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PREFACE. 


<i 


Tiulii  i>  much  more  forcihl)  imprt'sscMl  upon  llu' 
mind  wlicn  aci-omiianicd  l>y  illustration,  lillu-r  in  iuci- 
(iiiit.  aiiccdutf.  i'.\a!ui)k'  or  iti  a  drawiui;'  or  picturi'. 
Where  the  nierc  ^talenK-nt  o\  truth  in  the  al)stract  may 
fail  of  results,  the  illustration  coiues  to  the  aid  of  truth 
iiud  imj 'esses  and  fixes  the  tlu>Ui;ht  upcju  the  mind. 

In  the  followmj;'  pages  we  have  attempted  to  comhine 
the  two  ideas.  While  the  i)icture  iuipresses  the  truth  in 
one  way,  the  printed  pas^e  by  example.  fi<;ure  or  anecdote 
adds  power  of  retention  and  increases  the  amount  of 
truth  coiiveyecl.  \\'e  lay  claim  to  no  orii;inality  of 
thought  iurthei-  ihau  th.e  mauner  of  arrangement  and  tlie 
method  of  conveying  the  truth  to  the  mind. 

Realizing  the  in>pu-ation  that  noble  deeds  give  to 
many  a  life  and  the  advajitage  gained  in  noting  the  causes 
of  failure,  we  have  added  short  and  striking  biographies 
of  prominent  men  and  wo-men. 

s  are  truths  mostlv  illustrated  in  lighter 
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"Chisi-I  in  hand  >Uhh\  a  srulptc.r  l.r.y. 
With   hi.s   marl. I.'   Lhu-k   hviny,-    hnii; 
An<l  his  fact'  lit   uj)  with  a   smile  ..t  joy 

As  an  aiiKi'I  (h-cam  passed   o'er  hini, 
n<'  car-ed  that   dream   on   the  vieMinK   M.nu 

With    many   a   sh;.r])    ineisM.n; 
In  heaven's  ..un    lij^ht    tlie   s.n!j)tor  >h(.ne, 

He   had   eanj-ht    that   an^el    vision. 
Sculptors  of  life  are  ur  as  we   stand 

With    onr    lives    nnoarved    before   us. 
WaitinK  the  hour  when,   at   God's   command, 

<)iir  life  dream   passes   o'er   us. 
Let   US   carve  it.   then,   on   the  yielding   .tone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision;— 
Its   he:iveidy  heanty  shall   he  onr   own;— 
Our  lives,  that  angel  vision." 
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Character  Building,' 
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MAIM^  CHIEF  BUSINESS  IN  LIFE. 

A    wise   iniiii    is   sii(ji|,u:.  -Soluiiioij. 

CHARACTER. 

"Oiu>   ruddy  drop  of  manly   Idood    the   sur^jjiiij;  sea   outwciglis." 
'I'lic    tnii'sl    lest    of   chiUziilioii    is    11..1    ilic   ci-iisiis.    nor    Ihf    six,,'    .if 
(ilics.  imr  liu'  crups:  no.  hiit  tlic  ]<ind  nl'  ni:in  ihc  inuiiiry  luriis   ci;:t. 

iMIHTsnli. 

I'.t-tlcr    iiiit    1)1'  lit    :iil 

Tliiiii  not  Im'  nol)lt'.  -Tt'iiny-on. 

.My  roiid  must  ln'  tlii'oii^;!!  < 'li.'ir.-icliT  to  rower;  I  will  try  no 
other  course,  iuid  I  iim  siin.i;nine  enoii;;li  tn  i)elievi'  lliii!  litis  roiu'se. 
MiMimli   lint    peili.'ips    tlic  (pdcUesi.    is    | lu'  surest.— ( ".iiinin;:. 

(icxl  created  man  in  his  own  image,  hence  manhood 
is  an  ideal,  and  in  a.s  tar  as  man  fails  to  exhibit  tlie  Clod- 
like i:i  his  character  does  lie  fall  short  of  true  manhood, 
'i'he  highest  ohject  of  life  is  the  possession  of  a  g(")od 
character.  The  foundations  of  ci\il  security,  the 
])rooross  and  «  ivilizati(:)n  of  nations  depend  upon  in- 
dividual character.  Character  is  power  in  a  much  higher 
sense  tlian  that  knowledge  is  power. 
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]{o\v  have  the  triilv  jc^rcat  attaiiu'<l  to  tlu'  hoMorc  1 
positi()jis  tlicv  hold?  Not  by  rank,  for  many  were  oi" 
lo^\ly  l;irtli;  not  by  wealth,  for  the  inheritance  of  not  a 
few  ha*-'  been  povertx  ;  not  1)y  talents,  for  tnan\'  were 
not  men  of  j^^enius  in  tliis  respeet.  l-'orcc  of  character 
rather  than  any  of  these  ha>  fre(|nentl\'  made  men  of 
moderate  powers  to  surpass  the  brilliant  and  wealth} 
even  in  the  competition  and  jealonsy  of  pnblic  life. 

We  sa\  money  is  power,  bnt  character  is  power 
in  a  trner  sense. 

Jefferson  once  said  that  no*  a  th.rone  in  Enrope 
could  stand  against  Washini^^ton's  character,  and  in  com- 
l)arison  with  it  the  millions  (^f  the  Rothschilds  looked 
ridiculous. 

'Wellinj^^^ton  said  that  Xapoleon's  presence  in  the 
French  army  was  ecpiivalent  to  forty  thousand  soldiers 

Of  John  ITall  it  was  said.  "The  man  behind  the 
sermon  is  the  secret  of  power.' 

]>enjamin  I'Vanklin  attrilnited  his  success  as  a  pub- 
lic man  not  to  his  talents  or  his  powers  of  speakint>;,  bui 
to  his  known  intcf^rity  of  character. 

The  personal  character  of  Alexander  I  ,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  was  said  to  be  e(|uivalent  to  a  constitution. 

Success  depends  more  upon  what  you  are  than 
what  you  know. 

Character,  not  ability,  elected  W'ashinLjton  and  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency. 

A  man  who  has  lost  his  character  may  weijj;h  as 
much  and  know  as  much,  mav  be  as  wise  and  as  zealous, 
may  have  as  much  i)roperty  and  as  prominent  a  station 
as  before,  but  his  inlluence  for  j^ood  is  "-one  forever. 
Men  cast  him  out  as  worthless.  Character  is  everything- 
io  a  man.  That  ^one.  and  there  is  no  ])lace  for  him  in 
the  universe. 
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TRAITS  OF  (MIAKA("ri':R. 
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I  Mill  the  Tnitli.— Jt'sus  Cbrist. 
TRUTH. 

Truth  is  the  backbone  of  character.  Nothing-  is 
beautiful  or  strong  or  permanent  without  truth.  All 
(jualifications  that  go  to  make  up  noble  manhood  count 
for  naught  where  there  is  not  a  persistent  adherence  to 
truthfulness.  As  the  mirror  reHects  objects  as  they  are, 
without  alteration,  so  truth  presents  everything  as  it  is. 
(iod's  word  is  the  great  mirror  of  truth.  He  who  would 
know  himself  as  he  is,  must  frequently  observe  himself 
in  the  light  of  this  mirror.  The  mask  of  hypocrisy  is 
here  thrust  aside.  Before  this  great  and  accurate  mirror 
it  is  possible  for  every  man,  whatever  his  qualifications, 
to  measure  up  to  the  full  stature  <^f  noble,  roval,  Christian 
manhood. 

I'r.incis  Horner  t)f  England  w  as  a  man  of  no  extraor- 
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flinarv  talents,  flc  died  at  the  early  aj^^e  of  thirty-eii;bl 
more  truly  l)el()vcd.  trusted  and  admired  tlian  most  men 
{^f  his  time.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  not  in  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  i^enius,  or  elo(|uence.  for  in  none  of  these 
did  he  stand  out  prominently.  ATen  on  all  sides  sur 
l^jasscd  him  in  these  (luahties  and  attainments,  and  yet 
he  will  be  nobly  remembered  when  the  more  nobly  born 
and  favored  will  have  been  forcrottcn.  The  secret  lie>> 
in  .Sydney  Smith's  statement  that  Francis  ITorner  ha'i 
the  ten  commandments  stamped  upon  his  forehead. 

Thackeray  .says:  ''Xature  has  written  a  letter  <n* 
credit  upon  some  men  s  faces  which  is  honored  wherever 
piesented.  ^'ou  cannot  help  trusting-  such  men;  their 
very  presence  ,i^ives  conlidence.  There  is  a  pron\ise  t(^ 
];ay  in  their  very  faces  which  "ives  confidence,  and  you 
])refer  it  to  another  nian's  indorsement." 

Who  make  up  the  really  f^^reat  men  of  any  a,c^e?  It 
is  those  who  have  truth  woven  into  every  filler  of  their 
being. 

During-  the  American  Revolution  ( leneral  Reed  was 
offered  a  large  bribe  by  the  IJritish  if  he  would  desert 
the  cause  of  his  country.  Although  he  was  ver\  po^r 
his  reply  was  that  the  king  of  England  was  n<^t  rich 
enough  to  buy  him. 

^^'hat  a  fascinating  power  is  associated  with  a  man 
who  IS  true!  Hie  very  name  of  a  Gladstone,  a  Wash- 
ington or  <i  Lincoln  inspires  the  youth  who  has  a  purpose 
with  a  greater  determination  not  to  seek  ephemeral  great- 
ness but  to  be  true  at  any  cost.  Garibaldi's  si)ldiers  and 
officers  were  ready  to  die  for  him  at  any  time.  When 
he  called  for  forty  volunteers  to  go  where  it  was  sure 
that  many  would  meet  death,  a  whole  liattalion  rushed 
forward  and  lots  had  to  be  drawn,  so  eager  were  they  U^ 
obev. 
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TUAITS  OF  ('HAUA(    TEK 


Ye  iire  tlic  li^'ht  oi.  tLo  worlil.— Jesus  (JUrist. 
A  BURNING  AND  A  SHINING  LIGHT. 

The  lij^litlionso  Pharos,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  at  the  mouth  (jf  tlie  liarbor  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  was  400  feet  high  and  lasted  for  1,600  years.  The 
tire,  eonstantly  kept  lighted  on  its  summit,  was  visible  for 
forty  miles. 

As  the  beams  from  the  lighthouse  thrown  out  over 
the  t)cean  are  the  means  of  saving  many  precious  lives,  so 
in  the  moral  world  Christian  manhood  throws  its  beams 
of  light  far  out  on  the  sea  of  life  and  guides  many  a  tem- 
pest-tossed soul  and  saves  it  from  the  hidden  rocks  and 
sandbars.  On  the  sides  f  the  great  Eddystone  light- 
house is  cut  the  motto,  "To  giz'c  light  and  to  saz'c  life." 
Like  some  friendly  beacon  standing  on  a  rocky  coast,  or 
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at  tlu'  entrance  of  a  liarbor.  we  are  all  permitted  to  warn 
men  from  the  evil  or  j^uidc  them  toward  the  good.  \'eri1y 
everyone  is  called  to  give  light  and  to  save  life. 

Many  a  voyager  nn  life's  ocean  has  found  guidance 
.'1 11(1  deliverance  from  the  kindly  rays  of  hel])  that  have 
shone  out  from  some  consecrated  Christian,  when  waves 
uf  sin  were  beating  high,  when  sunken  rocks  of  tenipta- 
ti  n  were  just  ahead,  or  when  the  winds  of  oi>position 
were  driving  the  helpless  one  toward  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  unbelief.  Let  your  light  shine.  The  light  is  nn{  to  be 
hid  under  a  bushel  or  anything  else.  Its  mission  is  to 
shine. 

What  a  development  in  the  ])ower  of  light  from  the 
talhnv  candle  to  the  (3il  lamp,  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  gas 
light,  the  arc  light,  and  who  is  ready  to  say  that  we  will 
not  in  a  few  years  have  newer  methods  of  producing  still 
stronger  light?  and  all  this  light  is  made  to  shine,  to  shine 
into  and  dispel  darkness.  Thus  is  the  moral  light  of  the 
world  to  1  ecome  more  powerful  as  the  years  go  by,  and 
to  penetrate  and  disperse  the  darkness — the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  moral  obli([uity,  of  sin  in 
every  form. 

I  long  for  men  and  women  who,  in  the  realm  of  helj)- 
fulness,  will  make  their  life-study  the  study  of  develop- 
ment in  pjwer  to  l)less.  Already  tliere  is  lodged  in  every 
one  of  you  enough  power  to  make  you  a  great  help  to  the 
world,  "^'ou  have  light,  you  have  tlunights,  views,  aspi- 
rations; you  know  what  is  good  in  life.  Oh.  if  you  would 
(  nly  let  the  light  shine. — J.  G.  McClure. 

( )ut  into  the  darkness  it  is  ours  to  shine.  Xoise  has 
naught  to  do  with  shining,  nor  has  conunotion.  but  power 
has.  How  light  penetrates  darkness!  How  it  finds  a  wav 
mto  darkness!  Xo  one  can  tell  another  the  exact  things 
he  should  do  in  life,  but  this  he  can  tell,  that  everyone 
should  shine. —  j.  (1.  McClure. 
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TRAITS  OF  rilAUACTER. 


liitu   llu>   iipriulii    tlicrc   iirisi'tli    li.;bl.— l'sjiliiii>i. 
LIGHT  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

John  iho  Piaptist  was  denominatod  a  burninp^  and  a 
sliining  light.  There  may  be  lieat  where  there  is  no 
liglit.  and  also  liglu  where  there  is  no  heat.  There  are 
phosphorescent  gleams  of  light  in  the  firefly,  decayed 
wood,  and  the  sparkling  sea  wave,  but  no  appreciable 
heat;  and  there  is  heat  in  the  blood  of  all  living  animals, 
but  no  light. 

In  the  northern  regions,  the  aurora,  or  northern 
light,  shines  with  great  brilliancy  and  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  whole  phenomena  of  waving  wreaths, 
flickering  flames,  rays,  curtains,  fringes,  bands,  and  flash- 
ing colors,  the  strange  confusion  of  light  and  motion,  ncnv 
high  in  the  heavens,  then  dropping  like  curtains  of  gold 
and  silver  lace,  sparkhng  with  a  wreath  of  rubies,  emer- 
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aids  and  dianionds.  iK-nctratin.i,^  dark  -ulclu-s  and  liuht- 
in<r  the  whole  huidscapc  as  with  tens  »)( thousands  of  elec- 
tric li^hts—r.ll  this  .i^Hves  a  pielnre  that  can  faintly  he  de- 
scrihed  in  words. 

Such  a  scenery,  intensely  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  abso- 
lutely wilh(jut  warnilh.  As  the  li.uht  Hashes  across  the 
scenery,  revea'inj::  hu.'^e  mountains  of  <,dislenin.u:  ice.  ui 
stead  of  warnUh,  it  sends  a  chill  over  the  well-protected 
observer.  These  auvoras  nia\  well  reiM-esent  the  lij^hts 
ol  worldliness  that  i^ive  no  saving  warmth  to  the  soul. 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  may  for  a  time  present  to 
the  eye  apparently  beautiful  and  attractive  scenes,  and 
yet  all  these,  like  the  auroras,  leave  the  soul  in  a  frosty  and 
chiilini;-  atmosphere.  Xo  matter  how  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive th.ey  mav  he,  they  have  no  power  to  bestow  life- 
-i4ivin<x  warmth. 

As  the  sun  in  his  course  q^ives  both  lif^ht  and  heat  to 
our  earth,  that  would  otherwise  be  a  cold,  desolate  waste, 
thus  the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healinj::^  in  his 
wings,  brings  the  warmth  and  light  (;f  life  to  all  hearts 
that  are  open  to  receive. 

■'More  light,"  says  the  gifted  poet  (liethe,  in  his  ex- 
piring moments.  Well  does  his  biographer  say  that  the 
morality  of  that  day  will  pass  a  severe  judgment  on  the 
man  who,  prolessing  the  profoundest  subjugation  to  law 
and  order  in  everything  else,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from 
the  golden  clasp  of  legitimate  marriage — the  man  who 
was  so  light  to  lend  his  heart  and  so  fearful  to  give  his 
hand. 

Goethe  was  a  remarkably  talented  writer,  but  morally 
and  spiritually  his  writings  are  like  the  aurora.  Facing 
eternity,  his  cry  was  not  for  more  light  of  the  intellect,  but 
for  more  of  the  light  that  gives  warmth — the  light  that 
comes  to  and  radiates  from  everv  Christian  heart. 
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TlfAI  IS  OF  CHAUACTi;!! 


With  (iotl,  iill   tilings  lire  possible— J«>sus  Clirist. 
IMPOSSIBILITIF.S. 

The  Aij)s  witli  their  snow-capped  peaks,  with  their 
(laiigeroiis  precipices  and  the  awful  abyss  beneatli,  with 
overhanj^in.c;'  rocks  and  mountains  of  snow  that  may 
with  the  sHi»-htest  chanj^e.  even  of  the  atmosi)here,  result 
in  a  destructive  avalanche — these  \lps  were  considered 
well-ni,^-h  impassable.  lUu  when  Xapoleon  was  in- 
formed by  his  eni^^ineer,  who  had  just  explored  the  wild 
passes  of  St.  r>ernard,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
the  artillery  across,  he  rei)lied,  "There  shall  be  no  .\lps! 
hiipossibic  is  only  found  in  the  dictionary  of  fools."  .\t 
the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men  he  ordered  an  advance, 
and  with  horses  and  artillery  he  overcame  dang;ers,  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  and  swooped  down  upon  Italy  like 
an  Alpine  eas^lc  upon  its  prey. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  delivering-  his  memora- 
ble speech  at  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  ^^onument 
the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
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wcri'  fkintini;  and  sumc  !)(.'iiij^  cruslud.  ( )fticcrs  strove 
ill  vain  t(»  make  the  crowd  stand  back;  tlicv  said  it  could 
not  l)c  d»jnc  Sonic  one  asked  Mr.  Webster  to  make  an 
ai)i)eal  to  tlieiii.  I  he  great  orator  came  forward, 
stretched  forth  his  liand,  and  said,  in  his  deep,  stentorian 
tones,  "(lentlemen.  stand  back!"  "It  cannot  l)e  done," 
they  shoute(k  "(lentlemen.  stand  back'"  said  he  without 
a  chan.L,a'  of  voice.  "It  is  impossible,  .Mr.  Webster,  im- 
possible." "Inip(  ssible?"  ivjjeatetl  Webster.  "Impossi- 
ble? Nothing  is  impossible  on  lUinker  Mill;"  and  the 
vast  crowd  swayed  and  rolled  back  like  a  mighty  wave  of 
the  ocean. 

The  word  iiti {possible  was  hateful  to  Chatham,  as  it 
is  to  all  vigorous  natures  who  recognize  the  latent,  the 
reserved  power,  in  men  and  nations.  "Xever  let  me  hear 
that  word  again."  said  Mirabeau.  Lord  .\nson  sends 
wora  to  Chatham,  then  confined  to  his  chamber  by  one 
of  his  most  violent  attacks  of  the  gout,  that  it  is  imj^ossi- 
ble  for  him  to  fit  out  a  naval  expedition  within  the  period 
to  wiiich  he  is  limited.  "Impossible?"  cried  Chatham, 
glaring  at  the  messenger.  "Who  talks  to  me  of  impossi- 
bilities?" Then  starting  to  his  feet,  and  forcing  out  great 
drops  of  agony  on  his  brow  with  the  excruci  '  g  torment 
uf  the  efYort.  he  exclaimed,  "Tell  Lord  .Vn..v)n  that  he 
serves  under  a  minister  who  treads  on  impossibilities!" 
— Whipple. 

"Impossible,"  said  the  .Maine  legislators  when  Xeal 
Dow  projjused  a  prohibition  bill.  "Then  we  will  make 
il  possible."  was  the  reply,  and  that  noble  man  made  his 
influence  felt  throughout  the  Pine  Tree  State  until  the 
bill  was  engrossed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state. 

What  a  splendid  declaration  that  is  of  Paul's:  Tf 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us""  He  does  not 
answer,  for  no  answer  is  necessary.  Nothing  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  determined  soul  that  (jbeys  God. 
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TILMTS  or  CIlAItAl    TKIJ 


I'.iiy   till'  tnilli  iiiiii   sell   ii    iml.-   Si.iomoii. 

TRTTH   AXD   l<:Kk()k. 

One.'    In    rv.'ry    liiiili    :iimI    n:ili<iii    <-uiiics    tlir    inniiiriii     lo   .lt'.-:<|<.. 
Ill  tlic  strife  of  Tnilh  witli  Fiilsi-lKM.d.  fur  ihc  jjnoil  nr  evil  siilr. 

--l.nWrP. 

Hci\'  is  the  '^o.od  old  ship  of  truth  saih'no-  majcstic- 
iilly  over  bilh)ws  and  waves.  outri(hn.ir  the  most  severe 
and  danfrerons  storms  of  the  ocean,  while  Krror,  although 
sailino-  out  into  the  ocean  apparently  under  as  favorable 
circumstances,  has  her  sails  rent  in  twain  and  .j^oes  down 
Ix'fore  the  slightest  storm.  See  those  wlio  have  taken 
passage  in  her  frail  bark!  When  the  hour  of  extremity 
comes  ihcy  jump  overboard  and  are  lost. 

TriUh  is  the  perception  and  representation  of  things 
as  they  are.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  cement  of  all  society.  It  is  impossible  to  love 
one  in  whose  truthfulness  we  cannot  confide.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  some  think,  that  "good  breeding"  should  be 
sustained  through  falsehood  or  afifectation.     A  social  svs- 
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tcni  that  involves  the  practice  of  siihterfu!j;c  is  wroiii;  in 
its  basis  and  coricxhnj^"  in  its  tendencies.  It  is  related 
of  Cvrjiij  that  when  asked  what  wa^  the  first  tliiji^  he 
karned.  he  replied.  "7'(>  .'(7/  the  Inilh."  The  true  clianuMer^ 
acts  rightly,  uhetiier  in  secret  or  in  the  sight  of  men. 
Tliat  hoy  was  well  tr-iined  who,  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  pocket  some  pears,  for  nobody  was  there  to  see,  re- 
plied. "N'es,  there  was;  1  was  there  to  see  myself;  and  1 
don't  inrend  ever  to  sec  myself  do  a  dishonest  tiling-." 

Xc)  dishonest_  man  ever  wished  that  his  breast  was 
made  of  *j;lass  or  that  others  could  read  his  thoughts. 
Falsehood  and  affeciation  may  at  times  appi'ar  to  give 
one  gain  or  standing  in  society,  but  sin  is  sure  to  find  us 
out.  and.  like  the  passenger  of  the  ship  "h>ror,"  every  un- 
true man  nuist  suf  ei  :!iipwreck. 

Habits  of  the  strictest  truth  ought  to  be  inculcated. 
\o  species  of  deception  can  be  practiced  without  injury 
1()  the  practiccr.  An  apprehended  or  realized  detection 
of  mistakes  and  '^exaggerations  has  many  a  time  sent  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  and  palpitation  to  the  heart. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  What  is  not  true  is 
f ilse.  Imagine  the  delightful  emotion  with  which 
Petrarch  must  have  received  the  tribute  of  jniblic  ap- 
plause when,  on  his  appearing  as  witness  in  a  cause  and 
approaching  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  informed  that  such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  court  in  \m  veracity  that  his 
word  was  sufticient  without  an  oath. 

Are  you  a  true  man?  Can  your  word  be  depended 
upon? 


'{'{>  iliiiit'  own  self  l)t'  tnu'; 

And  it  ninst    follow,  iis  Uic  iii;,'lit   tlii'  day, 

Thou  ciUKst   not   then   lie  false  to  any  man. 


-Sliakespt'aiv 
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TKAnS  Ol'  rilAUACTKK. 


Si'l  your  iilTcclloiis  on  lllinK^<  abovt'.— St.   I'mil. 
THE   MUCKF^AKK. 

When  Cliristiana  was  in  tlic  house  of  the  Tnteri)rc'ter. 
slic  saw  in  one  of  tlie  rooms  "a  man  tliat  could  look  no 
way  1)ut  downward,  with  a  muckrake  in  his  hand, 
'inhere  stood  also  (MIc  over  his  head  with  a  celestial  crown, 
and  profi'ered  him  that  crown  for  his  nuickrake;  l)ut  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  l>ut  raked  to  him- 
self the  straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor." 
When  the  meaninc;-  of  this  fij^ure  had  been  explained  to 
her,  then  said  Christiana,  '*C)h,  deliver  me  from  this 
muckrake!"  That  i)rayer,  said  the  Tnter])reter,  has  lain 
by  till  it  is  almost  rusty.  Straws  and  sticks  and  dust 
with  most  are  the  great  things  now  looked  after.  That 
rusty  old  prayer  is  worth  taking  out  and  oiling  up  for 
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ff'.'sli  nsr  ill  uiir  (lay — Lord.  (U-livi-r  us  frt»m  llu-  imu-k 
rake. 

In  till'  cut  opposite,  tlu-  oiU'  wli)  proffers  tlie  crouu. 
hei!!^'-  wlioUy  ij.,Miore(I  aud  rejoctotl.  is  (lei)artiu,sj;^  from  the 
u\'iu.  who,  in  .y:real  anxiety  to  rake  up  tlie  dollars,  i^  ueai- 
inti^  «'in  awful  precipice  over  which  his  present  course  will 
carry  him.  This  man's  lookitij;  downward  instead  of 
u|)war(l.  holdinj.,''  to  his  nuickrake  and  rejectiujij  a  shin- 
\v.'^  crown,  has  its  illustrations  in  many  practical  phases 
in  this  life.  It  applies  to  the  man  who  lives  for  money, 
for  pleasure,  for  honor,  for  position,  or  for  fame,  where 
the  spiritual  needs  are  entirely  forgotten.  I'ut  the  appli- 
cation may  l)e  made  even  wider  than  this  and  embrace  tlu' 
everyday  duties  and  pursuit.s.  Well  luay  we  pray,  Lord. 
deliver  us  from  this  nuickrake.  Fixini::  the  eyes  on  the 
nuickrake  and  rejectin.y:  the  shinins;  cn^wn  is  what  makes 
life  miserable  and  death  dreadful.  In  seekinc;  i)leasure 
or  following'  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  day  our  eyes 
may  be  kept  downward  and  away  from  the  crown. 

In  seeking  honor  and  reputation  the  muckrake  be- 
comes peculiarly  perilous  Tf  we  follow  the  straws  of 
popular  applause  and  epheiueral  praise,  the  sticks  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  dust  of  criticism,  we  are  sure  to  get 
our  eyes  upon  the  muckrake  instead  of  on  the  crown. 

This  truth  is  as  applicable  to  small  sjiheres  and 
duties  as  to  large  ones.  The  muckrake  policy  defeats 
the  best  results  in  mar/  i)hilanthropic.  religious,  mission- 
ary, educational  and  charitable  enterprises.  lUit  it 
may  also  enter  into  the  home,  where  loo  much  scrubbing, 
sweeping  arid  overexactness  may  crowd  out  the  nobler 
qualities,  the  higher  welfare,  and  the  moral  wortli  of  the 
home.  The  same  is  true  in  society.  Everywhere  in  this 
life  the  crown  and  the  muckrake  are  in  competition.  We 
are  looking  upward  or  downward.  The  muckrake  or 
the  crown  holds  vour  attetuion.     Which  is  it? 
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Itf   not    wise    in    thine   own    cyos.— Solomon. 

OVERCOXFIDENCE. 

[lore  is  a  nian  who  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 
All  unlieeded  he  pusher  forward.  Scorning-  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  lie  proposed  to  judge  for  liimself.  and  in  over- 
confidence  in  himself  he  rushes  on  to  ruin.  Heedless  of 
the  earnest  admonition  of  others,  he  plunges  into  the 
abyss. 

In  the  moral  world  this  picture  is  even  more  true 
than  in  the  physical.  Impetuous  and  self-willed  youth 
say,  "1  kntnv  better  than  my  parents  or  friends."  "I  do 
not  need  >  our  advice."  "T  am  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self." These  and  similar  thoughts  cause  him  to  trust 
hi  his  own  judgment  and  rush  headking  into  the  moral 
pitfalls  found  everywhere.  It  is  only  when  it  is  too  Ir.te 
that  he  is  readv  to   receive   the   admonitions   of  others. 
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OVKUroXlMDlvXCK.  2: 

'J  lie  spirit  of  ilio  ovcrconrKloiil  mail   is  s^raphicaiK-  pic- 
tured by  the  poet  in  the  f(jllo\\in<^  linos: 

"Bclic'\i.'  as  I  hc'licvf.  no  more,  no  less; 
That  I  am  rij^jht.  and  no  one  t.lsi'.  confess: 
Feel  as   I   feel,  think   only  as    I   think: 
Fat  what  r  eat  and  drink  I)ut  what   1   drink; 
Look  as   T  look,  do  always  as   1   do; 
And  then,  and  oidy  then.   I'll   fellowshii)  with   yov,. 

"'I'hat   I  am  ri<j:ln,  and  always  ritfht.   I   know. 
Because  my  own  comictions  tell    me   so; 
And  to   l)e  riijht   i^  simply  lliis-    to   hi- 
Entirely  and   in  all  respects  like  me; 
To  deviate  a  hair's  breadth,  or  hes^in 
To  (juestion.  or  to  doubt,  or  hesitate,  i^  -^in. 

"I   reverence  the   Bible  if  it  be 
Translated  first  and  then  explained  to  me: 
By  churchly  laws  and  customs  I  abide. 
If  they  with  niy  opinion  coincide; 
All  creeds  and  doctrines   I   concede   divine. 
I^xcejjtin^  those,   of  course,   which   disa.uree   wttJ!    mine. 

"Let  sink  the  drowninj,?.  if  he  will  not  swim 
I'pon  the  plank  that   1   thro^v   out  to  him; 
i.et  starve  the  hungry,   if  he   will   not   eat 
My  kind  and  (juantity  of  bread  and  meat; 


Let  freeze  the  naked,  if  he   will   not   bi 


Clothed  in  such  Karments  as  are  mac 


le  f 


or  me. 


"  'Twerc  better  that  the  sick  should  die   than   live, 
Unless   they   take    the   medicine    I    give; 
'Twere  better  sinners  perish  than   refuse 
To  be  conformed   to   my   peculiar   'iews; 
'Twere  better  that  the  world  stand  still  than   move 
In  any  other  way  than  that  which  I  approve." 

On  the  other  liand.  there  are  those  who  lack  coiifi- 


icnce  in 


th 


e!r    own    abilities,    tiniK 


always  underrate  their   own  e 


(1.    fearinjT    ones    who 
ffi)rts.       Mankind  is,  how- 


ever,   not  laruelv  afilicted    with    this  cl 


ass. 


'i'lure 


IS  a 


s^olden  mean  which  we  ma\   all  strike  and  in  which  lies 
tlie  real  successful  life. 
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TRAITS  OF  C'HAUA<TKR. 


Tlioii   ilfsircst    I  null   in   tin.  iinvanl   parts.— I'siilmist, 

TRUTH    VIXDICATi:!). 

Trtitl'.  cnislH'tl  t(i  earth  shall   rise  a.uaiii; 
Tile  ctci'iial  .vars  of  (Jdd  arc  hers; 
I'.iit    I'nor.  woiiiiilctl.   writ  lies  in  i)aiii. 
And  (lit's  ainony;  his  worshiiM-rs. 


-f.ryant. 


I'\'U1kt  Time  is  licre  represented  as  slayinj^  with  his 
sfvthe  h'alsehood  and  hrin^^in^^-  forth  Trnth.  wlio  had  for 
a  time  been  overcome  and  retired  from  view.  Falsehood 
with  her  sisters,  Envy,  MaHce  and  Slander,  had  for  a 
season  o-ained  the  mastery,  hnt  I'^ather  Time,  coming-  to 
the  rescue,  slays  I'\alsehood  and  her  allies  and  restores 
'I'rnlh  to  her  place  of  power. 

Trnth  generally,  when  first  presented,  meets  with 
oppositio!!  and  in  not  a  few  cases  is  apf^arcntly  suppressed 
and  overcome  by  Error,  Stupidity  antl  moral  lUiinlness, 
but  ultimately  Truth  triumphs. 

llistory  records  many  instances  in  which  advocates 
nf  reform  were  jiersecuted  and  compelled  to  endure  many 
and  severe  sufferimrs  before  the  cause  so  noblv  defended 
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and  so  dear  to  thcni  prevailed  and  overcame  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who.  under  the  guise  of  conservatism,  re- 
tarded every  onward  m  )ve. 

Gahleo.  who  declared  that  the  earth  moves  around 
th.e  sun,  was  compelled  to  renounce  publicly  his  doctrines 
and  to  refrain  from  teaching  them.  It  is  diflficult  to  be- 
lieve in  tliis  day  that  at  the  age  of  seventy  (lalileo  was 
(  om])elle(l,  not  only  to  go  before  the  altar  and  retract  his 
statement  that  the  earth  moves,  but  also  to  suffer  three 
years  of  imprisonment  atul  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  maintain  or  support  this  theory  either  in 
his  c(jnvcrsation  or  writings. 

ITis  heroic  spirit,  however,  resented,  as  is  seen  from 
his  own  statement.  Immediately  after  renouncing  at 
the  altar  the  theory  that  the  earth  moves,  he  rose  and 
(|uietly  said.  "Nevertheless  it  moves."  lias  time  vindi- 
cated his  theory? 

Another  remarkn1)le  case  of  time  vindicating  truth 
is  seen  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  man  was 
denounced  as  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  usurper  and  fanatic. 
Even  after  his  death  his  body  was  taken  up  and  hung 
upon  a  gallows  to  show  contempt  of  his  memory.  The 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  finds  truth  vindicated  in 
that  the  ablest  writers  of  to-day  hold  him  to  have  been 
the  wisest  statesman,  the  most  religious  and  virtuous 
ruler  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation. 

Rlijah  v.  Lovejoy  was  wantonly  shot  down  at  Alton. 
Illinois,  in  1837.  because  he  championed  the  abolitioii  of 
slavery  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  publish  his  views, 
lie  died  almost  unbefriended.  and  sixty  years  after  (i8()7) 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  while  an  advocate 
(.f  that  relic  of  barbarism,  slawry.  can  hardly  be  found 
anywhere. 

h'alsehood  mav  have  its  hour,  but  it  has  no  future. 


It   . 
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lie   that   iittcrctli   ii   slandoi*  is   :'.    fool.— Solomon. 
SLANDER. 

Slander  is  here  represented  as  sliooting  liis  poison- 
ous arrows  at  his  victim  under  cover  of  nij^ht.  Too 
cowardly  to  do  his  work  in  the  li^^ht,  he  always  seeks 
darkness  and  covert  means  to  carry  on  his  destructive 
work.  Someone  says.  "So  deep  does  the  slanderer  sink 
in  the  murky  waters  of  degradation  and  infamy,  that 
could  an  angel  apply  an  Archimedean  moral  lever  to  him. 
with  heaven  for  a  fulcrum,  he  could  not.  in  a  thousand 
\ears,  raise  him  to  the  grade  of  a  convict  felon." 

Slander  is  a  i)lighting  sirocco;  its  j)estiferous  breath 
pollutes  with  each  respiration;  its  fi)rked  tongue  is 
charged  with  the  same  poison;  it  searches  all  corners  of 
the  world  for  victims;  it  sacrifices  the  high  and  low.  the 
king  and  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  matron  and 
maid,  the  living  and  the  dead;  but  delights  most  in  de- 
stroying worth  and  immolating  innocence.  Lacon  has 
justly  remarked,  "'Calunmy  crosses  oceans,  scales  moun- 
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tains  aiul  traverses  deserts  vv'th  c^reater  ease  than  tlu- 
Seythian  Abaris.  and,  like  him,  rides  \\\nm  a  poisoned  ar- 
row.'' 

There  is  a  sad  j:)roi)ensity  in  onr  fallen  natnre  to 
listen  to  the  retailers  cf  i)ett\  seandal.  With  many,  it  is 
the  spiee  of  conversation,  the  exhilaratini;:^  gas  of  their 
minds.  Without  any  intention  of  doing  essential  injury 
to  a  neighbor,  a  careless  remark,  relative  to  some  minor 
tank  of  his,  may  1)e  seized  by  a  babbler,  and.  as  it  passes 
through  the  babbling  tribe,  each  one  adds  to  its  bulk, 
and  gives  its  color  a  darker  hue,  until  it  assumes  the 
magnitude  and  blackness  of  base  slander.  h'ew  are 
without  visible  faults — most  persons  are  sometimes  in- 
consistent. I'pon  these  faults  and  mistakes  petty  scan- 
dal deligiUs  to  feast. 

Among  many  species  of  animals,  if  one  of  their  num- 
ber is  wounded  and  falls,  he  is  at  once  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  fellows.  Traces  of  this  animal  cruelty  are  seen  in 
men  and  wc^men  to-day.  Let  a  woman  fall  from  virtue 
and  nine-tenth.s  of  her  sisters  will  turn  and  tear  her  to 
pieces,  and  the  next  day  smile  on  the  man  who  ruined 
her!  (>.  shame!  "Reverse  the  action.  Loathing  for 
the  unrei)entant  wretch  and  tenderness  for  the  wounded 
sister.  Tuiderness  and  pity  and  help  for  both  alike  if 
I  hey  repent  and  reform.  IWu  never  trust  him  who  has 
be.n  a  Ixtrayer  once.     Xo  kindness  demands  this  risk. 

Censure  and  criticism  never  hurt  anybotly.  If  false, 
they  cannot  harm  you.  unless  you  are  wanting  in  charac- 
ter; and  if  tiue.  they  show  a  man  his  weak  points,  and 
forewarn  him  against  failure  and  trouble.- -("iladstone. 

To  jiersevere  in  one's  dutv  and  to  be  silent  is  the  first 
answer  to  calumny. — Washington. 

A  whisper  waiKli'rcd  round 
From  car  to  li|>    Ironi  lip  to  car— 
Until  it  n-aclii'd  a  uctitlc  licnrl. 
\u(\  fhat    it  hroki-      \Ir>.  Osgood. 


liT- 
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^^■llill>^^(>\  IT    Ill.V     llilll'.    Mnili'lll     In    ilo.    (In    il     with     .llV     might.— SnlOMirll. 

TTi:\Krx(^,  AXD  DOixr;. 

"IliilM'y    ••"'   iiini'.   iiiul    li:iiti>.v   lie   .-iloiic. 

lit'   wild  (Jill  call   (o-diiy  liis  own; 

lie   will),   secure   witliin   hiiiiself.    can   say, 

'I'd-inoridw  (1(1  lliy  \\>>rst.  for  I  have  lived  to-day." 

.\ni\  was  a  brig^lit  girl  hut  was  too  apt  to  waste  time 
in  (lieamiiig  instead  of  doing. 

(  )ne  dav  tlic  village  storekeeper  offered  her  twelve 
cents  a  quart  for  hlackherries.  at  the  same  time  telling 
lier  where  she  might  find  large  ripe  ones. 

This  was  good  news  to  .\mv.  as  her  parents  were 
poor  and  she  very  much  needed  new  shoes. 

Delighted  at  the  thought  of  earning  monev.  she  ran 
home  to  get  a  basket,  mtending  to  go  immediately  to 
pick  the  berries. 
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Then  she  tliou^lit  slio  would  likr  to  know  liow  imicli 
slic  would  earn  by  i)ickint^-. 

Before  she  had  finished,  dinner  was  ready,  .-o  she  put 
off  pi'cking'  the  i)crries  until  the  afternoon.  After  din- 
ner she  started  for  the  ])erry  pateh.  hut  found  that  some 
boys  had  been  there  before  diimer  and  had  picked  all  the 
ri])e  ones.     She  could  not   find   enoui^h   to  till  a   (juart. 

Tl'.is  simple  story  aptly  illustrates  what  older  per- 
sons very  frequently  are  found  jL^uilty  of  doin.L;-.  liow 
often  men  decide  to  do  jj^ood  r.nd  noble  deeds  but  never 
accon\p!ish  them,  because  they  spend  so  nuudi  time  in 
thinkir^;-  of  (Ijing-  thc^e  thin.q's  th;;t  tluy  never  do  them 
until  it  is  too  late.  This  noble  and  generous  dad.  this 
k  nd  and  encouraging'  word  that  you  were  co:iten>platinj.;-. 
.should  be  carried  into  action  now.  Our  thinkiuL;-  of  do- 
inj.^  what  n^ver  is  done  will  never  merit  a  crown  of  re- 
jcncing'.     A  poet  sint;s: 

I    know  ii    liiiid    wIhtc   ilic   strcci^   ,iic   imvid 
NN'illi    iIk"  tliin;;s  wliicli    we  iihmiii    Id  ;icliii'\  t-. 

It    is  wjillctl    Willi   ijic   iiiniic.v   we  mt'.-mt    to   Iimm'   snvfij. 
.Villi   tlic  pI.'Msurcs  for  w  liidi   wr  t:ric\i'il. 

'riu'  kind   words   iiiis|ioi<tii.    tiic  inoiiiiscs   lir()l<('ii. 

.\ll(l      lllMIiy     ;i     <-o\«'lc(l     l>nii|l 

Arc  stdwcil  iiwiiy   ilicrt'.   in   Hint    liuid   sniiicwlicri'— 
TIi(>   liiin!   of   ••I'ictly    soon." 

TluTo  are  iiiicnt  .jewels  of  po^-sil'le  fMim- 

r.yiiis  a])Oiit  in  the  liiist. 
.\ii(l   many  a  noble  and   lofty  aim 

Covered  with  nmld  and  nisi, 
.\nil  (dil  this  place,  while  il    seems  so  near. 

Is  fiirtlicr  away  than  tiie  moon. 
'l"ho'  (ler  piir|iosi>  is  f.iir.   we    ii(\ir  y:ei    theie 

'I'lie   hind    of   "Pretty    soon." 

'I'he  I'oad   that    leads   to   that    mysiie   i.iiid 

Is  strewn   with  iiilifnl   wrecks. 
And  the  ships  that  li.ivc  sailed   for  its  siiininu  -tiaiid 

r.cir  skeletons  on   their  decks. 
It    is  farther  .-it    mxiii   tliiin   it    was  ai    dawn. 

.\nd  farther  at  niulil   than  at    noon: 
Oh.    let    lis   beware  of   tli.il    land    down    Hkic 

The   land    of    "I'lelty    >ooii."  -Klla   Wlieejcr   W'i!<-ox. 
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Iiiw  Mi'illy  tlic.v  Mi'i'  rnvciiiiiu  u olvi's.— .Ic-us  Clu'ist. 
UN  rot  KISY. 

■■He  is  the  urcjilcst    iiKiiistcr.   witlidul   doubt, 
\Vln>  is  ;i    wolf  within.   ;i   siict'ii   wiliiout. 
Wild  liiircs   iirnil<   uiic   lliiiiu  ;iii(l  iiiintlicr  Icll. 
My  lic-irl  dct.sts  him  iis  ilic  u-.-itc  nf  hell." 

TIu'  wolf  in  sheep's  cldthiiiiL;  is  a  filtini;-  oniblcni  of 
the  hypocrite.  F.very  virtuous  man  would  rather  meet 
an  oj)en  foe  than  a  pretended  friend  who  is  a  traitor  at 
heart.  Amoni.'  all  thiniT;'s  and  persons  to  he  despised, 
what  is  more  base  or  vile  than  the  pretender? 

The  hypocrite  desires  more  to  seem  jT^ood  than  to 
he  so.  lie  is  like  the  scorpion  that  thinks  that  when  its 
head  is  under  a  leaf  it  cannot  he  seen,  lie  is  zealous  in 
little  things  but  negligent  in  the  more  important.  He  is 
more  troubled  by  the  outbursts  of  a  sinful  disposition 
than  by  the  dis])osition  itself. 

Pretension  usurps  the  highest  seats,  puts  on  the 
robe  of  sanctity  and  utters  aloud,  to  be  heard  of  men,  the 
prayers  that  the  true  heart  breathes  in  silent  confidence 
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into  llic  car  uf  a  l<jvinj,^  I'atlu r.  Xowlicre  is  the  hypocrite 
a  greater  usurper  tlian  in  the  reahii  of  rtligion. 

Pretense  never  stood  in  so  eminent  a  position  as  it 
does  at  tin-  present  hour.  If  yon  walk  throu.i,di  the 
streets  of  London,  you  might  imagine  tliat  all  the  shoj)S 
were  built  of  mari)le.  and  that  all  the  doors  were  made  ni 
mahogany  and  woods  of  tiu'  rarest  kinds;  and  yet  you 
soon  discover  that  there  is  scarce  a  piece  of  these  precious 
fabrics  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  that  everything  is 
grained,  painted  and  varnished,  f  find  no  fault  with  this, 
except  that  it  is  an  outward  type  of  an  inward  evil  that 
exists.  As  it  is  in  oiu"  streets,  so  it  is  everywhere;  grain- 
ing, painting  and  gilding  are  at  an  enormous  premium. 
Counterfeit  has  at  length  attained  to  such  an  eminence 
that  it  is  witii  the  utmost  difficulty  that  you  can  detect 
it.  The  counterfeit  so  near  approaches  to  the  genuine 
that  the  eye  of  wisdtjm  its.lf  needs  to  be  enlightened  i^e- 
fore  she  can  discern  the  difference. — Spm\geon. 

Cnidus,  a  skilled  architect,  building  a  watch-tower 
for  the  King  of  Egypt  to  aid  mariners  at  night,  caused 
his  own  name  to  be  engraven  upon  a  stone  in  the  wall 
in  great  letters,  and  afterward  covered  it  with  mortar 
and  upon  the  outside  of  that  wrote  the  name  of  the  king 
in  golden  letters,  pretending  tliat  all  was  done  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  king.  The  architect  very  well 
knew  that  the  dashing  of  the  water  would  in  a  little  time 
consume  the  plastering  and  then  his  name  and  memorv 
.should  abide  to  after  generations.  Thus  there  are  many 
in  this  world,  who  pretend  to  seek  only  the  glory  of  God. 
but  if  there  were  a  window  to  bok  into  their  hearts,  we 
should  find   nothing    there    but     self-seeking. — Spencer. 
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Sci'li   ...   if  yi'  cMii  liiiil  ii   iiiini.     .Irrciniiili. 
I'I.\I)1X(.   .MI-.N'. 

The  al)o\t'  rut  rciJicscnt^  the  ( 'ii\cian  philo.^^oi^lur, 
Dio.q'onts.  i^oii^cf  tliroiii^Ii  tlif  streets  of  Atlicns  in  tlio 
(laytiine.  witli  a  llghlcd  lantern  in  bis  liand,  seckinn^  for  a 
man.  Jcrcmiali  .says,  "Run  \c  to  and  fro  throuf^h  tlie 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof 
if  ye  can  find  a  man." 

The  object  for  which  thesi'  men  were  searchini;' 
seemed  to  be  a  scarce  article,  and  it  has  not  become  too 
numerous  to-dav.  ddie  world  needs  men.  They  are 
needed  in  every  avenue  of  life. 

"(jivc  U'-  iiifii! 
Strong    and    stabvait    ones! 
Men  whom  higlust  liopr  nispircs, 
Men  whom  purest  honor  fires, 
^^^'n   who  trample  self  hiMuath  them, 
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Mi'ii  who  iii.iki'  tlu'ir  inuntrv  wriMllu'  tluiii 

A.I  Ikt  nohk'  s()ii->, 

Worthy  of  their  sires! 
Men  who  lu'vtr  shaiiH'  thrir  inotiu  rs, 
Mi'ii  wlio  luvir  fai!  tht-ir  hrotlior>, 
True,  however  false  are  others; 

Gixe  us  men.   I   say  ai^'ain. 

(ii\e   u^   nun." 

Sir  I  luniplircN  Davy,  wlu'ti  asked  what  was  liis 
greatest  (iiscovcrv.  replied.  "Tlu'  discovery  of  Michael 
Faraday."  The  findino-  and  hringiiiL,^  forth  of  the  youth 
who  afterward  achieved  so  iiiiich  in  scientific  research 
was  to  Davy  jjireater  than  his  own  many  scientific  revela- 
tions. History  is  full  of  instances  showing  that  oft<ii- 
tinies  the  .i^randest  work  ever  done  has  hcen  in  the  way  of 
finding  those  who  have  developed  into  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished henefactors  of  mankind. 

It  may  he  instinctive  to  desire  to  he  first  ourselves, 
hut  it  is  hraver,  nohler  and  more  i)raiseworthy  to  forget 
self  iti  the  efTort  to  bring  forward  some  umecogni/ed 
hero.  Andrew's  hest  day's  work  was  when  he  brought 
Peter  to  Jesus.  Although  he  was  cast  into  the  shade  hy 
the  great  achievements  of  his  brother  Peter,  yet  we  owe 
much  to  the  loving,  self-forgetful  Andrew,  the  great 
leader  of  the  apostolic  band. — M.  M.  Dana. 

Those  who  labored  to  reform  (longh,  Re\nolds  and 
Murphy,  those  who  found  and  brotight  forward  great 
rieti  of  all  ages,  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to 
maid<ind.     Seeking  and  finding  men  is  always  rewarded. 

The  world  is  always  looking  for  men;  men  of  char- 
acter; tuen  who  iire  not  for  sale;  men  who  are  true  to 
the  core.  We  may  not  all  ])c  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  biit  in  Tlis  sight  we  arc  tndv  great  if  we  do  our 
duty,  even  though  otu"  work  be  tliat  of  finding  nun  who 
shall  do  greater  works  than  we  have  done 
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Cllllh'    IIK'    Uilll     lll.V    ((i\UI'^i'l.       I'silllllist. 

L()SiX(;  Till-:  THki'. \i). 

(Mir  m'fiilrst   uliiry   is  iiui   in  never  fiiiiinu,  hut   in   risin;;  every  tiin  • 
we  full.     ( 'onfneiiis. 

Nor   (leeiii    tlie    irrevociihie    piist 

As  wholly   wjisted.    wholly    \!iin, 
If,  risinj;  on  its  wrecks,  jil    last 

To   something'   nobler   we   attain. 

-Lonu'feliow. 

A  souiij^:  man.  visiting;  Ronu',  examined  the  in- 
scription..-^ on  the  ual's  of  the  catacombs.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing a  {nuide,  he  preferred  to  he  free  to  move  around  as  lie 
wished,  and  took  a  torch  and  a  ball  of  cord.  He  fast- 
ened the  cord  at  the  entrance  and  unwound  it  as  he  passed 
in  with  his  torch  through  the  lowly,  winding  ways.  lie 
felt  nt)  fear,  for  he  had  but  to  wind  up  his  ball  of  cord 
and  he  would  be  led  to  the  entrance  All  went  well  for 
a  time.  He  became  very  nnich  interested  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  slabs  and  tombs,  made  by  Christians  cen- 
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tiiries  bcfo'-c  in  iiuMiiory  of  tluir  friends  wlici  were  hnricd 
there  while  coneealitiL;  llietiiselves  Imin  the  perscciiticiiis 
of  the  Ivoinan  |)a:;;ms.  While  lu-  w.'i^i  thus  entrained  he 
^tuiiilKd  and  fell.  Iosmilt  his  hall  nf  eiud  and  his  tnreh 
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lat  added  t-t  Ins  misfortune  was  tlial  his  tnreli  went 
"lit.  In  e()nii)leti'  darkness  he  j.,n»t  down  mi  the  j^roiind 
a;.d  feit  an  nnd  for  the  Cdrd.  Imt  hi^  i'lt"urts  were  all  in 
van  Despair  sei/.ed  upon  him.  f' )r  \\v  woiiM  likely  pci- 
i  h  if  he  lonld  not  (hu'  the  eonl.  \fttr  jL^ropinji;;  ahnut  in 
the  darkness  until  he  hecan..'  completely  exhausted  he 
fell  and  fainted  away  from  fear,  faliniie  and  IiunL^cr.  When 
he  became  ecnscious,  he  fmind  thai  in  juraspinjic  the 
L^roimd  he  had  ajLjain  Ljotteii  hold  of  hi^  i-iir<l  .^priujuinj;' 
to  his  feet  he  followed  its  Ir.'idiu'^s  and  sonii  a^ain  came 
to  the  opeiiinj^-,  and  there  knelt,  thanking;  ( io(l  for  I  lis 
_L;i)odness  in  permitting;'  him  to  coiik-  ti»  the  lii;ht. 

'Iher-'  are  many  wlio.  in  lo^iiiL';  the  .ijuidint^  threads 
of  their  lives,  lose  tluir  ri_<j;-ht  to  happ\  and  useful  lives 
here  and  blessedness  hereafter,  r.'irent;:!  restraint  ar.d 
advice  is  spurned.  Idle  youth  of  to-day  too  often  depends 
nj)on  his  own  resources  and  judL^nient  to  t;uide  him 
th.rou.q;h  h'fe.  Threads  of  industry  are  lost  by  the  idle 
and  protliii^ate  who  have  no  employment  and  do  not 
wa.nt  an\-,  for  the  world  owes  tin  in  ;i  living.  'rhrea(l>  of 
\i!tue  are  lost  by  S'/orniiiL;-  llu  ad\ire  of  frii'iids  ami 
listening'  to  the  plausible  stati'inents  of  the  destroyer  of 
souls.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  many  youni;'  women 
who  are  leading'  li\es  of  shame,  and  in  the  men.  who. 
i^oiu'T  b\  the  wav  of  the  saloon  and  the  broUul.  have 
dragged  down  innocent  and  artless  womanhood  into 
depths  where  every  ennobling  trait  of  characlt'r  is  a 
stranger. 

True,  wh.en  cnce  lost.  ihe>e  threads  are  st.)melimes 
regained.  I'ut  how  miu-li  better  lUA'er  tt»  have  gone 
astrav. 
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'IKAI  IS  OF  CIIAKACTini. 


'I'his  uiic    I  liiiii;    I    i|((.  — St.    I'.iii!. 

IIA\I.\(;   AX    .MM. 

.\  lijL^lit  snow  had  failcn  and  a  company  ot  schooll)o\s 
wished  tv  niakc  the  most  nf  it.  It  was  too  dry  for  snow- 
halHiii;-.  It  was  proposed  that  a  number  of  bo\s  walk 
across  ;i  meadow  near  h\-  and  >ee  who  couUl  make  the 
. 'raii^hte'-;  track.  (  )n  examination  it  was  found  tiiat 
only  oric  ;ould  he  called  straii^ht.  When  asked,  two  of 
then',  sa'  '.  they  went  as  s-trai.uiu  as  they  could  without 
lookinii'  ..;  anxtliins;'  luu  the  L;round.  The  third  said.  "I 
fixed  my  ,_yc  on  that  tree  on  yonder  liill  and  never  looked 
away  'hi   1   r'>-ached  the  fence." 

W'e  often  miss  the  end  of  life  hy  liavini;'  no  object 
bel\)re  us. 

In  one  (if  \\\>  fiercest  l)attles.  it  i>  iaiown  that  IMiihp, 
King  of  Macedun,  lost  his  eye  from  a  bowshot.     And 
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when  tlu'  soldiers  picktMl  up  tlu'  sluit't  wliicli  woniKlcd 
liini,  they  ])ercei\'e(l  ujxni  il  tliese  wnnl.-.  "To  ThiUp's 
eye!"  'I  lie  archer  was  so  certain  of  lii>  skill  that  he  ha<l 
announced  his  aim  beforehand.  Il  i^  a  pitiahle  niisiake. 
when  one  comes  lo  cart',  like  a  lawn  s])ort>man,  more  for 
a  slatele  ]U).«ture  and  a  L;raccful  aitiinde  than  for  the 
mark  he  a.ims  at. 

(  )ncc  when  iln'  British  ScitiuH'  .\>s()ciation  met  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  lluNley  arrived  late  at  the  city.  I'earinj;  to 
miss  the  president's  address  ]\v  hurried  from  the  train, 
jumped  into  a  jaunting-car  and  hre  ithlcssK  said  to  the 
driver.  "l)ri\i'  fast.  I  am  in  a  hurry!"  The  driver  slaslied 
his  horse  with  his  whip  and  went  spinning;"  down  the 
street.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  .\ir.  Iluxley  that  he  had 
probal)ly  not  instructed  ihe  driver  prope'rh.  lie  sliouted 
to  the  driver,  "Do  \(iu  know  wh.ere  I  want  to  ^'o?"'"  "Xo. 
ycr  'oncjr."  was  I'at"-  laui^hini.;  re'ph,  "but  I'm  drivinij^ 
!ast  all  the  while"  There  are  man\'  people  who  ii^o 
throUL^h  the  world  in  this  wae.  The\  are  always  L^oin;:;', 
and  sometimes  at  threat  speed,  but  never  l^x  t  ainwhere. 
'i  he\  h.'ue  no  defmite  i)ur])o>e  and  ne\er  accomplish 
an\  tihnu'. 

It  is  the  man  that  has  an  aim  that  accomplishes  somc- 
th'iniL;-  in  this  world.  .\  xouul;  man  I'red  with  a  deter- 
mined pm-pose  to  win  in  a  particular  aiin  ha>  foUii^ht  half 
the  battle.  What  wa^  it  that  has  made  men  L;reat  m  the 
past?  (  )ne  dominant  aim  I  .\ames  of  ^reat  men  at  or.ci- 
su^'i^est  their  life  i)urpiise.  .Xn  -nie  thnk^  df  a  Watt 
aside  frori'  the  steam  en^uie,  a  llowe  -UL;\L;ests  the  sew- 
ing' machine,  a  liell  the  telephone,  an  b'dison  the  electric 
lii^lit.  a  !\rorse  the  teleL;r;iph,  a  Tyrus  h'ield  the  AtlaiUic 
cable.  .\  man  of  one  talent,  IixmI  on  a  defmite  (»bject. 
accomplislies  more  tha.n  a  man  ni  ten  taleni>  who  spreads 
liimsclf  o\er  a  lar.^e  surface'.  To  keep  your  ^un  from 
scatteriiiL^  put  in  a  ,>in^le  >hot. 
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TUAri>  or  CIIAUAC'TKK. 


I    liiin-   v<m   (III   fjiylcs'    wings.     lv\(nliis. 

PROVIDENTIAL  I.I-ADIXGS. 

As  an  eagle  .^lirreth  iij)  her  nest,  flntterelh  over  her 
younp;.  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  tlieni.  hear- 
eth  thei'.^  on  lier  wings;  so  tlie  Lord  alone  did  lead  him. — 

The  inspired  writer  in  the  above  passage  refers  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  when  the  \onng  eaglets  are 
old  enough  the  parent  eagle  so  stirs  uj)  the  ne;^t  that  they 
are  obliged  to  leave  it  and  are  compelled  to  make  use  of 
their  wings.  The  parent  bird,  llutters  over  and  about 
them,  spreads  out  her  v.ings,  and  'hen  their  efforts  fciil. 
bears  them  ui)on  her  own  wings  to  a  i)lace  of  safety. 
Thus  their  wings  are  strengthened  with  use  and  they  are 
taught  to  fly  and  to  depend  upon  themselves.  To  see 
the  pare.t  tearing  to  pieces  the  comf(,)rtable  nest  and  to 
render  homeless  the  young  eaglet  seems  cruel  to  an 
observer  who  does  not  understand  the  motive  of  the  par- 
ent bird.  Why  should  not  the  eaglet  be  left  undisturbed 
in  its  comfortable  nest,  where  it  may  remain  for  weeks? 
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Tlie  partnt  bird  too  well  knows  that  as  Ioiil;'  as  it  remains 
in  the  nest  its  wind's  will  not  become  strong"  and  it  will 
consc(jnently  be  hel[)less  and  (lej)en(lent.  Seeing  the 
yonng  eaglet  nse  its  wings  dexteronsl\'  in  a  short  time, 
the  observer  nnderstands  tliat  it  was  a  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  yonng  that  ])rom|)ted  the  mother-bird  to  dis- 
turb the  f|uiet  of  the  nest. 

Is  th.ere  not  a  valuable  lesson  for  all  to  learn  ftom 
the  action  of  the  eagle?  Ilow  often  do  men  build  them- 
selves nests  of  ease  and  luxury  and  determine  to  settle 
down  comfortably,  when  the  strong  arm,  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  disturbs  their  would-be  rest  and  over- 
throws their  plans.  Oftentimes  have  men  looked  upon 
their  lot  as  a  hard  one,  upon  ( iod's  dealings  with  them  as 
almost  unkmd.  It  is  only  after  they  have  been  brought 
to  realize  the  full  developnient  of  God's  ])lan  that  they 
are  able  to  say  from  the  heart.  "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Ciod."  Jacob,  when  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  Jose|)h  in  Egypt,  said.  "All  these  things 
are  against  me."  Joseph,  looking  backward,  said,  "(lod 
n.eant  it  unto  good."  Paul,  who  was  persecuted  and  who 
endured  untold  sufTferings.  asserts  that  these  lighl  afllic- 
tions  work  oui  for  us  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory. 

Parents  can  also  take  a  lesson  from  the  action  of 
tlie  UK^ther-bird.  Children  should  be  made  to  dei>en(l 
Ujion  themselves.  Many  children,  and  this  may  be  more 
true  of  children  of  wealthy  parents,  are  petted  and 
fondled  by  anxious,  loving  ])arents,  until  they  are  of  no 
good  in  ihe  world,  because  the\-  have  not  learned  to  de- 
|)en(l  upon  their  own  strength.  Xotable  examples  are 
the  two  sons  of  millionaire  ( ieo.  I'ullman.  who,  (jn  ac- 
count of  their  shiftless  and  prolligate  ways,  found  it 
necessary  to  withhold  part  of  their  rightful  inheritance 
ami  to  ajipoint  a  custodian  of  all  allotted  to  them. 
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ri{.\l'i'S  Ol'  CIIAIJAi    TKH. 


'i'licy  sli;'li    iiinuiii    Up   wiiii    \\iii;rs.     Isiii.-ili. 

i".\ri"ii  Ri'.Mox  i':s  i-i:.\K. 

The  bird  ('flcn  pcwhcs  on  a  frail  branch  that  l)cn(ls 
and  yields  beneath  its  weight,  or  is  swayed  by  the  lij^iitest 
l-recze.  It  has.  however,  no  fear,  even  thon.qh  the  out- 
ward and  material  support  should  L^ive  way,  for  it  has 
winj^s,  those  supports  \n  itself  which  (lod  has  i^iven.  So 
faith,  the  n-ift  of  (lod.  renders  one  in  a  n-easure  inde- 
pendent (jf  external  prc)j)s.  and  buoys  up  the  soul.  thou,i;"h 
all  earthlv  aids  be  withdrawn. —  E.    i\  Thwinu'. 

It  must  be  a  stirring;  moment  in  the  life  of  a  little 
bird  when,  thrust  Hutterin*^-  from  the  nest,  it  discovers 
that  it  need  not  fall — that  hs  win^-s  can  bear  it  uj).  llu^"o 
lia.s  l)rouL;ht  the  thought  'i  er\-  close  to  us  in  the  beautiful 
lines: 
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"TW  likr  .1  Iiinl    that  li;iltiii;,'  in  Ikt  lli-lit. 

A    whili'   '111    liiiii'_'lis    (()()    sliu'lit. 

l'"tM'Is   lliciii  i;i\c  iiwiiy   Itciiriilli  ImT,  ami  yet   sinirs, 

Kiiiiwiiii:    ilial    slic  hath    win-s." 

Very  oi'ti.'!!  ill  tlusc  lives  of  ours  we  rest  for  a  time 
on  "houi^lis  too  slight."  We  depeiul  on  oiir  own 
strength,  on  the  promises  ()f  friends,  on  circninstances 
that  seem  so  favorable,  and  suddenly  we  find  them  giv- 
ini;'  way  heneath  us.  lUit  even  then  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  fall  helplessly.  Let  us  spread  the  pinions  of 
faith  and  love,  and  soar  upward.  sin^iuL;'  praises  to  Mini 
who  f^'dxv  us  our  win^s.  not  only  to  prevent  our  falliiij.;. 
but  that  we  should  iiit)unt  joyfully  into  the  eloudless  blue 
of  heaven  itself. 

Tl  is  a  eiear  delight  for  the  soul  to  have  trust  in 
the  fidelitv  of  another.  It  makes  a  pillow  of  softness  for 
the  cheek  which  is  burning  with  tears  and  the  touch  of 
];ain.  It  pours  a  balm  into  the  very  source  of  sorrow.  Tt 
is  a  hope  undeferred.  a  tl(^wery  seclusion,  into  which 
the  mind,  when  weary  of  sadness,  may  retreat  for  a 
caress  of  constant  love;  a  warmth  in  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship forever  lingering"  (^n  the  hand:  a  consoling  voice 
that  dwells  as  with  an  eternal  echo  on  the  ear;  a  dew  of 
merc\-  falling  on  the  bruised  and  troubled  hearts  of  this 
\v>)rl(!. —  Harper's. 

'Idle  effect  of  abating  faith  means  disorder,  wicked- 
ness, the  d<  cay  of  homes  and  of  governments.  Tt  means 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  such  men  as 
Robespierre  and  Miralieau.  It  means  riot  and  uprising 
and  communistic  excitement.  Life  would  then  be  but  a 
burning,  sandy  desert,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dark 
and  impenetrable  horizon.  An  endless  starry  night 
would  settle  over  the  world,  and  instead  of  the  hymn  of 
praise  and  the  song  of  lioi)e  there  would  everywhere  be 
heard  the  piercing  wail  of  anguish  and  despair.— S.  P. 
L 
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THAITS  or  rilAKACTKR 


Tiikf  us  llu'  foXfs,   llu-  lilllf   tuxes,    fur  our  \  iiics   Imvc  tciuh'r  j,'rnin's. 

— Scilullinu. 

LiTTi.K  Foxr:s. 

The  little  foxes  infestiiiii"  the  vine  and  bearinu"  awav 
luscious  fruit  represent  those  unsusi)ecte(l.  insi^-niticant 
little  causes  that  nibble  many  clusters  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, marring-  the  noble  institution  of  home,  and  ^[jrantinL:;' 
to  conuuunities  of  people  far  less  happiness  than  their 
circumstances  and  their  traits  entitled  them  to  expect. 

The  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  may  be  very  little 
foxes,  but  they  do  a  tremendous  work  and  become  of  vast 
importance.  The  little  and  unimportant  thinj^s  in  our 
lives  often  make  up  those  lives,  form  our  characters 
and  determine  our  future  destinies. 

/•"(/////-////(////;•■  IS  a  little  fox  that  many  people  let  run 
(juite  freely  amon_n-  their  vines,  with  the  idea  that  he  helps 
t'ie  growth  of  ihe  grapes,  lint  let  us  look  over  life  and 
ask.  Mow  nnich  of  the  fault-tinding  that  prevails  has  the 
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least  tciii!cno\  to  do  any  uoodr  llow  nuu'li  of  it  is 
ucll-tinK(l.  wt'll-spokcn  and  deliberate,  and  how  nuich 
of  it  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  to  i^^ive  vent  to 
an  irritaltle  state  of  feelinj^^? 

Ri'f^rcssioii. — 'Hie  bitterest  tears  shed  over  <^raves  are 
for  words  left  unsaid,  deeds  und(^ne.  llow  nmch  more 
mijrht  we  make  of  our  friendships  if  our  thoui;ht"'  of  love 
blossomed  into  deeds:  and  yet  many  of  us  have  a  habit 
of  repression  in  re.^ard  to  all  that  is  noblest  within  us. 
This  little  fox  may  seem  too  small  to  d(3  any  nuschief. 
\  et  he  has  spoiled  many  i^rapes  of  happiness.  Let  us 
^ay  the  kind  things  that  rise  in  our  hearts,  do  the  loviuii" 
deeds  that  we  Ion"  to  do.  till  the  hearts  of  those  aromid 
us,  instead  of  beini;  so  many  frozen  islands,  shall  re- 
sound with  the  eeho  of  bird  voices.  answerin<^  with  a 
constant  melody  of  love. 

Self-Will  is  another  active  little  fellow  who  has  de- 
.stroyed  more  q^rapes  than  can  be  estimated.  .\re  the  little 
differences  that  rise  up  in  a  family  or  conmumity  worth 
the  ill-tempered  words  apt  to  i^row  out  of  a  discussion?^ 
.\re  the  little  criticisms  we  make  on  one  another  worth 
the  destruction  of  (|uietu(le  and  happiness?  Rather  let 
every  man  and  woman  learn  to  j^ive  upjn  little  thin<;s 
with  good  g-racc. 

Irritability. — This  is  a  state  of  nervous  torture;  it 
really  approaches  physical  depravity.  There  are  .^^ome 
conditions  of  the  nerves  such  that  even  an  angelic  spirit 
in  a  body  thus  disordered  could  not  more  than  siu'ply 
endure.  The  warding  off  of  this  little  fox  can  be  ac- 
complished in  two  ways:  First,  by  keeping  ourse'ves 
out  of  irritable  bodily  states;  second,  by  controlling  tl:  ?se 
states  when  thev  environ  us. 
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Till  re  is  n  wiiy  lli.it  sctiiu'th  riglil,  Itut  tlio  end  llnrcof  is  de.itli. 

S;>lc)liiOll. 

TWO  \vA^^s. 

Jean  Paul  Richtcr  has  pictured  an  aj;c(l  man  at  the 
close  of  a  wasted  life  recalling"  the  hour  of  his  youth 
when  his  father  placed  him  at  the  entrance  of  two  roads, 
"one  kadini;-  into  a  peaceful,  sunny  land,,  covered  with  a 
fertile  harvest,  and  resoundini^'  with  soft,  sweet  sont^'s; 
the  ollui-  leading;-  the  wanderer  into  a  deep,  dark  cave, 
whence  iheie  was  no  issue,  where  poison  ilowed  instead 
<  f  water,  and  where  serpents  hissed  and  crawled."  Stung 
will]  remorse  at  the  result  of  that  hour's  choice,  he  cries 
cut  fo<  the  retruMi  of  youth,  i  lis  prayer  is  jT;i-ante(l,  for  he 
is  still  a  i)oy  at  the  parting"  of  the  ways,  and  has  seen  in 
a  dream  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  choice.  The  two 
wayv — the  way  that  leads  into  the  land  of  peace  and  fruit- 
fulness,  of  light  and  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  into  the 
land  of  unrest  and  darkness  and  death — are  before  us 
Tiow.  The  choice  is  ours  now,  hut  we  know  not  how 
long  it  will  be.     "  rherefx)re,  choose  you,  this  day."' 

Pythagoras  compared  life  to  the  letter  V.     It  is  the 


rw'i)  w.us. 


(livc-rj^inii'  of  tin-  hro.ul  and  the  narrow  ways.     It  is  easy 
to  }^()  in  the  rii^ht  way  at  first.     It  is  coniparativi  iv  easy- 
to  cros.s  from  the  wron.n"  to  the  ri_L:;'ht  way  at  the   l)ei.,nn- 
ninjT;'.    I'ut  each  (hiy's  proj^ress  widens  tlie  (hstancc.     ( )!)- 
stack's  i^row  t^reater.  till  at  last  it  is  almost  impossiUle  to 


chati.e:*.' 


A  painter  once  painted  the  portrait  of  a  lovely  child. 
Ihat  heavenly  coimtenance  cheered  him  in  his  work  as  he 
mazed  upon  it  in  his  stndx .  Years  after  he  resolved  to 
paint  its  o|)i)osite.  lie  could  find  no  face  uyiy  enou.y;h 
until  at  last  he  found  it  in  a  hardened  wretcli  confined 
for  life  in  a  prison  cell,  .\fter  paintint;  the  terrible  face 
imaoine  his  astonishment  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
that  of  the  same  person  that  he  had  painted  hetore.  The 
lovely,  innocent  child  had  become  the  hardened,  profli- 
gate criminal.  In  the  bosom  of  everv  child  there  slum- 
bers  i';  embryo  the  demon  of  destruction  and  woe  or  the 
an,:.;el  of  purity  and  li.c^ht.  luich  mdividual  must  choose 
what  it  shall  be. 

An  old  legend  says  that  a  fool  and  \  wise  man 
journeyed  together  and  came  to  a  point  where  there 
was  a  i)arlinjL;  of  the  ways — one  was  broad  and  pleasant 
and  the  other  narnnv  and  roucj^h.  The  fool  desired  to 
take  the  broad  way.  but  the  wise  man.  knowinjr  that 
the  other  was  the  slu^rter  and  safer.  ])referred  that.     Th.e 


fool, 


so  urcent  m 


his  (1< 


emands.  prevailed  upon  tlie  wise 
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man  at  last.  ac;ainst  his  better  judj^inent.  to  take  the 
pleasant  i)ath.  Robbers  took  them  cai)tive.  and  in  turn 
both  they  and  the  robbers  were  taken  by  oft'icers  of  the 
law.  liefore  the  judj^e  the  wise  man  pleaded  that  the 
fool  was  to  blame,  and  the  fot)l  pleaded  that  lie  was  oilly 
a  fool  and  that  no  sensible  man  should  have  heeded  his 
counsel.  The  judi^e  punished  both  eciually.  Man  him- 
self must  suffer  if  he  does  not  ch(K)se  the  path  of  virtue 
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As  we  li;i\c.   I  licicroi-c.  opixii'i  unit y.    It'l    us  do  ^^uuil    uiilu  all   iiicii.— 
SI.    I'i.iii. 

IMl'UOXIXC    OPPORTI'XITIRS. 

"Nu  cldck  ciiii   lick   I'lir  us  tlu'   umuiciils  y;niu'." 

TIm'  s;>ci'('l  (if  sUfiM  ss  iu  life  is  f<ir  a  uuiu  tn  be  ic-uly  fur  his  (i|>|)or- 
tuiiity    wluii   it   cnuus.     I  HsiMfli. 

Two  centuries  '.\i^o  a  jTfreat  sun  dial  was  reared  in 
All  Sonls'  ("olleiie.  ( )\f()rd,  l^n^-land.  ( )ver  it  were  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  ijold  the  Latin  words,  "llorae  perennt 
et  imputantur — "  "llours  pass  and  are  set  down  to  our 
account/'  It  is  said  that  many  younc;"  men  were  stimu- 
lated thereby  to  the  most  conscientious  use  of  hours  and 
opportunities  as  they  jiassed.  The  benefit  was  seen  in 
the  loni^-  lives  of  usefulness  and  faithfulness  of  many  of 
these  noble  vouth. 


I.MIM{(»\  INC  nlM'(HirrM'l'Ii:s.  IT 

I  tliiiik  that  "oppMriiinitN "  i^  likr  tlu'  tlniMriiU'  <>f 
cKctioti.  \()\\  i-an  t(.'ll  iiothiiii;  ahoiil  it  from  "\\\v  frMiii." 
iiiit  may  sit.'  "millifnis  in  it"  from  tlic  "otlicr  side." — 
j.  (i.  W'oolIc'N. 

IliiTc  lU'Nc'f  was  an  an^l  of  *  iod.  however  hri,i;ht. 
terrible  or  stroiiL;'.  that  was  ahk'  to  roll  away  the  stone 
from  the  iL^rave  of  a  dead  oi)|)orlnnity. — Mrs.   liarper. 

'I  li«'  event  of  a  lifetime  may  he  fonnd  in  an  opportune 
Uioment  of  time.  W'dliam  I.  I'r\an  saw  his  op])oitunity 
and.  by  the  utterance  of  a  few  sentc-nces  at  an  opportune 
lime,  made  tiiat  whioh  was  mithoUL;ht  of  possible,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  a^^ressive  presidential  camli- 
dates  in  our  country's  history.  \'an>lerbilt  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity in  steamboat  navi!.;ation ;  Kockefeller  in  petroleum; 
b'-lizabeth  h"ry  in  die  i)risons  of  i''n,niand;  JMiilip  .\rniour 
saw  his  op!)ortunity  in  ( Irant's  order.  "(  )n  to  Kichmond." 
Me  went  to  Xew  \'ork  and  sold  pork  at  840  a  barrel. 
Jt  afterward  fell  to  '$12  and  he  made  two  millions. 

(ioUL;h,  in  representing'  men  wii(>  do  not  sei/.e  their 
opportunit}-.  said  Jiat  some  men  have  three  hands — a 
rij^ht  hand,  a  left  hand  and  a  little  behindhand. 

( )pportunities  come  to  all.  'Idle  da\s  of  every  life 
are  full  of  them.  lUit  the  trouble  with  too  nianv  of  us 
is  that  we  do  not  make  anythini;-  out  of  ihem  while  we 
have  them,  'idle  next  moment  tlicy  are  j^one.  (  )ne  man 
j^oes  throu^i^h  life  sisjiiini,^  for  opportunities.  If  on!\  he  had 
this  or  that  .i^nft.  or  place,  or  position,  he  w(ju1(1  do  ji^reat 
tilings,  he  says;  but  with  his  nie'/iis,  his  poor  chances, 
his  meager  privileges,  his  uncongenial  circumstances,  his 
limitaticns.  he  can  do  nothing  worth)  of  himself,  'riien 
aiiotlier  man  comes  up  close  beside  him.  with  like  means, 
chances,  circumstances,  i)rivileges.  and  he  achieves  noble 
results,  does  heroic  things,  wins  for  himself  honor  or 
renown.     The  secret  is  in  the  man.  not  in   his  environ- 
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Tlinii   kll()\^l■^l    not    wIicIIht    sliill    |irns|M'r.     Snloiu  >ii, 

I'N'siU'.x  ixi'iA'i;xci':s. 

"How  do  yon  know  tlicrc  is  a  kito  in  llu-  air?"  said 
a  man  to  a  l)(\v  who  was  lioldinj;"  a  strinjj^  leading"  sky- 
ward. "T  see  nothinjT;  and  yoti  sec  notliinLT."  "lUit  I  fee! 
it  />////!"  was  tlic  ])rompt  reply. 

So  witli  many  unseen  influences  comiuj^:  from  various 
sources.  Wv  cannot  explain  their  (iri<?i'i.  but  somehow 
they  mold  and  shape  our  lives-  somehow  we  feel  them 
]nill  our  hearts  upward  and  onward. 

We  associate  with  men  wIk^sc  thoughts  are  en- 
nobling;, whose  lives  are  refined  and  have  an  aim.  whoso 
conversation  is  elevatini;,  whose  manners  and  beariuij 
arc  courteous  and  diL;nified.  and  unconsciously  our  own 
hves  are  taking  on  the  same  traits,  our  characters  are 
expanding-  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  our  companions  be  those  whose  thoughts  are  de- 
basing-, whose  lives  are  coarse  and  annless.  whose  con- 
versation   is   commonjilace   and   borders   un    the   vulgar, 
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\\li«)Si'  Miannors  arc  riuK'  and  «»ff(tisi\i'.  and  unconsciouslN 
and  involuntarily  wo.  at  !«.'a>t  in  sonu'  ns|)i(.i>,  >lin\v  tho 
infliU'iict.'  of  tlu'sc  surroiindin.Lis  upon  nur  own  lives. 

Sailiui.^  l"r(»ni  Cuba,  a  sailor  thought  lie  had  .i^ainod 
.sixty  luik's  otu'  day.  but  tlu-  next  observation  shoui-d 
that  he  had  lost  more  ihan  thirty  miles,  'riuie  \vas  an 
unseen  undercurrent.  'VUv  >\u\)  had  been  .i;<>ini;-  forward  bv 
•  he  wind  but  j^^oinj.,^  baek  by  a  eunent.  A  man's  eouisc 
mas  often  seem  to  bi'  ri^ht.  but  the  undereunent  is  some- 
limes  earryin.n  him  in  a  direction  the  ver\  op|>osite  of 
that  which  hi'  thinks  he  is  i^oini;.  I'useen  intluences 
may  be  debasin*;"  or  clevatin.i;'.  I'.very  man  has  an  inllu- 
ence  nwr  someone  else.  This  inlluenee  may  bi'  far- 
reachiujL;'  or  otherwise,  aceordint;  to  circmnstances.  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  or  to  be  free  from  the  responsibilitv 
(jf  exertinj.:^  an  inlUience  upon  others.  I'"ach  one  must. 
however,  decide  for  himself  whether  this  inlluenee  shall 
be  eiinobliufi^  or  deijradin.^'. 

.Many  a  pliable  yoiuli.  whose  future  was  still  unde- 
cided, has  had  his  destiny  determined  b\  a  word,  a  look, 
a  touch,  a  shadow.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  world  who  never  knew,  nor  even  sus- 
pected, that  it  was  some  small  circumstance  that  deter- 
mined their  destruction.  Thousands  of  men  have  been 
led  by  some  unseen  intluence  to  choose  the  better  part 
and  to  give  their  lives  for  the  upliftinn^  of  humanity. 

"T  have  no  more  intluence  than  a  farthing'  rush- 
lif^dit."  said  a  workman,  in  his  blouse.  .\  friend  replied: 
"Well,  a  rushliji^ht  does  much.  It  may  burn  a  haystack  or 
a  house:  it  helps  one  read  a  chapter  in  (IokI's  word,  (lo 
your  way  and  let  your  little  rushlii^^ht  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  glorify  your  T'ather  in  heaven." 
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Kvil  sliall  Hot  uvcrtjiki'  us.-  Aiiius. 

OVERTAKEN   'iV  THE  TIDi:. 

'Tv.as   ivciiing,  and  thu   scttiii}^  suii 

riiiwv   beams  of  fire  athwart  t'le  lea, 

Av  two  young  forms,  their  errand  done, 
Hied   home  beside  the   heaving  sea. 

I'lie   way  was  long— the   rocky  shore 

Stretched  round  for  miles  beneath  their  eyes; 
Vet  o'er  the  waters,   straight  before, 

Their  father's  shclteied  cabin  lies. 

"Come,  sister,  come,"  the  elder  cried, 

"We'll  cross  the  moist  and  spongy  sand; 

Our  swifter  feet   shall  race   tl.e  tide. 

And  reach  yon  jutting  point  of  land." 

They  go;   but   ere  they   far   had   crossed. 

The  flood  had  turr.ed   with  foaming  crest- 
Came   roaring  in— and   all    seemed   lost, 
As  terror  filled  each  childish  breast. 
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Tlu'v    looked    bciiind — tlu'    trraclKToii.- 
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1  1k'  yonnt^iT   L;azrd    w  ith    ^tarni.y    c\r> 

'I'liat    .ylittcrc'd    with   ftstatii-    tear. 
And    wattdird    the    foamiiiti    wall-   ari<e 

iliat   ni'arer  rolled,  and   >till   more  n(  .ar. 

'!"iie  elder  prayed.   "'(  )  ( iod.  onr    Lord! 

Who  lon.n'  a.n'o   in    (ialilee 
I)id-t    still    the    te4npest    li\    th\'    word. 

With  i)Uy  now   our  peril  seel" 

Thai  prayer  was  lu.inl,  for  fai'.h  h,id  pra\ed 

A   boat  lea])>   swiftly  o'er  the   \va\es; 
'Jduir  earthly    ])arent    Hies    to   .aid. 

\nd.  praisinu   (iod.   his  children    s.a\es| 

-     1'.    J.    [^)pe. 

Tliii.s  (loos  yout'i  often  vcMitiirc  in  patlis  that  sccni 
safe  for  the  tinic  I)cinjj,  l)iit  hardly  haxitio-  entered  upon 
them  the}-  are  ovt.Ttaken  by  tides  of  teini)tation.  of  (lotil)t. 
of  nnhehjf.  of  sin.  I  low  often  have  proniisinj;-  youths, 
sti'onc',"  and  vigorous,  started  out  hehcviu};-  tlietnseives  able 
to  witiistand  any  tlow  of  the  tide,  hut  how  often,  even 
ere  the  noonchiy  of  life  was  reached,  have  the  tides  of  evil 
associates,  bad  habits,  sinful  pleasures  and  seif-in>h.i'- 
gence  rolled  over  them,  leaving;'  them  physical  and  moral 
wrecks!  lietter  take  the  more  safe  ])ath.  even  thouj;h 
to  youthful  e\es  aiiothcr  may  seem  m(»re  itiviting-.  Bet- 
ter not  lake  the  hrst  i;iass  of  strong'  drink,  better  not 
smoke  the  first  cigar,  than  to  depend  upon  your  strength 
to  quit  when  you  wisli.  Thousands  who  were  of  tlu-  same 
mind  as  you  have  gone  down  l)efore  these  awful  tides  of 
habit,  i)leasure  and  sin.  I'etter  take  the  Irishmati's  ad- 
vice, wh.o,  after  being  in  this  country  f(Tr  some  liuK .  wrote 
tt~)  liis  friend  in  Ireland:  "i')ear  Patrick,  if  you  have  not 
started,  go  back."  Do  as  Solomon  sa\:,  "Leave  off  be- 
forehand." 
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LauiK-h  oiU  into  Ibo  dct'p.— Jesus   ('liris;l. 

IX  dj-:ep  water 

A  passenger  said  to  the  pilot  of  a  steaiiil)oat :  "\\>u 
have  been  a  long-  time.  1  suppo-j.  at  this  business?" 
■'^'es."  answered  the  pilot,  "upward  of  twenty  years." 
"You  know.  then,  every  rock  and  shoal  in  these  waters?" 
"Not  by  a  long  way."  was  the  reply.  "How  then  dare 
yi)U  act  as  pilot?"  in(|uired  the  passenger.  "r)ecause  1 
know  where  the  deep  water  is."  That  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  safe  piloting.  As  long  as  the  man  at  the 
vvheel  ke|)t  the  boat  in  deep  water  she  was  safe,  .Manx 
>hips  have  been  wrecked  because  the  men  in  charge 
lailed  to  see  that  their  course  was  taking  the  vessel  out 
of  deep  water.    Safety  lies  in  keeping  in  the  channel. 

That    pilot    unconsciously    expressed    an    important 
tiutl;  tlial  rdl  will  do  well  to  obserxe.     It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
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sar\-  for  lis  to  know  the  extent  and  character  of  all  the 
evils  that  exist.  Uiit  we  do  need  to  Know  where  the  patli 
of  rii2:ht  and  duty  lies. 

'idle  sii^o^cstion  that  we  on,L;ht  to  know  jn.st  what 
evils  exist  in  order  that  we  niay  avoid  them  is  a  danj;er- 
ons  one.  ^'onnj;-  men  often  think  that  they  must  look 
on  the  face  of  vice  in  order  to  recooiii/.e  \irtut'  when 
th'-y  see  lier.  There  could  he  no  i^reater  mistake.  \  ir- 
tue  can  he  recoi^nized  without  any  such  perilous  experi- 
ments. Keep  to  the  deep  water  youiii;-  man.  It  is  not 
re(|uired  of  you  to  name  and  descrihe  all  the  rocks  of  evil 
that  lie  outside  of  the  channel,  ^'our  i)la.ce  is  not  amonsj^ 
the  reefs  and  shoals  hut  where  there  is  plenty  of  clear 
water  ])etween  your  ves-^e^s  keel  and  the  1)ottom.  The 
honest  in.|uirer  need  not  he  in  douht  as  to  where  the 
jiath  of  a  clean  and  useful  life  lies.  It  will  not  help  and 
it  may  hinder  him  to  hecome  ac(|uainted  with  the 
"crooked  ways"  of  wicked  men.  It  is  hetter  to  he  called 
ignorant  and'verdain"  and  be  innocent  than  to  he  amonj;- 
the  knowinu'  and  hesmirched  ones.  With  intentions 
and  i)urposes.  however  noble  and  elevatin,^',  the  investii^a- 
tions  of  the  theater  and  the  dens  of  vice  and  infamy  nuist 
leave  their  mark  on  manhood's  innocent  brow,  ^'ouns.,'■ 
man.  avoid  these  awful  rocks  and  shoals  and  keep  in 
deep  water.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  tiiue.  it  is  runnini:^ 
a  fearful  risk  to  ac(|uaint  Nourself  familiarlv  with  evil. 

The  same  truth  holds  in  the  religious  world.  It  is 
better  to  know  what  ( iod  sa\s  than  to  know  what  the 
errorist  and  critic  of  (  lod's  word  sa\s.  It  ma\  be  Hu- 
business  of  the  cartoL^riipher  to  map  out  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  but  the  pilot's  !)U>iness  is  to  kt'ep  the  ve'ssel  in 
deep  water.  Many  have  been  wrecked  on  tJU'  shoals 
of  uid)eli'  f  in  attemptin.L;'  to  investigate  error.  The  best 
refutation  of  error  •■:  the  teacliiii^  of  the  liuih.  The 
safest  way  to  exti'ud  reli^'on  i>  the  li\iniL;"  of  the  truth 
\\  hatevcr  else  you  do.  kee[)  in  deep  water,  young  man. 
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Uiillifi   .  .  .   lliau  to  t'lijoy  the  iilciisuies  of  sin.     S'.   I'.ail. 

AVERXUS. 

IMrasiircs  aic  liUt'  pnii|»i('s  siiiciul; 

Voii  seize  tlie  Hnwer.   its  lilooiii   is  slieil ; 

Or  like  tlie  siiowfiills  in   the   river. 

A  uionieiit    uiiilt — tlieii   melts  forever. 

•  •i'.unis. 

Avcrnns  means  hirdlcss  and  is  the  name  of  a  small 
and  nearly  eircular  lake  in  Campania.  Italy.  It  is  located 
in  the  lesolate  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  1  he  ancients 
say  that  a  snlphurous  and  mephitic  vapor  rose  from  the 
infernal  depths  and  himi;-  over  the  dark  waters,  poisoning 
th*>  atmosphere  and  stupefying  tlie  sense  of  the  eagle  and 
the  nightingale  that  tried  to  pass  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  wing  suddenly  became  powerless,  and  the  eagle, 
with  his  pride,  and  the  nightingale,  with  his  song,  fell 
into  the  river  oi  death. 


AVKItNIS. 


i).) 


Till  re  is  a  lake  of  pk-asurc,  ut  tolly,  of  sin.  l>ini;'  near 
the  Ikjuk's  of  the  yoiin^-.  A  deadly  ,v^  hatij^s  over  it.  The 
young,  forj^ctiul  or  ij^norant  of  its  fatal  vapors.  si)read 
tiieir  winp^s  upon  its  hither  shore — those  \\in*;s  made  in 
Heaven  and  s^ood  enou^^h  for  anp^cls.  But  at  last  their 
Ih'qht  is  checked,  and  he  the  heart  once  proud  like  the 
eaj^le's  or  sweet  with  soni;-  like  the  lark's,  alike  it  falls 
into  the  dark  tli)od.  livery  xouni;'  heart  of  man  or  woman 
carries  with  it  a  vitality  that  may  make  and  a  i^enius  that 
may  l)ea'1tif^•  a  vast  emi)ire.  As  ( iod  implants  in  tl'.e 
Nount;-  hird  a  power  that  makes  it  at  last  spread  its 
winii's  au'i  cast  itself  upon  the  soft  air.  so  into  the  youni:^ 
l)os(  m.  which  lie  loves  more  than  Fie  loves  the  sparrow, 
lie  has  emptied  an  urn  of  enthusiasm,  oi  hoju'.  of  senti- 
ment, of  love.  (  f  amhition.  which  arc  to  become  the  wini^^s 
of  all  sul)se(|uent  tliijht.  Trustin*^  yourselves,  mv  xouni:^ 
friends,  to  these  winjL^^s.  the  i^reat  air  of  the  world  will 
softly  hear  you  up.  lint  to  permit  this  holy  vitality 
to  exhaust  itself  in  a  saloon  beneath  the  pavement,  to 
comijcl  the  insj)iration  of  a  younp^  heart  to  spend  its  divine 
resources  upon  a  drunken  sons;-,  or  to  study  oidy  the 
shape  and  colorinj^-s  of  a  toilet,  to  turn  away  such  a 
i;ifted  spirit  from  the  enthusiasm  of  learnins;-,  of  art.  of 
culture,  of  religion,  and  make  it  beat  its  bright  wings 
only  in  the  foul  atiuosph.ere  of  vice,  is  the  most  i)ainful 
of  all  the  pictures  seen  in  the  drama  of  man. — David 
v'^wing. 

A  bee  found  a  pot  of  honey  ready  made,  and  began 
to  sip  out  of  the  dish  rather  than  to  t1y  about  the  meadows 
and  gather  little  by  little  the  sweetness  from  the  cups 
of  floweis.  When  it  began  to  get  tired  it  found  that 
its  wings  were  all  clogged  and  would  not  open,  nor  could 
it  drag  its  body  out  of  the  mass.  So  it  died,  buried  in 
pleasure.—  - ! .  lulmond. 
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'J'ln'  soul   (if   ilic   >ln,i;;;;iiil   dc-^i  icl  li   iiiiil    lialli    iinl  liiiiii. -Sulmiiuii. 

ON    Till-:    HOkDI'.RLAXI)    ()]•    CRIMR. 

An  idltT  is  ;i   Wiitcl;  tli;il   \v;iiits  liotli  hiUiils; 
As  iist'lcss  if  it  f:(»(s  its  w  iicii   it   sImikIs. 

— ("owper. 

"Work  is  as  necessary  for  jK'ace  of  mind  as  for 
lieallli  of  l)oily.  A  dav  of  worry  is  more  exliauslinjc;" 
than  a  week  of  work." 

1diejji.rd_tliat..c_eases  to  use  its  wini^s  (k^es  not  hani^ 
in  mid-air,  hut  drops  like  a  stone  to  the  firound,  and  by 
a  kiw  almost  as  certain  he  sinks  into  evil  habits  whose 
time  and  faculties  are  not  en^e^aj^i^ed  in  innocent  and  j^ood 
employments.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  thoui^h  the 
periods  of  relaxation  are  desirable  there  is  danj^er  in 
unduly  prolonj^i'inp;'  them.  '' Thj-irejire^iew,  indeed."  says 
Addison,  ''who  know  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent;  ever}' 
diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expen.«e  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  lluir  very  first  step  (Hit  of  l)usiness  is 
into  vice  (^r  folly."  The  purest  water  left  to  stagnate 
grows   putrid,   and    the    finest    soil   thrown    into    fallow 
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soon  throws  up  a  orop  of  weeds.  Had  David,  as  in  otlier 
days,  followi'd  liis  army  to  tlu-  l)attlctifld.  ho  had  porilcd 
his  life  hut  saved  his  character:  escapinj;'  a  temptation  that 
o\\(.(l  perhaps  more  than  half  its  power  to  the  Iuxiumous 
easi'  and  idleness  of  a  palace,  hlleness  iJ^  the  jnother  of 
mischief,  and  who  wotild  keep  their  hands  from  doiui]^ 
wronj;'  must  employ  them  in  doinm  ij^ood. — (luthrie. 

There  is  nothint^-  that  wastes  streni^th  like  idleness, 
and  nothini;"  that  keeps  one's  strenj^th  like  tireless  ac- 
ti\ity.  Alice  Rollins,  in  a  little  poem,  tells  of  a  potter 
at  his  work  whose  one  foot  was  kei)t  husy  turning;'  his 
swift  wheel,  while  the  other  rested  patiently  on  the 
P'ound.  When  svmpathv  is  expressed  in  "How  tired 
his  foot  must  he!"  the  ])otter  corrects  the  error  as  to 
the  source  of  weariness: 

"Slowl.v   lie  iMiscd   his   imlit'iit    cyi's, 

Willi   liniiK'ly   initli   insi)ir«'(l; 
No.    iiiiinii.  it   isii'i    tile  font   lii;il   i<i(  ics. 

Tlic  uiic  tiiiil  sl:iii(ls  irt'ls  til'cU." 

Tf  you  wart  to  .^et  tired.  do_ru)thing.  The  man  that 
is  idle  is  least  ready,  to  lend  a  hclpin*;-  hand,  while  the 
man  who  is  dointi;'  most  is  always  readv  to  do  one  thinp^ 
more.     Shun  idleness  as  you  would  a  deadly  foe. 

Idle  man  who  did  not  think  it  resi)ecta1)le  to  hrinfr 
up  his  children  to  work  in  later  years  heard  from  his  three 
sons.  One  was  a  driver  on  a  canal;  another  was  arrested 
as  a  vai^rant :  the  third  had  ^'one  to  an  institution  to 
learn  to  hammer  stones  under  a  keeper. 

( leori^^e  Schorl)  says  laziness  is  the  un])ar(lonal)le  sin. 
X'ature  abhors  a  vacuum,  especially  in  the  head.  If  it 
is  not  filled  with  q-ood.  the  had  will  surely  find  soinethiui;-. 
If  the  soil  is  not  cultivated  weeds  will  in;-row.  h  is  im- 
portant to  direct  the  occupation  of  a  people,  hut  much 
more  im|:iortant  to  direct  their  leisure.  Idleness  should 
always  he  considered  a  disorace. 
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As   !i    iiKiii    iliiiikclli    ill    liis    lniirl    sn    is    lie      SoloiiMii. 

i':i>:i-:("r  ( )k  si"( )()r!':i)  ^iiol'ldicki-:!). 

\  map  cannot  aspire  if  In-  looks  down.  Look"  up- 
ward, live  upward. —  Mardcn. 

niu'  \dutli  who  docs  not  look  uji  will  look  down, 
and  tlu'  spirit  that  docs  not  soar  is  destined  ]icrhaps  to 
tiTovcl. — r)isracli. 

Tf  wo  look  down,  then  our  shoulders  stoop.  Tt  our 
thoughts  look  down,  our  eha-acter  bends.  Tt  is  only 
when  we  hold  our  heads  up  that  the  body  becomes  erect. 
It  is  onh  wlien  "^^\•  thout^hts  "["o  up  that  om-  lives  l)ccom.- 
erect. — .Mexander  McKen/^ic. 

Stooped  shoulders  are  a  defoimity  an^l  a  serious 
detriment  t(^  g'ood  health.  One  of  the  first  principles  (J 
physical  beatitw  strenqlh  and  healthfulness  is  ercci  car- 
riai;<.'.  Alan's  uprii^dit  carriao'c  is  nnv  of  tlie  stroncf  marks 
of  distinction  fr(^m  0]v  brute  creation,  and  the  Creator 
has  made  it  essential  to  physical  perfecti(^n  and  fullness 
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of  (lays.     A  stoopt-'d  t'onii  i>  unnatural.      Kcv])  the  Ixxl) 
straight.    This  is  important. — .'^.  T.  ."^prcn^. 

There  is  a  pcrsonaHty.  within  this  outt'r  stature, 
which  also  lias  form.  i)roporti()ns  and  earriai;e.  It  is 
the  true  self.  This  inner  man  originally  was  rrvi't.  up- 
right, holy.  i')iit  sin  eanir  and  smote  him  into  deformity. 
(  )rij;inally  he  looked  upward;  since  his  fall  his  thoui^hts 
are  downward,  and  he  continuallx  i^oes  from  \):u\  to  worse. 
lie  stoops  earthward.  .Ml  the  imaginations  of  his  lu-art 
are  evil.  If  our  hal)ilual  thou<.jhts  arc  down  and  not  up. 
then  our  character  is  sure  to  hend — and  is  hcnt  and  we 
are  returninj;-  to  the  deceitful  and  destructive  ways  of  sin. 
It  is  essential  to  spiritual  healthfulness  that  wc  hold  our 
heads  up  and  that  we  strictly  maintain  an  erect  carriage. 
This  erect  bearint^  is  one  of  the  stroni;'  marks  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  servants 
of  sin.  There  should  be  no  stoop-shouldered  Christians. 
i»ut  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  veil  were  drawn  aside 
and  we  were  enabled  to  see  the  s])irittial  man  as  hv  is  in 
nuiltitudes  of  Christians,  we  would  behold  a  sorry  lot 
of  defonuities. — S.  I'.  Spreuji;'. 

A  noble  aspiration  <;"ives  the  youth  a  manly,  erect 
bearing"  <"  hi  the  other  liand.  to  have  no  aspirations  or  to 
aspire  to  that  which  does  tujt  ennoble  life  gives  the 
individual  the  stoop-shouldered  appearance. 

John  Ruskin  is  said  to  have  given  awav  most  of  his 
fortune  in  his  efforts  to  teach  l^nglisli  artisans  what  is 
beautiful.  George  W.  Childs,  IMiiladelpi'.ia's  nobleiuan; 
Elizabeth  Fry,  England's  prison  reformer;  W.  1^.  Dodge. 
Xew  York's  philanthropist;  krances  ]•'.  \\'ill;u-d,  the 
'leader  in  temperance  work;  ( lladstone.  the  invincible,  and 
a  host  of  others  of  Cod's  nobility,  have  risen  to  such 
great  heights  because  of  an  aspiratioti  towering  far  abo\e 
.nlfish  ambition  or  the  love  of  glor\ .  riidies  an.l  outwr^rd 
advantages. 
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Iliiihir    lliy    Ijillirr   ,'lli>l    I  ll  \     Mini  liiT.     . It'll. i\  Jill. 

I-IIJAL   AI'l-i:CTI()X. 

DtirinU"  tlic  l'"rc'iu-li  Revolution  an  innocent  i;irl  and 
licT    fatlur    were   imprisoned.      When    llu'    massaciH's    o 
Septemhc'v  connneiieed  and  the  si^ht  of  blood  seemed  to 
increase  thi.'   raiie  of  the  assassins  the   i^irl's   father   was 
]((\  forth  to  he  executed.     The  youni;-  oirl  threw  hersel 
lietweeii  lier  father  and  her  enemies  so  that  a  sword  Hftei 
against  lier  father  could  not  he  struck   hut  tlu-oULih  the 
hody  of  his  child.     Tlie  couras^e  and  filial  atTection  for  : 
moment    stunned   the   assassins.     She   seized    the    fa\-or- 
ahle    op])ortunity    and    ])lea(l    for    his    life.      (  )ne    of   the 
monsters    proposed    that    she    should    drink    a    i;iass    o 
hlood  and  her  father  would  he  saved.    She  shuddered  anc 
retreated.  l)Ut  filial  affection  ,nained  the  ascendenc\    anc 
>iie  yielded  to  the  horrihle  condition.     The  cr\-  of  "  Par- 
don" was  hear'l    and  she  fell  into  her  father's  tremhliuLi- 
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anus.  wIiM  \va>  (tvcrcdinc  1)\  muMi  powerful  affcctii)t\  and 
so  providential  a  (Klivcrancc.  I'vcii  [hv  Dntras^cous 
assassins  shed  tears,  and  the  father  and  danq'hter  were 
einulucted  t<i  a  place  of  safet\. 

A  jTfentieinan  of  Sweckn  was  eondennied  to  sutler 
death  as  a  punishment  for  offenses  eoniniilted  in  the 
discharj^e  of  an  inipcntant  j)ul)lic  office  which  he  had 
filled  acceptablv  for  many  years.  llis  son,  ei.ijhteen 
years  of  a,i(e,  learniniL;'  of  his  father's  doom.  rnshe<l  before 
till'  jud.L;e  who  had  profKiunced  the  fatal  decree,  and. 
throwing-  himself  at  his  ftet.  prayed  that  he  mijj^ht  suffer 
instead  of  his  father.  The  mai^istrale.  satisfied  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  \outli.  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the 
king.  Idle  kini;  was  so  deeplx  affected  by  the  son's 
reverence  and  love  for  his  father  that  he  pardoned  the 
father  and  appointed  the  son  to  a  confidential  office. 

Hebrew  tradition  i^ives  an  account  of  a  Dentile  .y^eni 
merchant  who  had  a  very  valuable  sa])phire.  unsurpassed 
in  brilliancy  and  color.  .\  Jewish  elder  was  sent  to 
*;earch  for  such  a  stone.  The  i.iem  merchant  informed  him 
that  he  had  what  was  desired  but  could  not  i^-et  it  at 
once,  as  it  was  in  a  room  in  which  his  aj.^ed  father  was 
sleeping',  and  money  could  not  iiuluce  him  to  wake  his 
father.  The  elder  was  compelled  to  return  at  once,  and 
offered  him  many  times  its  value  for  the  gem.  but  the 
merchant  could  not  be  persuaded  to  disturb  his  father, 
lie  lost  a  very  j^rofitable  ^ale.  but  he  had  something 
better — tiie  consciousness  of  having  the  blessing  that 
comes  from  a  son's  filial  affecti(Mi. 

Some  may  suppose  these  to  be  extreme  cases,  but 
there  are  many  examples  of  children  risking  their  lives 
and  all  to  show  their  affection  for  their  i)arents. 

Do  your  parents  know  of  the  filial  affection  toward 
them?  Show  it  in  ever\-  possible  wa\-  now  and  make 
their  lives  the  happier.     To-movrow  it  may  be  too  late. 
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A     illihl     is     klluwii     by     llis    (]i)ini,'-.       Snldinnll. 

I'lLiAi.  i.\(;r A'nirDi-:. 

IldW    vliiil'pcl'    lll;lll    .'I    sclpi'rK  "s    luiilli    il     is    In    iiiivr    ;l     lii;llii>  f   s    dli'il. 

— Sli.'ikcsp  •.irt', 

limi'.'lliCKlc:     llioll    lii;il'tilr-lli;ll'lt'il    liiinl. 

MiiTi'   liiilcnus.    when    Ilioii   sIhpw'sI    iIkc    ii:    .1    cii  l.i. 

'rii.Mll    lllc     <r;i    inolislcl'. 

— Sll:i!irs|,r:i  r,'. 


He    lll.cl's    '!ll^l;ll.'f'nl    liMS    tin    ::llilt     l>llt    ulli'; 
.vll  oilier  iriiiics  iii;i\-  p.iss  I'oi' \irf I'l's  in   liim. 


-Vu    lll«. 


A  poor  ne^rcss.  a  slave  in  the  Mauritius,  with  |L;Toat 
labor  and  loni;'  ])arsinu)ny.  had  saved  as  nuich  money 
as  enabled  her  to  purchase  her  daug'hter  from  their  oom- 
iiion  owner;  bcini;-  content  to  remain  in  l)onda_c^e  for  the 
jileasure  of  seeing  her  child  walkinj:]^  at  large,  with  shoes 
on  her  feet,  which  are  there  the  badge  of  freedom  among 
people  of  color,  no  slave  being  permitted  to  wear  them. 
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Sodti  aftii-  tlu'  alYictidiiatr  molluT.  li.ipiJi-ninjj;  to  conic 
into  a  ro'im  wlurr  tlii>-  (1an,L;lHir  \va^  >ittinjLi.  vcrx'  natur- 
ally and  uncnnscion'^Iy  sat  down  ln'sidc  Ikt.  as  slu'  had 
hc'c'ii  wont  to  do.  A  niuniint  or  two  aftorwarcl  the 
daui^htir  tiUMicd  round  in  a  ra.ni'  an<l  '■I'hidsi'd  Iut.  rx- 
i-lainiinj4'.  "iliw  dari'  you  sit  in  ni\  pn-scm-i'?  I  )o  you 
not  know  iliat  I  am  a  irw  woman  and  you  ari-  a  slave?" 

Mow  often  in  tlii>  laud  that  hoasts  that  the  shaekUs 
of  the  >la\c  are  hroki'U  d(K>  it  oeeur  that  ])areuts  are 
llie  slaves  of  tlu'ir  ehildren  in  cverxthiuL;'  hut  in  name. 
The  love  for  the  ehild  prompts  the  parent  t(.)  self-denial 
in  the  extreme,  and  then,  when  tlie  ehild  is  jL^rowu  and 
has  formed  associations  that  arc  n<>t  congenial  to  tiie 
hij^-hest  welfare,  the  son  or  dau,L;hter  repays  the  debt 
of  jL^ratitude  hy  resortini;  to  that  most  impardonahle  of 
crimes— iuj^'ratitude.  This  feeling-  of  in^ratitudi-  steals 
by  decrees  o\er  the  soul  luuil  the  paretU  is  suhjt'cted  t<-» 
the  conditions  that  become  the  servant  and  slave. 

The  yoimjn-  man  that  refers  to  his  father  as  the  old 
man  and  to  his  mother  as  the  old  \vt>tnan  may  bi'  i^tio- 
rant  of  the  fact,  but  there  is  no  mistake  aboiU  it  that  he  is 
not  the  L;-rateful  son  that  he  should  be.  and  is  in  great 
<lang'er  of  niovinii  down  the  inclined  plane  that  eiuls 
in  recklessness.  Tlie  younj.;-  woman  that  can  enter  so- 
ciety and  enjoy  the  fashions  and  fleetinj;'  ple.isures  of 
youth  while  her  mother  is  by  necessity  compelled  to  lead 
a  life  f»f  drudi^ery  at  home  may  awake  t(j  real  facts  when 
it  is  too  late.  wIru  regret  of  the  past  will  not  efface  from 
the  mind  the  acts  Jiat  made  her  an  ungrateful  daughter. 

^'oung  man.  \oung  woman,  your  pareiUs  will  soon 
leave  \ou.  \othing  will  so  fill  \our  life  with  true  happi- 
ness as  t(^  know  that  \ou  did  your  utmost  to  repay 
\our  parents  for  their  self-denying  life  in  order  that  you 
might  prosper. 
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Ilij<  Mill's   iiiiidc   thciiisi'h  cs   \ilc  iiml    lie    rcsi  iniiu  T;    iImui    i'oi.— S  innirl. 

TAURXTAL  X  i-CLlCCT. 

Rf  wiikcfiil.   he  viirilant ; 

I»;iii.m'i'  iiiiiy  be 
At   ;iii  hour  wlicii  ;il!   M-iiiirtli 

S<'<MI1'('S|     lo     I  111  c. 

— Ciniliui'  Uuwli's  So:ili  y. 

A  f;  'hrr  tonk  liis  littic  Ljirl  of  a  few  siimnicrs  out 
walkins;-  one  plcasatn  afternoon.  In  tlicir  rambles  ilicv 
found  thcniiclves  near  a  ledqe  of  rocks.  The  lenipliuL;' 
breeze  caused  llie  father  to  sit  down  t(3  enjoy  it.  .\lmost 
tniconsciously  he  fell  aslee]).  The  little  i^irl  anuised  her- 
selt  in  pickint^-  Howe  s  and  i^rasses.  Nenturiiii;-  nearer 
lo  the  ed,t;'e  of  the  rock,  and  looking  down,  she  saw  a 
beautiful  flower,  as  she  supposed.  }V^'.  within  her  reach. 
Moopino-  down  and  leanint.^-  over  she  grasped  the  llower. 
but  in  so  doing  sli,;  iosi  her  hold  and  fell  into  the  depths 
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below.  !ler  cry  (  f  ansLi^nisli  as  she  fell  "awoke  her  father, 
wlio.  hasteniiic^  to  her  relief.  C(nil(l  do  nothing-  hut  pick 
lip  the  lifeless  form  of  his  loved  one.  with  the  little  hand 
si  ill  chitchinii-  the  Mower.  The  rei::^ret  and  remorse  of  a 
lifetime  cc^uld  not  cancel  the  effect  of  that  moment  of 
nefrlect. 

There  are  other  ])arents  whose  children  are  in  dan- 
L;ir.  morally  and  spiritually.  <jf  pitfalls  more  destructive 
than  any  precipice.  The  j)arents  who  permit  their  chil- 
(h-en  t(^  run  at  lar.<xe  without  knowinn^  what  company 
they  are  in,  or  who  permit  their  children  to  he  out  at 
nit;ht  without  knowing  where  they  are.  may  he  awake(l 
from  their  slumber  of  nej^'lect  by  the  cry  of  ani^nish 
that  comes  from  a  lost  or  ruined  life. 

I^arcnts  may  think  that  their  children  are  able  to 
iudije  for  themselves,  that  thev  are  too  wise  or  too 
cautious  to  permit  their  foothold  to  be  lost,  that  they 
are  too  well  trained  to  yield  to  the  temj)tations  to  evil,  tliat 
they  no  long'cr  need  the  care  and  ovcrsii^ht  of  earlier 
years.  They  may.  however,  find  that  in  uui^uarded  mo- 
ments an  enemy  has  been  sowing  seeds  that  are  splint- 
ing uj)  and  are  yielding  a  harvest  of  tares. 

The  ])ul)lic  was  recently  informed  of  a  youth  of  a 
well  trained  Christian  famih-  whose  j)arems  led  a  very 
busy  life.  They  were  satisfied  that  "our  boys  are  all 
\irtuoiis  and  have  no  bad  habits."  Imagine  their  sur- 
])ris(.'  to  fuid  that  a  promising  son  had  almost  ruined 
liimself  by  cigarette  smoking.  Although  uncU  r  their 
daily  care,  they  had  not  observed  ihat  bad  comi)anions 
were  misleading  one  of  their  household  until  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  cigarette  had  left  its  mark  Ujx)!!  him. 

This  circumstance  suggests  the  care  necessary  in 
training  the  young.  I  low  fr(.(|iuntl\-  the  case  tliat  the 
young  man  or  \oung  w<unan  has  fallen  owr  the  ])rc'ci- 
pice  before  tlu'  parents  arc  aware  of  an\-  danger! 
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Tliiil   ye  shoiilil   follipw  liis  si('|is.— SI.    I'diT. 

PARKXTAL  IXI'LUF.NXrL 

.   A  little  l)c)\  and  his  father  were  walkinj;  throuL;!)  a 
L;arck'n   where  there  were  tender  vines. 

"Now,  papa."  says  Xcd.  "you  l)i'  careful 
That  you  step   in  just   tlu    right  place. 

I'or  ri.uht   in  your  footstc])s   Tin  stepping." 
".\h!  that."  sighed  the  father  "is  the  case." 

Let's  >-top  now  and  think  ere  we  jouiney. 

Would  we  travel  the  road  just  ahead 
If  we  knew  that  our  own  cherished  darlings 

Would  follow  the  path  we  have  led? 

—Ada    Clarke. 

.\    ^ood    story   is   lold   l)y    I  )r.   Johnson   of  a    father 
hearing-  the  voice  of  his  child  behind  him  as  he  was  pick- 
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ing  liis  way  carefully  along  the  mountainside,  "Take  a 
safe  path.  i)a])a;  I'm  enming  after  you."  Ah!  if  older 
Christians,  while  passing  along  the  rugged  hill  of  life, 
would  only  remember  that  young  I'hristians  and  chil- 
dren are  coming  on  after  them,  how  nuich  more  circum- 
s])ect  would  thev  he  concerning  the  patii  taken.  Would 
any  father  visit  the  theater,  the  gambling  saloons,  the 
tavern,  the  place  of  licentiousness,  holding  his  little 
boy  by  the  hand?  Will  Christian  parents  permit  them- 
selves to  fre(|uent  doubtful  ])laces  of  any  kind  with  the 
almost  dead  certainty  that  their  children  will  folhnv  them 
there?  Will  unconverted  parents  continue  to  press  on 
their  downward  course  while  they  hear  the  little  feet  of 
their  darlings  pattering  after  them?  Will  anycjiie  allow 
himself  to  mish.'ad  a  little  child? 

"What   V,  111  \ou  take?"   was  the  (piestion  asked  an 
observant  bov  at  table,  and   referring  to   the   drink    he 


nil! 


dit  d 


esire 


I  will  take  what  father  takes. 


The  father  had  re 


ceived  from  the  waiter  a  j'iass  of  into.xicating  drink. 

The  father  heard  the  boy's  remark,  set  aside  his 
glass,  and  called  for  water. 

The  saddest  of  all  experiences  is  the  consciousn'ess 
that  an  opportunity  for  right  doing  has  been  lost. 

leathers  and  in.  thers.  your  o])portunit\  in  behalf  of 
your  boys  ,i.nd  girls  is  to-day — y/crc'  Don't  let  it  slip 
from  you. 

(  )ur  opportunity  is  to-day.     \ Oltaire  made  the  age 


() 


f  ^y 


the  1 


mm   inside  which  clKU"acter  substantiallv   is 


settled.  That  limit  cannot  be  set  with  safety  very  far 
ahead.  I  don't  want  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  cares  and 
pursuits  of  my  generation  as  to  forget  the  next. 
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Slu'w  thyself  !i   luaii.— David. 
Tin:  CHRISTIAN   SOLDIER   AXD    lliiRo. 

( )ur  hero,  tlic  Ciirislian.  stands  out  witl'i  a  lielniet 
of  salvation  on  iiis  head,  a  shield  of  faith  on  his  arm, 
shoes  of  g'ospel  peace  on  his  feet,  his  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  a  breastplaie  of  righteousness,  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  in  his  hand.  Such  a  soldier  does  not  enjo}- 
King  about  the  fort:  he  likes  the  open  air  of  the  battle- 
lleld  where  cotirageous  deeds  are  to  be  done. 

We  fre(|uently  associate  her()isni  with  daring  deeds 
in  time  of  danger  or  with  the  clash  of  bayonet  and  boom 
of  cannon  on  the  battlefield,  but  there  are  heroes  of  a 
still  hiu'her  or.ler.  (  )ur  dax  needs  heroes  in  all  the  walks 
of  life.  The  lieroic  Christian  soldier  rise>  above  what  the 
world   calls   fame  and   >ucces^.      He   has   the  courage  to 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    SOLDIER    AM)    HERO. 
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withstand  every  evil.  and.  altlionj^h  beaten  hack  and  (hs- 
comfited.  is  ready  to  stand  sinjj^le-handed,  if  need  he, 
hearins;-  every  attack  upon  Christian  manhood. 

Many  a  modern  youn^-  man  has  an  inorchnate 
liankerinj^' after  pnhhcity.  Some  would  crown  as  heroes 
tlie  wiimers  in  a  .i,anie  of  hasehall  or  football,  where  vcrv 
little  brains  and  no  morrd  worth  are  re(|uired.  The  effort 
of  our  daily  pa])ers  is  dis.nustini;-  and  ruinous  to  our 
\outli.  lleroes,  did  I  say'"  These  are  not  heroes. 
I  Hi:^her.  ])urer.  nobler  and  more  worthy  are  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  roval  maniiood  of  t<'-day.  Moral  worth  is 
the  true  measure  b\-  which  every  man's  stature  is  de- 
ttrniined.  I'Jimland's  prince  is  no  lorif^er  ^reat  because 
he  is  a  prince,  livery  man  is  measured  by  what  he 
is.  ]u-ery'»ne  has  in  himself  the  possibilities 
of  Christian  manhood.  A  sound  mind,  a  well-balanced 
jud.^nient.  an  intlexil)le  purpose,  a  magnanimous  soul. 
tojux'ther  witii  a  never-yielding;-  faith  in  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends  will,  \ea.  must,  make  a  hero  of  an\ 
Nouuf;-  man.  Ah)ral  heroes!  Spiritual  heroes!  These 
are  the  birthright  of  ever}'  American  citi/en.  the  heritasj'e 
of  every  man  and  woman.  I  )o  not  siL^h  for  an  o|)por- 
tunity  of  exhibiting'  valor.  To  rise  requires  an  effort. 
Any  man  can  slide  down  hill. 

'  )f  all  heroes.  (  lod's  heroes  are  the  noblest.  I  leroes 
of  long-suft'ering',  forbearance  and  charitv:  heroes  of 
unostentatious  self-denial. df  the  household,  lowly. toiling' 
oues,climl)ing  mountains  of  sacrifice  under  heavv crosses, 
without  a  human  hand  held  out  in  .sxinpathy:  men  and 
women  shut  (nU  from  slimidating  activities.  faithfulK' 
pi-rforming  eartli's  lo\\\r  ministries.  i)ointing  souls  to  a 
j)urer.  nobler  life  in  11  im  who  i-  our  life. 

hriend.  \  on  may  be  ;;  hero;  nou  ought  to  be  one. 
Awake  the  dormant  ])owers   within    \ou. 


]'«•    lint    lilic    (Imiili,    ilri\('ii    i:i1llc, 
I'ii'  a   IxTo  ill   till'    si  I  itf. 


-n'lii^follow. 
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I  will  iisti'iid  .-ibovc  I  lie  licijilils  of  the  cloinis.— Isaiali 
ABO\F.   THF   CLOUDS. 

Alpine  tourists  tell  of  climbing-  peaks  tliroiii;-h  the 
piists  until  they  stand  above  tliem  under  the  cloudltss 
sky.  In  tlie  valley  beneath  lies  the  waveless  ocean  of 
\\  liite  fogs  and  vapors.  Listeninj^,  they  hear  the  chiniinjj;- 
of  bells  and  the  sounds  of  life  and  labor  below.  Xcnv 
and  then  a  bird  darts  u])  out  of  the  cloudy  sea. perches  on 
a  crag  and  sings  a  glad  song  to  greet  the  brightness,  and 
then  dives  down  again  and  disappears. 

When  in  ^kfadeira  Mr.  Corderoy  rose  early  one 
morning,  hoping  to  reach  the  sunmiit  of  a  certain  moun- 
tain to  gaze  upon  a  magnificent  scenv  and  enjoy  the 
balmy  air.  lie  had  a  servant  witii  him  and  they  had 
ascended  about  two  thousand  feet  when  a  thick  mist 
wa,s  seen  descending    upon    them,  quite    obscuring  the 


^ 
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wliolc  face-  of  tlic  luavciis.  Mr.  C"  thought  tlu-ro  was 
nu  chance  left  but  at  ducc  to  retrace  tlieir  steps.  As  tlie 
cloud  came  nearer  the  ,t;ui(le  ran  on  penetrating  the  nust 
and  callinj^  to  Mr.  C —  ever  and  anon,  "Press  on,  Mas- 
ter, press  on!  There  is  lij^ht  beyond."  lie  did  press  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mist  was  passed,  and  they  <;azed 
upon  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty.  .Ml  was  bright 
and  clou(Hess  above;  beneath  was  the  almost  level  mist 
concealing;  the  world  below  and  i^distenin.^'  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun  iike  a  field  of  untrodden  snow.  Says  Mr.  C — : 
"There  was  nothing'  between  us  ar.d  heaven.  1  have 
often  thoug'ht  since  there  was  nothing  like  'pressing  on' 
in  every  trial  of  life,  assured  that  although  the  mists  of 
earth  ma\  hang  around  us  at  certain  stages  of  our  jour- 
ney, there  is  light  beyond." 

.Someone  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
life  that  genius,  that  noblest  gift  of  (iod  to  man,  is  nour- 
ished by  poverty.  It  is  often  necessary  that  man  push 
on  through  the  mists  of  poverty,  adversity,  and  even 
persecution,  ])efore  he  reaches  the  clear  sunlight  of  an 
elevated  position  of  hoj)es  and  ex])ectations  fully  realized. 
Succeeding-  centuries  show  tlu'  mighty  puri)Oses  (Iod  was 
working  out  in  the  apparent  failure  and  humiliation  of 
some  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  ])ast. 

Paul  wrote  a  number  of  his  best  epistles  while  con- 
fined in  a  prison  at  Rome.  lUmyan  wrote  his  "Pilgrim's 
iVogress"  on  the  untwisted  paper  used  to  cork  the  bat- 
tles of  milk  brought  for  his  meals.  The  civil  war  n- 
vealed  to  us  the  strength  of  a  Lincoln.  (larrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  would  probably  never  have  been  known 
had  it  not  been  for  slaverv.  Milton  was  blind  and  poor 
when  he  piroduced  his  greatest  works. 

Xoble.  virtuous  manhood  persistentlv  pushes 
through  the  mist  and  rises  in  the  sunlight  above  the 
clouds. 
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Beware  of  coveluusi'esis.— St.   Luke. 
TIIF,  DOC   IX  Till-:  MAXGER. 

"Tis   sti'!nit;t'   tlic  miser  slmulil    his  cnres   eiiipluy 
'I'd  iSi\\u  ihnsc  riclies  lie  fan  iic'er  tMiJoy; 
Is  It    less  slraiiue   llie   proiii.ifa I   sluHild   waste 
His  wealth  III  iMirchasf    what    he  ne'er  can  lasleV 


ro|»e 


.Tis()|)'>  l'"al)lc  of  tlu  DoLi"  in  the  Manner  is  old,  but 
[\\v  subjects  of  application  have  by  no  means  all  passed 
;i\va>.  The  doi^  lay  (U)\vn  to  sleep  in  the  fresh,  sweet 
hay  ])laced  in  the  stall  for  the  horse,  and  would  not 
permit  the  horse  to  eat  the  hay.  although  he  could  not 
eat  it  himself. 

There  are  ])ersons  whose  only  happiness  seems  to 
l)e  in  the  effort  to  keep  others  from  the  enjoyment  of 
blessings  to  which   the\    are  entitled.      This  sjMrit    often 


'r:ii':  imm;   in    iiii';  .ma.\(;i:u. 


t  \hil)its  \[<v\\  v\v\\  in  rliildlii  n  id.  ■"If  I  caniiMt  Iia\r  it. 
ill'  shall  not  haw  it  litluT,"  says  tlu'  l)<i\  who  i-  drnied 
what  nia\  sc-mii  to  i  "  a  ])U'asin\'  to  h:ni.  \^  ihr  rhild 
,n'"^vs  up  tlu'  ^ainc  spirit  acconipamis  it  in  thr  honu'.  in 
he  social  ciiclr.  in  hnsitu'ss  nw^l  cvrw  s(  .nutitno  in  the 
sacrc  1  p<.\\ .  \\  luMi  this  spirit  taki<  hold  of  an  indi- 
\  idnal  it  _l;i"o\\s  and  of  all  cvil>  is  tlu'  most  tri'aohrrous. 
Man  a  .nan.  when  lu'  hr^ins  to  arcnnniiati'  wi'ahh.  \)v- 
,^ins  to  ar(|iiir(.'  this  spirit  of  cowton^iU'ss.  Tlu'  miser 
dofs  not  in  hoarding;-  his  dollars  ^ain  ha])pini'ss.  I'Ai'ry 
dollar  added  to  his  piU-  increase's  the  covetons  s])irit.  '  le 
does  not  enjoN  his  wealth,  and  he  envies  tho>e  who  n.  d< 
i;oo(l  use  of  ilK'ir  means.  With  him  it  is  ^et.  i^c',.  <;'(i, 
(  )thers  may  i)erish  or  suffer  for  lack  of  food,  hu*  ",  >  i  is 
no  heart  in  anythinL.^-  exce|)t  to  ae<|uire  and  to  hold  \  hai 
is  most  to  he  guarded  aLiainst  is  the  hrst  appro,  h<  of 
this  spirit.     Selfishness  and   self-^ratihcation    lead   to   it. 


.\ 


o   olH'    S 


liould 


)e  wrajjpi'd  u])  in    his  own   inti'ri'Sts   It) 


the   extent   that    he   loses   all   interest 


m    tl 


ni 


:hls 


and 


ha|)])mess  ot  others.  (  )noc  this  spuMt  ji^'ains  ]K)ssossion 
of  an  indivi<lual  and  lie  is  always  ready  with  excuses  for 
his  conduct. 

janic's,  who  ate  all  the  g'rapcs.  excused  himself  hy 
sa\ini;-  that  when  he  had  eaten  half  he  happened  to  think 
that  he  had  eaten  liis  sister's  half  instead  of  his  own,  and 
expressed  sorrow  for  his  sister.  This  boy's  excuse  is  as 
plausible  as  is  that  of  many  kindred  selfish  spirits. 

in  what  stran,q-e  contrast  is  the  spirit  that  seeks  to 
make  otiiers  hajjpy — a  s])irit  that  has  actuated  all  i^Tcat 
and  prominent  men  and  women  that  have  been  a  blessinpc 
to  the  world.  Study  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women 
of  the  past  and  then  seek  to  acf|uire  their  s])irits.  and  \ou 
will  never  be  in  danger  of  the  dog--in-tlu'-man<^er  spirit. 
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(  linril  y  -li;ill  cuwv  i  lie  uuill  lludr  of  --in-..     St.  I'cttT. 

(11  \Krr\ . 

Ildll'l    lixik    I'lir    the    ll.iws    ;is    Vcill    Uo    llinillj;!!    lifr. 

Ami  i'\  ('II    w  licii  .Villi   tiiKl   I  lit'iii 
lt'<   u  ist'  1111(1    Uiiiil    In   lie   ";(iiii('-.\  li,;i    liliml. 

And    look    fill'   I  lie   \iriiic   Inliiml    ilicin. 

-i;il;i     Wlicclcr    Wilfox. 

.Iii(lj:c  not  ; 
Wlini    lunNs   to   lliy   iliiii    eves   ii    stjiiii 
III   (loil's   pure    liulil    iiiiiv    oiilv    III- 
A    scir   lii'oiinlil    Iroin    >niiic    wcll-woii    licld. 
Wlicrc   ilioii    woiildsi    only    Uiiiu    ;iii(l   yiidil. 

Adc  :li  Ic    i'roctoi'. 

Ak'xaiulcr  the  (Ileal  iuul  an  u,iL;ly  scar  on  his  forc- 
licad.  ret-eivcd  in  l)atll''.  When  an  eminent  artist  was 
rt(iiieste(l  to  i)aiin  his  portrait,  he  .-aid:  "If  1    retain   llie 

li. 


>(. 


ar  it  win  \)v  an  orten>e 


t(.  ilie  cKhnirers  of  tlie  nionare 


. 


ami n   I  o 


mit  it   it  will  tan  to  he 


a  p.'rteel  hkene 


w  hal 


CIIAltl'IV. 
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shall  I  do'"'  lie  hit  Uj»«m  a  liap)))  cxpidiciH.  lit- 
sketched  tlic  tniptTor  Icaninj^'-  on  his  elhow.  witli  Ins 
t'orc'tni^cr  on  liis  brow,  covt'rinjj^  tlu'  scar  upon  liis  fore- 
head.      Tlicre  was  the   likent-ss   with   the   scar   hidden. 

'I'lius  sliould  we  study  to  j)aint  each  other  with  tlu 
flnj^er  ni  charity  upon  tlie  scar  of  a  hrotlier.  liidinj^'  the 
u^dy  mark  I'.nd  revcalinf;^  only  the  beautiful  and  the  pfood. 

A  young  lady  was  giving  concerts  in  the  prcn'inces 
of  ( icrniany,  and  added  to  her  renown  by  aiuiouncing 
herself  as  a  i)Upil  of  the  celebrated  Lis/.t.  Arriving  at 
a  small  provincial  town  she  advertised  herself  in  the 
usual  way.  but  to  her  astonishment  learned  later  that 
Liszt  was  included  in  the  list  of  new  arrivals  at  the  hotel, 
llcr  deception  would  now  be  expo.sed.  in  her  despair 
she  adopted  the  wisest  course,  and  went  direct  to  the 
great  nuisician  himself  and  acknowledged  her  great 
wrong  and  hmnbly  implored  his  forgiveness.  Learning 
more  of  her  history  as  an  (>r])han  struggling  with  ])ov- 
erty.  he  asked  her  to  rise  and  play  a  piece  intended  for 
her  proposed  concert.  He  stood  near  and  gave  her  ad- 
vice and  suggestions,  and,  when  it  was  concluded,  said: 
"Xow.  my  child,  I  have  given  you  a  music  lesson,  ^'ou 
are  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  you  will  please  to  add  to  yoin- 
progranune  another  piece  and  announce  that  you  will 
be  assisted  by  your  master,  and  that  the  last  piece  will 
be  jjlayed  by  the  Abbe  Liszt."  Could  any  reproof  be 
keener  than  such  forgiving  kindness — such  noble  gen- 
erosity as  this?  ])Ut  Charity  is  ingenious  in  covering 
"a  nuiltitude  of  sins." 

.\t  the  battle  of  I'Vedericksburg  many  Union  soldiers 
were  lymg  wounded  on  the  field  for  more  than  a  day. 
A  Southern  soldier  took  a  sup])ly  of  water  and  went 
down  among  the  wounded  and  relieved  their  sufferings. 
I'oth  armies  suspended  hostilities  for  more  than  an  hour 
to  give  this  brave  youth  an  o-|)portimity  to  carry  on  !iis 
act  of  mercy. 
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'riif    ii.'iipic    sliiill    l.ilmr    ill    v.iiii.-  JiTfiiiiiili. 

I'KrriLi'.ss  i.\i'.<')Rs. 

i  U-ri'  wo  si'c  a  little  l)ny  raking'  in  a  lia\  field,  lie 
is  ai)i)arciitl\  iniitatini;-  tin-  ukh.  lie  j^oes  lliroviiuli  ilic 
motions,  but  in  ono  respi-ct  \\v  tail^.  'Tliv  tfctli  ol  ilic 
rake  are  turned  upward.  The  raking  i>  nnuli  ea>iiT 
this  wav.  hut  he  gathers  no  hay.  Ili-  lal)<»rs,  hut  lus 
labor  is  in  vain. 

I  low  like  this  little  boy  is  the  labor  of  many  peoj^le. 
Thcv  api)arently  are  always  bus\  but  never  s^et  aiiyth.in.q; 
aeeomi)lished.  Their  labor  amounts  to  nothing-  'beeause 
it  means  nothini;-  to  them,  or  l)eeau>e  there  is  no  detinite 
!L;rip  of  purpose  in  what  they  do. 

l-'vervthiuLi-  depends  upon  the  spirit  with  whieh  we 
work.  .\  keen  observer  said,  in  pa^sinj;-  a  buildini^-  that 
was  in  process  of  construction.  "I  can  always  tell  whether 
those  fellows  iire  doinj;-  'tiuK-  work'  or  'piece  work.'  In 
one  case  the  blows  of  their  hanmiers  dra.^-  alon.^:  slowly, 
and  seem  to  sav.  'T.v  the  dav,  by  the  day:'  in  the  other 
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cast  till'  hainiiK'is  strike  WrisUly.  and  ««.-i\.  'I')  ilu-  j.>l). 
1)\  llu'  j(il).' "  'riu  spirit  that  piDtHiil"'  tuir  action:,  is 
maniu-t  t«'  \\u'>('  aniuiid  n>.  wlutlur  w  i'  arc  conscious 
of  it  Of  IK*:.  Tlu'  work  that  CMinit>  carrii>  with  it  the 
cncr,L;\  and  I)i.'st  ht\'  of  \\)v  workiT.  whcir  ihr  ticth  of  a 
fiXcd  purpose  arc  set  do\\ii\\ar(K  and  whire  tile  rakini; 
i^  for  results. 

There  ari-  men  in  every  occupation,  men  toiling;-  for 
bread,  men  attt  ni|)tin,L;'  to  secure  a  h(»me.  manufacturers. 
mel•|lanic•^,  men  ot  K'iMirc,  students,  iiuii  in  ri'form  \\oi-k. 
imn    in    ."^al»I>ath->^chool    and    church    woik,    as    well    as 


imn  in  ."^al»I>ath->^chool  and  (dmrch  woik,  a>  well  as 
women  in  the  \'arious  jccupaliotis  which  they  !iH.  who 
do  much,  if  not  all,  of  iheir  I'akin^'  with  tin  titih  tui'Ui  d 
upward.  W'hiK'  the  ra'\in|Li  i^  ea>iv  r,  they  never  L;ather 
anything-,  and  having-  nuthiiiL;  of  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  \isil)le  ami  tangible  i"e>-ults.  tiu'ir  life-worI< 
becomes   monotonous  ;md    \(ii<l   of  int^'i'cst. 

In  happy  contrast  is  the  work  of  tliose  whose  eii- 
eri^ies  are  all  absorbed  in  a  di  termitiation  to  win  in  life's 
j;reat  stru.i^iLiK  at  any  cost.  The  work  ma\  bi-  humble 
and  the  idi;mccs  may  seem  to  be  against  us.  and  yet  when 
the  teeth  of  a  resolute  pur|)ose  are  sit  into  the  work 
sotiieihiiij,;   mu-t  come  to  pass. 

Kitlo  was  a  deaf  paujjer.  A  hopeless  case,  you  say. 
nd  yet  he  became  one  of  the  ,q;reatest  oi  I'.iblical  scholars 
f  his  at^e.  Disraeli,  the  younq;  Hebrew,  when  liiss'.'d 
•om  the  House  of  ("onimons.  said:  "The  time  will  come 
.,lien  you  will  hear  nie."'  True  to  his  purpose  he  forced 
lii>  wa\'  thr<  '^h  race  prejudice  and  surprised  k'uLj^land 
itself  as  he  si  .od  at  the  head  of  that  nation.  I  U'nr\- 
I'awcett.    l'ji,L;ia  id's    most    popular    rostmastcr-(  leiural. 
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lost  both  ot  Ins  eyes  when  (piite  \ounm".  Ti 
stricken  father,  who  had.  while  huntini.;".  shot  him  in  ihe 
eyes,  he  said:  " Never  mind,  father,  blindness  shall  not 
interfere  with  m\   success  in  life." 
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.,.,,,.   p.,,i|   ,,f   111,,  ju.vi    i<   as    ilic   sliiniii'^    li-lii. -Solomon. 

rpwAUi)  s'n-.ps. 

A   iiol.lc  (\ccm1    iv   a   .-li'i.    iou:inl   hravfii.     Ilolhuul. 

]\\\v\  man  lias  llu'  oapabilitx  nt  choice,  lie  must 
Jioose  for  himself  wliether  his  life  shall  tend  upwar-l  or 
(lowiiwanl.  Xo  one  can  face  upward  and  step  in  thai 
(hreciion  unless  he  is  sincere.  Sincerity  is  the  tirst  >tep 
to  virtue  and  noble  manhood  This  qualitv  is  essential. 
Without  it  a  n.ian  is  not  a  man.  without  it  no  reallv  i^reat 
work  wa.>  ever  achieved.  Look  at  all  the  really  .^reat 
;,iid  -ood  men.  W  hv  do  we  call  them  i^Tcat  and  --ood? 
hecause  they  dare  to  he  sincere:  tln-y  dare  to  he  wiiat 
they  seem  to  he. 

With  thi>  (|uality   in   possession,  faith  in   ( ii)d  leads 
upward,      With    every    advancing':    -up     the    view    is    eii- 
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largcd  and  the  >i)lK'rc  of  uscfnliics^  i<  incrra>c(l.  'Vhv 
v\v  niirst.  iiowc'vci".  l)c  kept  upward.  Main-  liavc  faiUd 
licrc  in  supjxjsin.L;'  thai  real  >iu-i\'>s  means  ^aininL;'  weahh 
(ir  doin^'  something;  uinisual.  Tlii^  is  a  false  standard 
.-iid  has  tiisnared  many.  lie  is  the  most  of  a  man  wl'o 
cni'iehes  the  h\-e>  of  tli<;>e  around  him.  who  li'.es  not 
l(  ir  liim>eh'  hut    f<  ir  <  ttiier-. 

A  ti'axeler.  <inee  f<ii'(hn^  ihe  SiixpU'hamia  <  m  hor-^e 
hack,  heeamc  >o  (h//\  a>  to  ht'  near  losing  his  m  at.      Sud 
(icnl\   he  reeeive<l  a  l)low  on  liis  ehi  ■  from  a  hunter  who 
was   his   companion,    with    the   woi-ds,   "Lool^    up!"      Me 
i\\i\  <•()  and  recovered  his  hakance.     Looking'  nu  the  turhu- 
lent  wattT  endangered  his  life,  and  looking  u])  saved  it. 

Xo  man  i>  safe  in  taking  a  look  downward,  ju-^t 
this  once.  That  look-  ma\'  c-ost  him  his  standing  place, 
and  which  the  earnest  "tYori  of  the  riniainder  of  hi^  life 
nia\  ne\cr  regain.  Mid  \  <  m  never  write  a  lettt'r,  and  just 
as  _\  on  were  tinishing  it  iet  \our  i)en  fall  on  it,  or  a  drop 
of  ink'  hlot  the  fair  pa.ge?  h  wa^  th'.'  work  of  a  moment, 
I'Ut  the  evil  could  not  he  en!irel\  effaced.  Lord  h)roug- 
ham  one  day  occupied  a  coiispicuous  ])lac(.'  in  a  group 
to  have  his  photograph  taken,  hut  at  an  unfortunate 
moment  he  moved.  Idle  picturi'  wa^  taken,  hut  his  face 
was  hlurred.      Ft  takes  a  lifetime  to  htiild  a  reputatioii. 
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I'  coinnuK^  m,>  course  upwaril 
Man\  ha\t'  risen  Ihgh  in  the  stcjjs  leading  to  true  man- 
hood and  (iodliness,  ])ut  in  an  unuuarded  moment  the. 
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ked  downward  and  fell.  .\lmoNt  an\'  conununity  can 
cite  such  a  case.  Look  upward,  young  man.  Idnd 
>()iu-  place  in  life  and  fdl  it.     (dioose  uj)ward.  ever  t(» 


ward  that  which  is  elecai 


\U'J  and  ennot)luii'-, 
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ambition  he  to  be  renicui 

lawyer,  scliolar.  doctor,  or  mercliau!,  hut 

every  inch  a  man,  a  Chri.-,iian   uenlleman. 


ihertd,  not  a>  a  ij-reat  scienti'-t, 
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<;(iiii.L:  iliiwii   1(1  iiif  I'liM iiilicrs  III'  (Iciiili. — Soliuiiiiii. 
I)(  )\\\\\Akl)  STI'.l's. 

\  ina;i  ncid  not  Ix  •  pliilosoplui'  to  n»ll  down  hill. 
(  loiiiQ- (low  n  is  I'.'isx  when  oner  llu'  mind  is  nia(K'  np  not 
to  ,^0  njtward.  \  downward  conrsr  is  ^(.MU'fallx  i)i"c'- 
ncK'd  oi-  l)'.'iL;-n!i  1)\  indiil.^ini;'  in  \ain  ihou^his  and  hai'- 
horini;'  thrni.  .\o  inan  who  indnlL^'c  s  in  idU'  and.  c\il 
lliotiL^ht^  can  i^o  npward.  Were  is  where  (piitc  ivv- 
(jiicnllx  th''  fatal  ini>tak<.'  i^  niade.  (  »in"  thonLiht>  arc 
i.\cy  t'onninLi  oni"  >.  hai'avirrs,  and  w  hatcw  er  llu-x  arc  most 
ahsorhrd  in  wilt  tinL;i    onr  li\cs. 

Let  vam  lhon,uht>  oner  enlei  and  control  tlie  mind 
and  e\il  (h'>ires  at  oiiee  >])nnLi'  up.  i  la\inm  taken  the 
lirst  .sle])  it  is  iM>iei'  to  take    tln'  seeond. 


W   hfll     In     lliisi'lliil'    IIKirinls    lirlhl     lllcil'    will. 
\]n\\     ^(inli     !|n\-     liliij     lit     jlisl  nimrllls    (,(■    i!l. 
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l)ecc|)ti<>n.  sclf-dcccption  riiul  (iccoption  ot  oilurs. 
tlieii  naturalh  follows.  Vhv  iiidividua!  reasons  wiili 
himself  that  tlu'  sin  to  which  ovil  (U'sires  prompt  is  hnl  a 
small  affair  of  which  one  can  easily  repent  at  an\  time 
and  \)v  for^'iven,  (  )r  it  may  \)v  considered  not  as  a  sin 
hut  as  a  human  weakness.  l)eceptive  reasoning;'  su^- 
I'sts  somethini^  like  the  followins.^':  '"All  men  have  their 
I  ha\e  mine.  W  h\  do  1  have  thes(.'  desirc-s. 
unless  they  are  to  he  [gratified?"  I>\  this  method  of 
reasoning'  .all  .avenues  to  truth  are  closed  and  tln'  heart 
lecomes  hardened  throug'h  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  an<l 
then  it  is  an  eas\'  matter  to  violate  a  ])lain  command  of 
(m)(1  with  littli'  or  no  self-condemnation.  W  lieti  once 
^■elf-deception  has  taken  hold  of  man.  his  eyes  are  closed 
to  the  licjht  and  his  mind  hecomes  blinded  and  insensi- 
Me  to  the  truth  of  (lod.  The  downward  steps  are  then 
easy,  whether  it  he  stronii;'  drink,  lewdness,  or  anv  other 
form  of  evil,  destruction  just  as  certainly  awaits  him, 
while  tlu'  arch-fiend  is  waiting"  in  joyous  ij;\vv  to  welcome 
him. 

After  the  downward  course  is  be{.;un  it  is  ati  easy 
matter  to  throw  off  all  sjiise  (;f  shame  and  to  hid  defiance 
to  all  threatenin54"s  against  sin. 

Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  l)ri<j;-lUest  spirits  (luenched 
h\  drink,  wrote  mournfully:  "(\)uld  the  youth  to  whom 
the  tlaxdr  of  his  first  ^iass  was  delicious  look  into  m\ 
desolation  and  he  made  to  understand  what  a  drc-ar\ 
ihins.^  it  is  when  a  man  feels  himself  jLCoini^  down  a  preci- 
pice, with  o])en  t-ye  and  a  passive  will,  to  see  his  de 
>truction.  and  not  to  have  the  i)ower  of  will  then  to  stop 
it.  and  yet  to  leel  it  .'dl  the  way  I'lna.ialini^  from  himself: 
to  perceive  all  ^■otxlness  emptie(|  out  i>\  jiim  and  \  et  U' ^t 
to  lie  able  to  forinfet  the  time  when  it  wa>  otherwise  - 
how   he  would  a\itid  the  first  tempt:ition  tn  dritd\'"' 
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TKAri'S   Ol"   criAKACTKK. 


lliilc    iiir    uiiil-.'i    tile    slijidow   (»!'   thy    \viii;^s.— I'snlmist. 

YOUR  SFIADOW. 

A   \v;h1   sdiiic  iKiwcr  the   iiifltic  jxic   ns 
To  see   oii.schcs   sis   it  lid's   ;-t't'   us. 

-Burns. 

j\Iiss  Smuller  in  a  little  poem  rt'j)rcsc.its  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wren  intending-  to  build  a  nest  in  a  cjuiet  ])lace. 
While  sitting;  on  a  twig  over  the  water  Mrs.  Wren  is 
made  to  say: 

"But  do  look  down,   my  dear,  and  see: 
Two  other   birde !     Who  can   they  be? 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  know. 
How  aggrawiting'    Who  are  you 

Who   dare    to   trt  >pass   thus? 
Thtj\';   r.n'y    room   enough   for  two. 
1   dioug:!,  "hat  i..er\V*ody  knew 

Tl-''>?    nlai-"    holi  "-.^cd    to    u>^. 
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Dun't  nod  your  lu-ad  at  iik'.   I   pray, 

Il('\v  cross  you   do  ajjpi-ar! 
Conic.  Mr.  Wren,  we'll  go  away; 
I'm  sure  1  have  no  \\'\>h  to  stay 

With  scoldinjj:  nei.uiihors  near. 

.\h.  there  they  .^n!      Well,   then,  my  dear, 

Of  course,  we'd  better  stay. 
\'o\v   I   reflect,  it's  all  (piite  clear. 
Ju-t  \it'ld  a  ]Hinit.  and  there'^  no  feiir 

I'nt    you    will   ha\-e   your   way  " 

'■(  )iily  .sii.'i(i(j\vs"  soiiutiiiK's  separate'  rirm  fricii^ls, 
.^hatJDWs  may  be  a  hicssiiio'  or  a  ciirsc'.  It  (Icpciuls  al- 
tos^'cthcr  uj)()ii  what  ti.sc  \vc  make  of  tlirm.  .Siaiidiii^' 
ill  the  li,L;ht  the  dark  j)roS|)eet  ii])oii  which  we  ^a/e 
may  realh.  be  our  own  shallow.     Siiadow^  reveal  defects. 

xV  little  bo}  ,  on  a  mooiillL^ht  iiii^ht.  thought  he  saw 
a  f^diost,  and  ran  away  from  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  Tlu' 
fasti'r  he  went  the  faster  it  followed.  When  he  turned,  it 
turned;  until,  at  last,  he  trii)pcd  and  fell,  and  then  foutid 
onl  that  it  was  his  o\vn  shadow. 

Sliadows  reveal  our  g(jod  qualities  as  weP  as  otu' 
defects,  llapp}'  is  he  who  does  not  become  vain  in  love 
'  f  these.  Lowell  saNS  that  the  wi.^e  old  (Ireck^  re])re- 
sent  the  lowly  yotith  .Varcis^us  as  resisting"  ever\  charm 
tuitil  he  came  to  look  in  a  still,  clear  pool.  It  sh  e  like 
a  mirror.  In  it  he  saw  his  own  beatitiftil  form  ud  fell 
in  love  with  it,  thinkitio-  it  a  deity.  That  love.  n.  >  .-.ssarih 
imre((uited.  was  liis  death,  as  ail  self  lo>-e  \m\^'     ver  be. 

While  we  may  draw  tuany  profitable  le--  ns  from 
onr  own  shadows,  it  is  an  eticoiirai^ini.;-  thou  n  that  we 
may  hide  under  the  shadow  of  the  .Vlmi.^dity.  \\  hen  tlie 
burnin.2:  ^''i-in  ^^f  <>pP'"cssion,  criticism  and  false  a^  ctisation 
is  oppressin,q-  us  in  our  onwar<l  course,  wi  Mia\'  t'md 
refuse  beneati'  the  "shadow    nf    lli>  win^s."" 
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'I'lir    foimilal  iii!l    f{'    ('•nil    ■<l;UI'lcl  h    Sllf        St.     l';llll. 

I'OI'XDAIK  )XS. 

I'nii'i    ri>k   ;i   lilV  >irMfl'in'   iip'in  ,i   ila\'-^   t'iiun(l:ii  ion.     - 

Till'  Scripture  likciu'ss  ol  a  house  l)uilt  on  the  rock 
and  of  a  house  l)uih  on  the  sand  is  verv  familiar,  never- 
theless the  looking-  after  foinidations  is  as  much  ne.i;- 
Itcted  to-(u'i\  as  cwr. 

The  L;()vernmem  buihhn^;'  at  C'liicai^o,  a  lari^e.  mass- 
ive structure  and  a])|)arentl\-  well  huilt.  so  that  it  mi,t;-in 
stand  for  a  centurx.  was  recentlv  torn  down,  not  because 
die  superstrnctin-e  was  not  firm,  hut  because  the  founda- 
tion at  several  places  was  found  fault  \.  Tlitis,  at  a 
i^Tcat  ex|)ense.  the  old  ])uildin,n"  is  removed  and  a  ikav 
structure  is  erected,  all  because  the  foundation  was  not 
sate.  Men  fail  of  their  best  efTorts  becruise  thev  were 
unwilling;  to  |ireparc  well  in  days  when  ^/reparation  was 
the  one  dulv. 
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'I'lu'  lonndatioii  for  L;ri;iinr^>  niii>t  hi-  laul  in  Mtiilli. 
^'()un|L;■  iiu'ii  iit(|U(nll\  niak-'  a  -rious  iiii>ialM'  luTr. 
'I  Iu'\  arr  .■iinli'iit  with  i<  ilK  "W  iti.u  tlir  iiha->iua>  "\  \nuth 
in^U'ad  of  ini])i'o\'in^'  cai'!\  oppovuinitir-  for  iirr|)ara(ioii 
for  hfi'',-  Lii'i'at  \\(»rk.  W  (.■UiiiL^lon  fn  (|ik'11i1\  --aid  that 
W  att-'iioo  was  fought  and  won  whih'  hr  was  a  schoiih 
ho\ .  It  was  what  ht  Uarnid  ihm  t!iat  prrj)ai\'(l  him 
for  that  ,i;i\'at  hatlK'.  1  nattiiition  id  (hi-  fouinlaiion  ha- 
imiuMl  many  a  >irnctnr'.'.  Inatuntion  to  thr  intolltTtnal 
and  nioi'al  dcN  (.•lo|)nunt  and  pixparation  has  ruined  many 
a  \\\c. 

Srr  \oii  hnihhnL^  y\^c.  \\  iiih'  nun  wrrr  rn,L;a,i4rd  in 
laying  tlir  toiindatioii  there  wa-  nolhinj;  attractive  al>ont 
it.  I  )irt  and  >toni>  and  nioitar  are  not  >iLihtl\  ohjccts. 
It  is  onl\  when  thi'  sn])erstrneture  is  ri>in!^-  that  the  at- 
tuuion  oi  the  pas>(.'r-hy  is  ,>^i\en  to  it.  This  is  wh\  not 
more  attention  i^  ^iven  to  foundation  >or],.  Manx  a 
youth  who  has  attracted  attention  h\  (Iomil;-  work  stie- 
ees.stuUy  thiidv>  that  his  fouiKkation  i>  >ure.  and  looks 
only  to  the  supt'r>trueture.  Manx  a  college  Ljraduatc 
has  dreanuMl  of  Lireatne>s  while  <lelivei-in^'  his  hnal  ora- 
t'on  a>  the  ajtplauseof  fidends  ^^reets  his  c;\v:  hut  'Doofuu 
111  i>  never  iieard  of  afttrw  arij.  Life  O'Usist^  of  more 
rial  and  earnest  thiui^s  than  hrilliant  ^raduatinL^  orations. 
Mo  ]iot  mistake  the  applau^i  of  others  as  sneeess. 
\\oi(l  the  id(  il  whieh  main  worship — the  lo\-e  of  noto- 
riety and  ai)plause  Look  to  the  foundations,  intellec- 
tuall\.  make  thorom^h  pieparation  |o]-  \oui'  life  woik. 
moi-ally.  slum  'xen  tlu  api)earanee  of  e\'il.  spirilually, 
huild  on  (hrist,  tiie  o]d\   foundation. 

I'-Uilij     il      W  ell.     w  ||;||.  ',•!■     MM!    'I(i: 

Ki'ilil  it  .strjiiulii    .Mill  siroii;;  ami   iiiir; 
l!uilii  it   I'liMii  ami  liiiili  ami  innail; 
r.'iiid   il    f.ir  I  he  cvc  <<\'  <  ;ni|. 
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His     ll.'lIilU    refuse     to     iMiiur.       Snlnliinll, 

TRAM  I 'S 

I  \vrv  w (.'  liaxc  a  sctnc'  at  unci'  praclioal  ami  of  c'\cr\- 
(ia\  nccurrcncc.  To  sa}'  that  llu'si.'  uku  art'  discussiniL^ 
tlu'  issiK'.-.  of  the  (lay  serins  ludicrous,  and  yet  that  is 
what  they  arc  prcsuniini;'  to  do.  Tiu-  man  that  is  not 
willinc:;  to  earn  a  living-  1)\-  honest  labor  i;enerall}-  has  a 
panacea  for  e\ery  ill  l!r')us^ht  about  b\-  idleness  and  pov- 
erty. The  word  tran;)«  oug-ht.  however,  to  havf  a  wider 
a|)j)licalion.  as  snj.;\i;ested  in  the  followinj;-  storx  : 

A  conceited  youui^'  h^uropean  who  came  to  .Vmerica 
complained  that  he  found  no  "upper  classes"  here.  \n 
American  asked  him  what  he  meant  bv  the  "upper 
classes,"  and  he  ex|)lained  that  he  referred  to  those  who 
had  never  done  any  work,  nor  their  father.^  before  them. 
"( )li,"  said  the  American,  "we  have  many  of  that  class 
of  persons  here,  but  we  call  them  by  a  different  name;  we 
call  them  ,'rainps."  The  reply  was  just,  for  the  most  re- 
spectable thing'  in  the  world  is  honest  labor. 

U'hile  there  are  man\  who  refuse  to  labor,  preferring 
the  idleness  of  the  tramp  to  an  honest  livins^,  theri'  are 
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anioiij;  llif  class  calU'<l  tramps  not  a  U\v  who,  it  liny 
l\iK'\v  how  to  fiiKJ  rtii|)lo\  iiunt.  would  j^dadly  cnL^ai^i'  in 
honest  toil.  There'  are  iiiil'ortunate  ones  who  have  not 
had  opportunities,  and  are  not  ahU'  to  help  themselves, 
and  who  nn.Ljht  hi-  eonx'^Tti'd  into  industrious,  n-speeia- 
hle  and  lionorahU'  iMtizens.  were  a  helping'  han<l  estendrd 
to  1 1 1 e n 1 . 

Tlu'  liand  of  eharity  i^  too  sparingly  extended,  as 
ii.L;i;esti'd  1)\  a  stor\  of  a  Western  dcaeon.  A  tramp 
lanie  to  his  door  one  da\  and  hej^'j.j^ed  foi-  sour'  bread. 
The  deaeon  took  him  in.  lectured  him  on  the  sinfulness 
of  his  life,  and  tinallx'  asked  him  if  he  kiuw  the  Lord's 
i'rayi'r.  The  tramp  did  n(tt.  The  deacon  offered  to 
leach  it  to  him,  while  he  cut  some  slices  of  bread.  "'  >;n" 
j-ather" — he  hej^an.  "What!"  said  the  tramp,  "is  hr 
\our  I'^ather  and  my  I'ather?""  "N'es,"  answerecl  tlu- 
deacon.  "Then,  brother."'  was  tlie  unexpected  retort, 
"couldn't  you  cut  that  slice  a  little  thicker?""  Words  oi 
rncoura,i4eiiient  would  rev(»lutioni/.e  the  lives  of  many  of 
these  unfortunate  ones. 

ihen.  aj^ain.  many  ha\e  bem  dra^i^j^ed  ilowii  li\  the 
awful  p.iwt'r  of  appetite.  .\re  all  diese  bcNond  rescue; 
^'es,  if  the  more  fortunate  ones  make  no  effort  to  help 
them  break  tlu'  power  that  binds  them.  It  is  frc(|Uenti\ 
the  case  that  the  inlluence  or  disinterestedness  of  others 
unds  to  hurl  I  hem  iiUo  still  L;"reater  dei)ths.  i  'oor  fellow  s! 
.\re  there  liot  thousands  that  can  be  rescued  before  they 
reach  that  ])<»int?  Let  us  be  caieful  how  we  treat  i\<  n 
.-'.  tramp.      Kindness  may  save  him. 

There  are  spiritual  tramps.  They  ljo  wanderiiii; 
around  from  church  to  church,  makinij;'  a  home  nowheie, 
doini;'  no  work  in  an\'  clnu'cli.  The\  follow  sweet  s(  ]•- 
mons.  line  siiii^inj^-  and  the  last  sensation.  They  ha\-e 
ne\-er  decided  where  the\  want  !o  settle,  and  ar..'  ris^hth 
calhd  spjruual  tramps. 
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T'icy  love  tin-  |ir;ii>r  nf  iiicii    iiiorc   lliiiii    llii'  priiisc    of   (Jotl.— St.   .loliil. 

KGOTISM. 

oin'oftlic  l;iri:t'sl  iind  weakest  (iiialitlcs  in  iiiiiu  is  his  ef.colisiii.  — S\\  liiir. 
H>;<)lisiii  is  tile  mmrniiilioii  aiid  ilie  election  and  eoi'imalioii  tir"  self  a-^ 
kin;;.-  Swin^. 

"Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  l)c"forc  thee  a.s  the  hypo- 
erites  do."  sa\s  Jesus  to  his  followers.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  luist.  but  has  not  been 
eontined  to  that  locality.  The  only  difference  between 
the  men  of  that  day  and  this  is  that  the  form  of  the 
trum])et  is  chans^ed.  The  spiritual  es^otist  is  represented 
by  the  following":  '"Mr.  lirown,  what  is  the  s.tate  of  re- 
lii;ion  in  your  town?"  "luul.  sir;  very  bad.  There  are 
no  ("hristians  except  .Mr.  1  )avis  aivl  myself,  and  I  have 
my  doubts  about  Davis." 

It  is  said  that  the  e.^-otism  of   Xapoleon  never  per- 
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luilU'd  liiin  tn  ;ii-kiin\vlril,^t'  ;>;uilt  W  liilr  lir  --priit  iiuuli 
of  lii^  tiiiu-  on  St.  Iltlcn;i  in  talkinj;-  ut  Iiiinsi'lt  ami  liis 
lariHT.  Ill'  rcliiTcd  to  Iiis  transirri'ssions  a>«  indittiTrnt 
;u-t>.  hut  ii'Vi'f  (.'xprcsscd  a  ri't^fcl  ikt  showed  uiivasitU'Ss 
of  mind  nor  mnofsffnl   fi'i-linin's. 

KiirlKr.  tln'  arti>t,  oner  said  to  a  sittrr.  "  l-'lattcr  inc, 
!n\  dear  ^ir;  I  paint  l)i'tlcf  wlu'ii  \on  llallff  me." 

Surpa>->in,i;  ail  tlic^r  in  \anity  i-  the  exclamation  of 
{•"arinelli,  tlii'  nott'd  mn>ieian.  "What  a  divine  air!"  said 
an  admiref  to  him,  when  In  ceased  pla\'in|n.  "N  e>."  said 
the  Italian,  a>  he  laid  ilown  lii>>  violin,  "one  ( iod.  one 
larinelli.'" 

\  man  was  a>ked  \\h\  he  talked  to  himself  so  much. 
■■\\\'ll.  "  ^aid  he,  "there  ai'e  two  rea,s(tns.  In  the  t"ii>t 
placi'  I  like  to  talk  to  a  .sen>il)le  man.  and  in  the  second 
j)lace  1   like  to  hear  a  sensihle  man  talk." 

Anotlur  said:  "Th-re  are  two  thini;s  that  hotliif 
me.  (  )ne  i>  how  the  world  L;(it  on  hefore  I  came  into  it. 
and  the  other  i-  how  it  :>  .^oiiiL;  to  L;el  on  after  I  leave  it." 
I"ew  lhin,L;s  are  harder  than  to  admit  unreservedly 
that  we  are  in  the  wront.;.  and  thus  our  arch  enemy 
makes  our  self-conceit  a  vehicle  of  (U-adly  calamitv. 

There  are  people  who  iL;d  about  complaininii^  of  ill- 
usaj^e  received  from  others  and  declare  themselves  vic- 
tims of  had  luck  that  mak'es  their  best  iiideavor  of  no 
avail,  and  even  forces  them  to  the  conuuission  of  terrible 
crimes:  when,  if  they  only  had  the  faculty  so  ai)tl\  de- 
scribed by  lUu'Us  as  seeiiiL;"  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
human  foes  and  adverse  fortunes  would  disap])ear  from 
\iew  behind  the  apparition  of  self,  a  hidden.  stroiiL;'  ami 
relentless  enemy. 

The  Ci^otist  is  never  ha])])\-.  He  is  bent  on  worshi])- 
in^-  himself  and  is  always  living"  in  fear  lest  someone 
else  rt'ceive  the  praise  due  him.      Other  ])eo])le  with  their 

interests  are  unimportant  comjiared  with  self. 
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I're.sumptiioiis  urc   tlicy,    solf'-w  ilhd.  -  St.    I'ftt-r, 
PRESUMPTION. 

None  pities  liiiii   tliiil's  in  ihc  siiiirc. 
And  Wiinic'l  bcfon-.  woiijil  nut   Ix'WMfc. 

-Ileirlck. 

The  presumptuous  man  is  overconfident,  self-willed, 
blind,  headstronsr,  venturesome  without  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  and  heedless  of  the  usual  i)rol)al)ilities  of 
safety.  Rash,  adventurous,  foolhardy,  lie  is  ever  ready 
to  assume  too  much,  and  thus  brings  upon  himself  the 
evil  effects  which  are  but  the  natural  results  (jf  exposini; 
oneself  to  danger. 

In  the  above  illustration  this  man  proposes  to  enjoy 
the  so-calL\l  pleasure  of  ease  and  self-gratification,  even 
though  he  knows  that  he  is  in  inmiinent  danger  of  being 
tor»i  up  b\   wild  beasts. 

The  p-resumptuous  man  is  ever  ready  to  apologize 


I'KKSIMI'lloN.  «»| 

for  a  ra>li  act  l)v  tlu'  cxpris-ioii.  "I  »li(l  nut  think."  Mo 
(loo  not  wait  to  (.■xatiiiiu'  into  tlu-  safety  and  M-curity  of 
investments,  hut  impelled  hy  first  impressions  he  acts 
hastily  and  repents  afterward,  h'or  examples,  note  the 
nnmeroiis  victims  of  mining',  lottery  and  other  schemes 
whereby  it  is  presumed  that  fabulous  wealth  comes  by 
the  turnin.L;'  of  the  hand.  I  low  many  would  have  saved 
themselves  from  the  pan^.^^'s  of  remorse,  poverty  and  hard 
lal)or  had  they  but  taken  a  second  thous^ht. 

Cotton  Mather  used  to  say  that  there  was  a  jj^entle- 
man  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  chai)ter  of  Acts  to 
whom  he  was  often  and  .y^reatly  inde'-ted — viz..  the  town 
clerk  of  h'plusus.  whose  conn.,.  v\as,  "Do  luUliiiii:; 
rcsJily." 

This  is  not  only  ^ood  advice,  but.  if  heeded,  would 
brinj;'  untold  blessini^s  and  avert  numerous  calamities 
amoni:^  all  classes  of  men.  The  younjij'  man  in  seeking- 
pleasure  or  employment,  the  merchant  and  business 
man  in  making-  investments,  the  professional  man  in  fol- 
lowing' his  calHnu".  all  will  profit  by  consultijii;'  the  "town 
clerk  of  J^phesus." 

The  man  that  is  controlled  by  evil  and  sinful  in- 
lluences  is  full  of  i)resumption.  It  blinds  his  eyes,  it 
hardens  his  heart,  it  sears  his  conscience,  it  fascinates  his 
imagination,  it  ])erverts  his  jud^tuent.  it  n^ives  a  wroni^ 
bias  to  the  will,  it  etYaces  from  the  memory  recollections 
of  tlk'  beautiful  and  the  j^-ood  ,'md  hides  from  his  view 
his  j^uilt.  iiis  daujL^^er  and  his  innnortality.  The  path  of 
sinful  pleasure  is  strewn  with  IMulonian  tlowers,  whose 
odors  stupefy  the  senses  and  makt-  the  victim  dream  of 
happiness  that  he  will  never  enjoy.  "Kejoici',  ') 
\ouni;-  man,  in  thy  youth:  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  tliee 
in  the  days  of  th>'  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
h.eart,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  thine  eves;  but  know  thou  tliat 
for  ;ill  ilie>f  iliinns  (  iod  will  brinij-  tluH-  into  iud.n"nu'nt ." 
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MiMltllf  iKii    Willi   tiit'iii  .  .  .  ;:i\i>ii   III  ('!i:iii.i;< 

THR  CHAMRI.1':()X. 


-Soluiiioli. 


Here  is  an  animal  not  as  attractive  as  it  niij^lu  be, 
hut  the  study  of  it  is  nevertlieless  interestini;'.  It  is 
called  the  chameleon  and  is  found  in  Mada,i»ascar  and 
Africa.  .It  is  a  lizardlike  re])tile.  It  has  what  is  called 
a  i)rehensile  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  can  fasten  itself  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  It  has  the  i)Ower  to  chaui^e  its  color 
more  or  less  with  the  color  of  the  objects  about  it  or 
with  its  temper  when  disturbed.  In  a  cool,  dark  place  it 
is  nearl\-  white  or  oravish,  on  admitting-  the  lij^ht  it 
chaui^es  to  brown,  bottk-g'reen  or  blood-red  of  various 
shades  and  more  or  less  mottled  in  arranj^ement.  .Ml 
movements  of  its  body  are  slow,  except  that  of  its 
toni;ue,  which  moves  with  a  j^reat  velocity  in  catchinji; 
insects.  The  j^lutinous  secretion  on  its  tonj^ue  helps  it 
in  capturinj4"  insects.  It  has  air  sacs  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.      These  are  connected  with  its  lare^o  h.mc^s, 
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and  wlicn  full  of  air  the  animal  looks  hujatcd;  tlu-  next 
minute  it  may  appear  lean  and  shrunken,  havinjj^  emptied 
these  sacs.  The  story  that  the  chameleon  lives  un  air 
.gained  currency  partly  from  this  circumstance,  and 
partly  from  the  ahiKJSt  invisible  (|uickness  of  motion  of 
the  t(jni,^ue. 

Ilut  what  of  this  animal?  What  lessons  does  it 
teach  us?  Who  cannot  make  the  application?  Is  it  true 
that  in  politics,  in  relii^ion,  in  morals,  in  disi)Osition  and 
in  a])pearance  there  are  chaiiu'li'ous  in  the  human  race, 
those  who  arc  constantly  changing  and  ever  changeable? 
iMguratively  s])caking,  we  find  men  who  change  their 
color  with  every  passing  breeze,  or,  like  the  chameleon, 
may  look  bloated  one  minute  and  shrunken  the  next. 
There  seem  to  be  not  a  few  men.  and  women,  too.  who 
are  afflicted  seriously  with  the  "universal  joint."  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  where  such  individuals  stand,  and 
when  we  think  we  find  them,  in  the  language  of  the 
Irishman.  "They  are  not  thar." 

Take,  for  example,  the  elections  in  our  large  cities. 
One  party  carries  the  day  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  the  very  next  election  gives  the  opposite  party  just 
as  larg^e  a  majority. 

In  the  church  this  chameleon  swells  to  full  size  on 
all  prominent  occasions,  but  in  the  prayer  meeting  and 
when  works  of  charitv  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  lean 
and  shrunken  condition  is  assumed.  In  the  presence  of 
the  church  the  garment  of  lig"ht  is  worn,  while  in  the 
home,  in  business  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  duty  it 
takes  a  darker  hue.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  that 
resembles  this  chameleon?  Anythinf^^  that  changes  its 
apj)earance  to  suit  the  occasion?  Do  not  look  too  far 
awav  from  home  for  it. 
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TI:AI'I'S   Ol"   ("llAr^ACTKK. 


T  soiiulit   for  ii  iii.'iii  tliiit  slioiild  sl.iiul  ill    tho  prni).— F^zekirl. 
STANDING  IN  THE  GAP. 

There  are  s"ai)s  in  fill.  Hiese  may  be  filled  by  ex- 
posinpf  oneself  for  the  protection  of  something,  by 
making  defense  against  assailing  danger.  iMlling  a  ga|) 
may  consist  in  a  word  of  comfort  to  a  sorrowing  one.  a 
look  of  symi)athy  toward  a  discouraged  one,  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  a  disheartened  one  struggling 
against  temptation,  doubt  and  unbelief.  It  may  be  the 
extending  of  the  helping  hand  to  the  downtrodden  or 
oppressed,  or  the  elevating  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  com- 
munity, a  society,  or  a  church.  It  may  be  the  suppres- 
si(in  of  an  evil,  the  breaking  of  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
dying  or  the  rescuing  of  a  single  soul.  It  may  be  a 
young  McCall  giving  himself  for  Africa's  teeming 
multitudes,  or  it  may  be  the  quiet,  unassuming  worker, 
who,  in  narrower  and  unknown  circles,  is  just  as  freely 
giving  his  life  to  save  and  to  elevate  his  fellow-man.     It 
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may  be  tlic  strii!^g;lin^"  father  \v!io  is  laboriiijL,^  beyond  his 
strt'n5^''th  to  feed,  to  clotlie.  to  sustain  the  httle  ones 
whom  he  loves  better  than  his  own  hfe,  or  the  t(jilintr 
mother  whose  intense  love  for  her  children  causes  her 
U)  gi\e  her  own  life  rather  than  that  they  should  suffer 
for  food  or  for  anything  that  may  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  possibilities. 

Whatever  the  gap  it  ought  to  be  filled.  It  is  hon- 
orable to  fill  gai)S.  It  is  written  of  Moses  that  he  stood 
in  the  breech  to  turn  awa\  the  anger  of  the  Lord  from 
the  children  of  Israel.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find 
men  who  are  willing  to  stand  in  the  gap  to  war<l  off 
individual,  social.  i)olitical.  moral  or  si)iritual  evils. 
Such  a  case  is  recorded  in  the  Divine  Word. 

Why  these  openings  that  are  not  filled?  Why.  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  ))lessed  and  chosen  '<f  Ciod, 
should  there  be  any  of  earth's  wanderers  who  become 
a  prey  to  his  foes  because  there  is  no  one  to  give  a  word 
of  cheer,  a  locjk  of  api)robation.  an  encouraging  stimu- 
lus to  withstand  evil?  Why  a  scarcity  of  social,  i)oliti- 
cal  and  religious  reformers?  Why  an  absence  of  en 
thusiastic  effort  in  so  many  lines  of  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious work?  Why  a  scarcity  of  means  and  workers  in 
home  and  foreign  missions?''  1  because  men  are  not  will- 
ing to  stand  in  the  ga]).  With  some  this  means.  "Here 
am  1.  send  me."  and  with  others  it  means,  "Here  is  my 
pocketbook.  take  it."  The  gaps  or  openings  to  be  filled 
to-day  are  not  for  ;//(■//.  but  each  oi)ening  is  awaiting 
a  //;(///,  who  is  not  to  Ife  down  or  sit  down,  but  to 
slaiiil  in  iJic  .i^\//^  and.  if  need  be,  defend  that  gap  at  the 
risk  of  his  life. 

Whv  should  not  vou  be  that  man? 
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TRAITS  or  (i:aka<ti:k. 


Diotrepbc's  lovi'tb   to  havo   the  i)roeujim'Uci'.— St.  Joliu. 
SEEKING  PROMOTION. 

The  race  of  Diotrephes  is  unfortunately  not  extinct. 

What  a  strife  there  is  amoiij2^  men  for  these  "chief 
rooms"  of  this  world!  IIow  men  wrangle,  and  debate, 
and  bribe,  and  sell  their  manhood  for  some  scat  in  the 
legislature,  or  a  petty  of^ce  in  a  county  scat!  And  what 
of  this  selling  of  what  is  honorable  and  good,  to  get 
into  what  is  considered  by  the  world's  people  as 
"first  class  society."  or  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion,  or 
of  our  club,  or  society.  ITow  comes  this  infatuation 
to  be  boss,  leader,  ruler,  dictator,  and  have  chief 
seats  and  first  places?  IIow  comes  this  strange  thirst 
to  be  richer  than  our  neighbor.  l)etter  dressed,  able 
to  put  on  style,  beh^ng  to  a  "set"  in  society  where 
only  a  few  can  go?    This  mad  self-preference  which  can 
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he  cniitfiil  t.)  sci-  thousands  suffer  whik-  we  founder  al 
a  niilhonaire  tahle?  (  )h.  what  is  this  ahnornial  pos- 
session of  humanity  which  can  he  content  to  live  on 
the  sufferings  and  tears  of  another  part  of  humanity? 
There  is  an  assumption  of  superi(jrity  in  this  rush  for 
the  upi)er  seat  in  tlie  worhl  which  betokens  a  seh'- 
assumed,  presumptuous  idea  of  fitness  for  the  place.  This 
of  itself  betokens  a  certain  measure  of  untitness.  The 
one  most  worth>  of  the  place  is  CitlUd  to  it.  He  does 
not  put  himself  in  it.  The  i)lace  calls  for  him.  It  is 
not  hi's  rush  for  it.  Moses.  David,  (Iladstone.  Lincoln, 
were  demanded  for  these  hij.jh  callinjj^s.  ( )n  the  part  of 
neither  was  there  insane  seeking,  wire-pulling  and  in- 
trigue to  get  into  ofifice.  To  be  worthy  of  a  place  is  a 
first  (lualification.  To  have  the  place  call  you  is  a  sec- 
ond.— Isaiah   Reid. 

Then  again,  it  is  never  htjuorable  to  rise  to  position 
and  fame  by  pulling  down  others,  if  you  cannot  rise 
without  pulling  down  others,  it  is  more  honorable  to 
remain  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder.  Many  men 
have  concluded  that  they  were  fitted  for  a  place,  and. 
in  pushing  ui)ward.  have  learned  their  mistake  with  sad 
results.  If  we  are  faithful  where  we  are  and  con- 
tinue in  building  up  a  noble  character  (iod  will  look 
after  our  promotions.  True  i)romotion  depends 
more  upon  worthy  character  than  upon  a  mere  op- 
portunity of  an  opening. 

Seeking  promotion  by  the  way  of  worth  of  character 
is  honorable,  but  seeking  it  by  way  of  scheming  and 
wire-pulling  never  pays.  Let  others  manipulate  the 
chicanery  of"  the  party  in  political  machines.  Men  may 
enthrone  the  unworthy;  Cod  never  does.  Rather  be  a 
crowned  hero  of  ( iod's  and  fill  some  humble  place  in 
life  than  wear  the  undeserving  and  unmerited  garlands 
of  honor,  iliat  will  eventuail\-  lead  to  ruin. 
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tildes  that  risk  tlioir  lives  in  tlu'  ef- 


fort to  scale  the  lieig^hts  which  only  the  eajj^le  has  visited. 
This  j)arty  was  studying  the  works  of  ( iod  in  the  rocks  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery,  whi.'h 
everywhere  abounded.  ( )ne  of  the  enthusiastic  botanists 
of  the  part '.  in  looking  over  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountain,  saw  far  below  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  pro 
jecting  rock  some  beautiful  sj)ecimens  of  rare  (lowers, 
which  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain.  Xo  one  in  the 
party  would  venture  to  secure  these  much  desired  blivs- 
soms.  Xear  by  were  a  father  and  son.  with  their  faith- 
ful dogs,  guarding  a  Hock  of  sheep  on  the  pasture  slopes. 
They  offered  the  boy  a  large  reward  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  have  a  strong  mountain  rope  tied  around  his 
body  and  tt)  be  lowered  to  pluck'  the  Mowers  for  them. 
'I  he  father  at  once  consented,  but  the  boy.  although  he 
was  a   fearless  mountain   climber,   and   had   often   been 
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luwcird  tiMT  ilk"  <liz/.y  craj^^  to  the  sca-hiril's  ir>1,  lu'si- 
tati'fl  t(t  arri'pt  ivi.n  >(>  liberal  an  ut'fcr.  Tlu'  tnmists 
att(.ini)ti(l  to  show  him  thai  >Ir'  rope  was  stionj;-  enough 
f(»r  hail  a  dozen  nun  Mis  real  fear  was  made  apparent 
wluii.  after  i^a/.ini;-  at  the  comi)any  and  then  at  the 
^tr^lnJ^^  stalwart  form  of  his  father,  he  replied:  "i  will, 
il  m\  father  holds  the  rope."  This  was  a.ijreed  to.  and 
tlie  coveted  llowers  were  soon  obtained. 

."Several  valnable  and  practical  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  the  condnct  and  repl\'  of  this  brave  monntain  l)oy 
who  Iiad  snch  faith  and  confidence  in  his  father's  strenjj^th 
and  I(jve. 

in  the  bnsy  scenes  of  life  we  are  often  callecl  npon 
to  place  confidence  in  others.  Well,  if  like  the  boy.  we 
ari'  not  too  eaj^a-r  to  hazard  life  or  property  for  a  temi)t- 
ini;'  reward.  witln)iU  fnst  carefnlly  considerinj.,''  whose 
wortl  or  arm  is  beinjj^  trusted.  Many,  by  an  overanxious 
desire  to  l)ecome  wealthy,  have  placed  confidence  in  de- 
siL,niin|L,''  and  unscrupulous  persons,  and  have  thereby 
brouiu'lit  upon  themselves  .^-reat  loss  or  even  utter  ruin. 

The  re])ly  of  the  boy  su.L;',L;ests  the  stronij:  confidence 
that  ma>  be  placed  in  those  whom  we  find  true.  Then 
a.i^ain.  with  (  )nniipotence  upholdm^,  there  can  be  no 
place  of  duty  too  danj^erous  for  anyone  of  us.  When 
(iod's  stronj.^  arm  sustains  us.  what  have  we  to  dread? 
This  noble  boy  who.  without  fear,  hanj^s  over  the  dizzy 
mountain  crag",  because  his  father's  strons^  arm  holds  the 
rope,  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  trust  in  the  "Rverlastinj^ 
Arms."  When  duty  calls  us  to  places  of  danj.(er,  where 
l)rccaution  may  assail  or  death  may  threaten,  why  should 
we  fear  to  face  any  foe,  in  labors  to  elevate  humanity, 
as  long'  as  we  liave  the  assurance  that  there  is  willingness 
and  ability  in  Mini  who  says.  "(  1(j  ...  1  am  with  you 
alwav. 
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Who  liiitli  UiitliiTi'il  tli<>  wiiiil   ill   Ills  tistsV— Sulunioii. 
CATCHING  THE   WIND.  . 

Tlie  followinj;  is  taken  from  Spurgcon's  John  Plow- 
man's Talks: 

Vou  cannot  catch  the  wind  in  a  net.  Some  people 
j;et  windmills  in  their  heads  and  go  in  for  all  sorts  of 
silly  things.  They  talk  about  ruling  the  nation,  as  if 
men  were  to  he  driven  like  sheep,  and  they  prate  of 
reforms  and  systems,  as  if  they  could  cut  out  a  world 
in  brown  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Such  a  body 
thinks  himself  very  deep,  but  he  is  as  shallow  as  a  milk- 
pan.  Vou  can  soon  know  him  as  well  as  if  you  had  gone 
through  him  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  yet  xo\\  will  not 
know  a  great  deal  after  all.  He  has  a  great  head,  and 
very  little  in  it.  He  can  talk  by  the  dozen,  or  the  gross, 
and  say  nothing.     When  he  is  fussing  and  boasting  of 
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Iii.s  tin  '  tl«»iii^s,  voii  soon  discover  tliat  Ik-  inakrs  a  lonj' 


harsi'st  ot   \('v\    litiu-  oorii. 


His  t 


oiiii;iU'   Is   like  a   pii;  > 


tail,  j^oiiijj  all  (la\   loiii:,  and  notliinir  don 


'I'liis  is  iIk'  man  wiio  can  pas  off  ilu-  National  debt. 
an<l  \('{.  in  liiN  little  shop,  hv  m-IIs  two  applet  in  three 
(ia\s:  hi'  has  the  secret  of  hij.,di  fanning,  and  loses  inoic 
at  it  than  an\  man  in  the  conntn.  I  lu'  niori'  he  stndies. 
tln'  uuivv  he  misses  the  mark. 

lie  is  j^oini,^  to  he  I'l/h  next  year,  and  von  will  tlun 
see  what  yon  shall   see;  just   now    hv   wonld   he   j^lad   of 


halt  a  erown  on  aeeonnt,  lor  winch  \\v  will  j^ive  \on  a 
share  in  hi>  invention  for  i^rowin.n  wheat  without  plowing- 
or  s«jwin,i;". 

it  is  odd  to  .see  this  wise  man  at  times  when  his  wits 
aie  all  np  in  the  moon;  lu'  is  like  ("han,^.  the  (hinaman. 
wlu)  said:  "llere's  my  umhrelia.  and  here's  my  huiidle, 
hnt  i<'licrc  am  ! .'"  lie  cannot  find  his  spectacles.  thon;;h 
he  is  lookinj;-  ihroiij^h  them;  and  when  he  is  ont  ridinji,' 
on  his  ass.  he  pnlls  up  and  says.  "Wherever  i>  that 
donke\  ?  " 

I  have  heard  of  one  learned  man  who  hoiUd  his 
watch  and  stood  lookint;  at  the  ej^jj;'.  and  another  who 
forgot  that  he  was  to  he  married  that  day.  and  would 
have  lost  his  lady  if  his  friend  had  not  fetched  him 
out  of  his  stu<ly.  Think  of  thai,  my  hoy.  and  don't  fret 
\ourself  hecanse  you  are  not  so  overdone  with  Uarninjn 
as  to  have  forgotten  your  connnon  sense. 

The  rej^ular  wind-catcher  is  soft  as  silk  and  as  i;reen 
as  "'rass.  and  \et  he  thinks  himself  ver\  loniJ-hea<led ;  and 
su  indeed  he  would  he  if  his  cars  were  taken  into  the 
measurement,  lie  is  .u;oin|L;-  to — well,  there's  no  tellinji^ 
what,  lie  is  full  of  wishes,  hut  short  <jf  will,  and  su  his 
buds  never  come  t(t  flowers  or  fruit. 
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WINKKI.RIKI)  S  STATUS. 
Ni'itlic'i-  cuiint   1   my   litV  di'iir  iiiito  myself.— St.    raul. 

PATRIOTISM. 

In  13S6  tlic  battle  oi"  Scnipacli  wa.^^  fouj^lit  between 
tbe  Aiistrians  and  tlie  Swiss.  The  Austrians,  armed  with 
long  lances,  j^reatly  outnnnibered  the  Swiss,  who  were 
armed  with  short  wyapons.  .\n  unexpected  movement 
of  the  Swiss  surjM'ised  the  Austrians.  who  prided  them- 
selves in  superiority  of  numbers  and  e(|uii)ments.  The 
Swiss,  trustint;-  in  (iod.  were  confident  of  success,  but 
sixt>'  of  their  number  were  cut  down  before  the  .\ustrians 
lost  a  sini^ie  man.  Defeat  was  starint;-  them  in  the  face, 
wlien  suddenly  a  brave  and  fearless  Swiss  chani^ed  the 
whole  scene,  .\rnold  von  W'inkelried.  at  this  critical 
n)t)ment,  stepi)ed  forward  from  the  ranks,  and.  shouting 
to  his  ct)mrades,  "1  will  cut  a  road  for  you:  lake  care 
of  ni}-  wife  and  children,"  he  dashed  on  the  enemy,  and, 
catching  hold  of  as  many  spears  as  his  arms  ct)ul(l  en- 
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compass,  hv  bore  tlicni  to  \hv  j^ronnd  with  the  whole 
wcii^ht  of  liis  Ixulv.  1  lis  comrades  rushed  over  liis  corpse, 
hurst  tlu-oui;h  tlie  i;ap  made  iu  the  Austriau  raid<s,  aud 
heoau  a  fierce  haud-to-liand  eucounter  witli  their  clubs 
and  battle-axes.  The  Austrians,  iiupeded  by  their  heavy 
armour  and  loni;-  lances,  made  a  brave  stand,  but,  becom- 
in<^  panic-stricken,  were  completely  routed,  losin;^  in  th.e 
fearful  carnai^e  that  followed  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
uhile  the  Sv.iss  lo-^s  was  onlv  one  lumdred  and  twenty. 
'Idle  heroic  action  of  this  Swiss  patriot.  W'inkelried.  is 
beautifully  expressed  iu  a  poem  by  Mont,L;omery.  from 
which  we  cull  the  following-  lines: 


■M;ikf  way  fi:r  lihorty!"  lu'  cncd: 
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(1   (lied! 


Made   way   l'>r   l,l)irl\,  and    died! 
JH'W  were  the  luiiiibers  >lu'  could  boast. 
15ut  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
An<l  felt  as  though  hini>elf  wire  he 
On   whose  sole  ami  luuig  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed. 
Behold  him — Arnold  \\  inki  Irit'dl 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trnnii)  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  r.anie. 

"Make  way  tor  liberty!"  he  cried. 
Then  ran  with  arms  cNtcndid  wide, 
.\s    if  his   (Rarest    friei'd   to   clas]); 
Ten  si)ears  he  swej)!   within   his  ,L;ra^|). 
"Make  wa\-  for  liberty!"  he  cried; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side; 
lie  I. owed  anion.u:  thein  like  a  tree, 
.\nd   thus  made   way   for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrailes  tly ; 

"Make  way  for  liberty!"  llu_\   ev\-. 

.\nd  throuyh  tlu'  Austiian  |)lialan\  darl, 

.\s  ru>hed  the  spears  through  Arn(dd'>  heart; 

While  inst;inl;uK<iu>,  a-,  his  fall. 

Rout,   ruin,  i)anic.   seiiUered  all. 

An   earthquake   could   not   overthrow 

A   city   with  a   surer  blow. 
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1)(  spiso  not   thy   iiioi  licr.— Solomon. 
ASHAMED  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 

It  i.s  a  sad  day  in  the  life  of  a  boy  wlicii  lie  is  for  any 
cause  ashamed  of  his  mother,  and  it  is  a  day  of  keenest 
sorrow  to  a  loving"  mother  when  she  is  made  to  feel  that 
her  children  are  ashamed  of  her  because  she  is  lackinq'  in 
any  of  the  g^races  and  accjuired  refinements  of  life. 

.\  story  is  told  of  a  poor  and  ignorant  woman  who 
liad  the  highest  ambition  for  her  son,  her  only  child.  .She 
worked  early  and  late  at  her  loom  as  a  weaver  of  rag 
cari)ets,  she  denied  herself  everything  but  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  that  liarry  might  go  to  school  instead  of 
working  for  his  own  and  her  support.  .She  set  herself 
resolutely  to  work  to  earn  money  to  send  him  to  college. 
She  grew  old  and  bent  at  her  loom,  but  hers  was  a 
labor  of  love  and  she  never  complained. 
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ril  liavf  my  pay  for  it  all  when  I  sec  Harry  j^rac 
she  said.     "It'll  be  the  happiest  dav  of  niv  life  if  I 
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live  to  see  it. 


"I   have  to."  she  saitl.   when   her  friends  protested. 
Von  know  I'm  uoinii-  to  see  TTarrv  .graduate  and  I'll  be 
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rlothes   fit    to 


car 
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it'll 
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e(^st  a  i:i;-ood  bit  to  .1^0  to  the  colleije  town  where  he  is. 
.\n(l  there's  the  new  clothes  for  Harry  to  oradnate 
in — I  w.ant  him  to  look  as  nice  as  anybody.  1  mnst  l;o 
to  see  him  jj^raduate.  It's  to  be  my  pay  for  all  the  years 
and  years  I've  worked  so  hard  for  him." 

lUit.  alas!  she  did  not  sec  Harry  g'radnatc.  In  the 
midst  (jf  her  preparation  for  the  jonrncy  there  came  a 
letter  from  her  lioy.  in  which  he  frankly  admitted  that  "it 
mi<4ht  be  embarrassing^  to  both  of  ns  if  you  came  tg  see 
me.  you  are  so  unused  to  the  usaj.^i'cs  of  city  life;  and  your 
country  ways  would  be  criticized  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  very  annoying-  to  us." 

The  real  meaning  of  the  letter  was  but  too  apparent 
t(<  her.  lie  would  be  annoyed — he  would  be  ashamed  of 
h.er!  She  tried  to  believe  that  "Harry  was  right."  but 
in  her  heart  she  felt  the  full  force  and  bitter  cruelty  of 
the  letter.  Love  could  not  blind  lier  to  it.  She  read 
ii  again  and  again  through  her  tears,  and  then  burned  it, 
that  no  eyes  but  her  own  might  ever  read  of  her  boy's  dis- 
loyalty. And  while  the  fire  consumed  it  the  cherished 
hope  of  years  became  as  ashes  also,  and  her  heart  re- 
ceived a  wound  that  no  lapse  of  time  can  ever  heal.  But 
there  must  come  a  day  when  her  son  will  be  made  to 
feel  the  selfishness  and  sinfulness  of  ever  having  been 
ashamed  of  such  a  mother. 


How  sbarju'r  tliaii  a  Nerpenl's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  u  lliankk'ss  child.-  ShaJiospoart,'. 
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Turn  not  aside   after  vaiu  tblugs.— Solomon. 
XAIX   PL'RSL'ITS. 

W'liat  l)oy  has  not  at  sonic  time  chased  a  butterfly? 
Hicrc  is  sonicthini^-  attractive  in  the  sport,  even  thoui^h 
he  knows  tliat  liis  rnnnino-  is  in  vain.  Manv  times  he 
thinks  he  has  overtaken  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  to 
find  that  it  has  escaped  his  ^rasp.  At  last  it  settles  on 
a  wall.  Xow  he  has  it  surely,  for  he  has  placed  his  hat 
rio-ht  over  it.  lUit  aj^ain,  to  his  surprise,  the  s^olden  tints 
on  its  wings  attract  his  attention  in  the  sunlioht  above. 
Still  he  pursues,  now  losing  sight  of  it  for  a  time,  then 
again  more  certain  than  ever  of  success,  as  it  lights  upon 
a  flower  or  shrub;  but  always  meeting  with  the  same 
result— just  as  he  has  it,  it  is  gone.  Repeated  failures 
do  not  turn  him  away.  Complete  exhaustion  alone  com- 
l)els  him  to  give  up  his  vain  pursuit. 

How  like  the  little  boy  are  those  who  have  reached 
mature  years  and  who  migiit,  if  they  were  to  stop  and 
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think,  profit  j^^rcatly  by  tlic  sports  and  anius'.MiuMits   (»f 
childhood  days.     Like  the  bov.  we  do  not  see  our  follv 


until  we  have  spent  tmie,  energy  and  money  m  <;amm,sj: 
that  which  we  never  apprehend. 

Take  for  example  the  report  of  gold  being  f(nmd  in 
the  Klondike  region.  Thousands  are  ready  to  leave  com- 
fortable surroundings  and  paying  positions  for  the  hard 
ships  and  privations  of  that  desolate  region.  And  why? 
To  gain  that  which  not  one  of  a  thousand  gains — wealth. 
It  would  seem  that  the  hardships  and  failures  of  nuilti- 
tudes  that  went  searching  for  gold  in  the  days  of  the 
California  gold  fever,  as  well  as  the  repeated  failures  of 
more  recent  dates,  would  suggest  a  more  careful  course 
to  pursue.  But  the  American  mind  is  bold,  daring  and 
venturesome  and  will  not  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
others.  Even  for  a  butterfly-prosi)ect  of  getting  rich 
they,  with  oi)en  eyes,  rush  into  extreme  hardships  and 
even  death. 

What  sh.all  it  jxrofit  a  man  if  he  gain  all  the  gold  on 
the  banks  of  the  Klondike  and  die  of  starvation  In  the 
midst  of  his  treasure? 

Seeking  wealth  in  the  gold  fields  of  Alaska  is  only 
one  of  the  many  vain  pursuits  that  men  follow.  Others 
resort  to  chimerical  speculations  and  visionary  schemes 
which  promise  large  returns,  but  the  ])roniise  is  the  only 
reward  given. 

Others  again  follow  vain  pursuits  in  pleasure  whith. 
if  innocent,  may  aw-ard  no  further  loss  than  that  of  valu- 
able time,  but.  too  frequently,  these  pursuits  lead  to  the 
way  of  death.  The  ])ath  may  be  innocent  at  first,  but 
frequently  it  leads  to  prodigality,  intemperance  and  im- 
morality. American  manhood  and  womanhood  is  too 
noble  and  exalted  to  spend  its  energies  on  butterlly  \mv- 
suits. 
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lOplUMiiii    is  jdiiH'il   to   his   idols.— Hosea. 
HABITS. 

IliiMts  iiro  soon   iisstiiiicd,    Imt    wIkmi    wc  strive    to    strij)   tliciii    olT 
'tis   liciiiji  IhiytMl   iilivc.    Cowpcr. 

A  faithful  horse  had  done  service  for  many  years 
in  a  hark  mill.  At  lenj^th  he  heeame  old  and  hlind  and 
stiff.  Kindness  then  i)rom])te(l  that  he  be  turned  out 
to  pasture  the  remainder  of  his  days.  lUit.  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  owner,  every  day.  when  it  was  time  to 
w()rk.  the  horse  would  start  on  a  tramp,  .s^oinj^;'  round  in 
a  circle,  just  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  so 
many  years.  Passers-by  would  stop  and  look  at  the  old 
horse  as  he  went  around,  just  as  if  he  was  workinp;-  as  in 
days  q'one  by.  The  force  of  habit  had  fixed  itself  upon 
him. 

^'outh  everywhere  is  formin.^'  Iiabits  cither  i^ood  or 
bad,  and  the  future  is  largely  determined  by  the  habits 
accjuired  in  early  life.    The  idle,  careless  youth  becomes 
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the  prollijj^atc.  wortlilcss  man.  Tlu'  careful,  tonipcratc'. 
industrioii.s  voiitli  hcconics  the  stroiiLr.  reliable  aii<l  trusty 
man.  .\s  a  rule,  men  do  not  become  truly  j^reat  when 
bound  down  by  evil  habits.  \ow  and  then  men,  like 
( ioujuh.  are  found  who  break  away  from  early-formed 
habits,  but  these  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Many  ^i)0(\  and  j^reat  men  have  in  later  years  been 
overcome  b\-  habits  formed  in  early  life,  (ieneral  Grant 
and  riiillips  1  brooks  were  men  universally  honored  and 
esteemed,  but  their  lives  were  shortened  by  their  habit 
t)f  smokinj.^. 

The  youn^  man  who  permits  an  evil  habit  or  a 
secret  vice  to  fasten  itself  upon  him  may  not  under- 
stand how  his  efforts  to  be  free  in  later  years  are  to  be 
derted.  Let  him  take  warninj;-  from  (iouj^h,  who  says,  '"I 
would  i^ivc  this  ri^ht  hand  to  redeem  those  terrible  seven 
years  of  dissipation  and  death."  The  indolent  cannot  by 
a  wish  become  industrious,  nor  the  spendthrift  fru,i.,^al, 
nor  the  libertine  virtuous.  The  habit  of  controlling;  our 
thouj.>T.ts  in  lines  of  truth,  virtue  and  cheerfulness  will 
insure  beauty  and  harmony  in  character.  The  will  is 
the  monarch  on  the  thnnie.  Let  it  assume  its  ri^-ht. 
Xow  is  the  time.     i-U\Qret  will  nol  chans^e  your  course. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enou.y^h  to  have  ac(|uire(l  bad 
habits,  break  them  at  once  before  they  i^ain  a  j^^reater 
liold  on  \()u.  "N'ou  mav  think  them  al)solutel\-  under 
your  control,  but  thousands  have  made  the  same  assump- 
ti«»n  and  have  found  themselves  woefullv  mistaken.  "N'ou 
may  not  be  able  to  overcome  and  subdue  these  habits  in 
your  own  strenj^th.  but  there  is  a  power  stronger  than 
any  earthly  power  that  can  help  you  to  conquer.  ( iod's 
almi^htiness  has  in  many  cases  broken  these.  Cast  vour- 
self  upon  Him.  Trust  Him  to  break  these  bonds  and  He 
will  do  it. 
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Honor  tlic   I,unl    witli    il).v   snbstaiuM'.— Snloiiion. 
THE  LAST  WILL. 

Tt  is  the  custom  now  of  men  of  wealth,  in  tlieir  last 
wills,  to  make  laro;-e  bequests  to  various  charitable,  edu- 
cational and  reli<»'ious  institutions.  Professor  SwinjT;-  says. 
"The  wills  of  the  rich  are  often  penitential  tears  falling 
over  a  misspent  life,  telling  us  how  wealth  should  be 
administered  when  one's  cheek  is  still  in  bloom  and  the 
star  of  the  soul  shines  out  in  its  first  mai^nitude." 

While  in  many  cases  these  gifts  have  been  a  blessing 
to  mankind,  we  still  hold  that  the  principle  suggested 
by  Professor  Swing  in  the  above  extract  is  much  the 
safer  and  better  one.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  will  of 
some  wealthy  man  being  broken  by  a  flaw,  and  the  large 
sum  set  aside  to  purposes  altogether  different  from  th.at 
intended  b\  the  donor.     The  facilitv  with  which  a  man's 
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l.'ist  will  and  testanicnt  can  ho  broken,  and  tin-  disi^nistin^' 
l)ul)licity  wliicli  is  ^ivon  to  tin-  sanctities  of  the  domestic 
lite  throuj^h  the  rai)acity  of  liti.i,'atin.tj  heirs,  shonld  make 
the  poor  man  satisfied  to  leave  only  an  untarnished  name 
to  posterity  and  the  rich  man  anxious  to  he  !iis  own 
executor  hv  ilisposini,'-  of  his  property  while  he  lives. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  deserves  consideration. 
W  h\  should  a  man  who  has  honestly  accunudated  wealth 
prefer  to  have  that  wealth  henetit  mankind  after  he  has 
,«;()ne?  Is  there  no  real  p'  asure  in  distrihutini^  wealth 
while  livini;-  and  thu.s  heini,'-  a  witness  to  one's  own  bene- 
factions? What  juain  is  there  in  (k-ferriuij:  all  this  until 
you  are  ready  to  step  into  the  j^rave? 

There  are  thousands  in  our  countr\  who  intend  to 
bless  mankind  by  j.,nfts  of  benevolence.  In  the  near 
future,  when  a  little  more  wealth  has  been  accuiired.  they 
are  irointr  to  endow  colleues  and  fi/und  libraries,  nm- 
st'um.-^  and  homes  for  the  friendless.  And  they  are  sin- 
cere in  these  iiUentions.  They  fully  decide  that  their 
memories  shall  be  revered  for  their  beneficent  J.i^ifts. 
I  he  real  truth,  however,  is  that,  of  these  thousands  of 
proniisinj^  hearts,  very  few  enjoy  the  f^olden  days  whin 
benevolence  is  a  pleasure  to  them.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
when  the  ])Owers  f)f  the  mind  are  in  full  bloom,  when 
eloquence,  literature  and  art  present  their  st  produc- 
tions, this  is  the  time  for  works  of  benevolence  and  re- 
liction. Why  leave  all  this  to  tl;e  weakness  of  old  aiic. 
II nd  {jrobably  die  without  carrying.;-  out  their  intentit)ns? 
Is  it  not  true  that  old  aj.;^e  and  a  second  childhood  have 
frequently  made  an  entirely  different  disposition  of  wealth 
than  manhood  in  its  ])rime  woulcl  have  done?  .V  writer 
says  that  wc  pass  our  life  in  deliberation,  and  die  in  it. 
.As  far  as  possible,  be  your  own  executor,  and  the  age 
in  which  vou  live  will  feci  vour  influence. 
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Yniir  liilmr  is    iwit   in    viiiii.— SI.    I'liul. 
1 M  HAT  I  R  N  r  ( )  F   K  F.SU  LIS. 

This  little  l)c>v  is  liuein^n'  up  seeds  that  he  planted 
yesterday,  to  see  whether  they  have  sprouted.  His  father, 
sinilin*^  at  the  innocent  amusement  of  the  boy,  is  lookin*:^ 
for  ripe  fruit  before  the  time.  r>oth  are  makinj^-  the 
same  mistake. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  .Vmericans  is  our  im- 
patience of  results.  \Vc  want  to  see  the  f:;-rowing  plant 
immediately  upon  the  sowing'  of  the  seed;  we  want  to 
reap  the  harvest  with  the  least  possible  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  within  certain  limits, 
this  imi)atience  has  its  advantages,  ft  makes  us  alert, 
eager,  quick,  ready  in  resources.  IJut  it  has  equally  ob- 
vious disadvantages.  Its  tendency  is  to  be  satisfied  with 
superficial  results.  It  leads,  not  itifrecpiently,  to  harsh 
and  unjust  judgments  of  those  who  are  doing  work  that 
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in  tlu"  end  will  till  but  that  is  nut  at  once  crowniMl  with 
a  showy  success. 

There  are  many  instances  where  we  are  impatient 
of  the  results  that  attend  our  labors.  We  want  U)  j^^ather 
the  fruit  before  it  has  had  time  to  rii)en.  Time  is  usually 
an  element  in  an\  permanent  success.  There  are  those 
who,  by  a  stroke  of  jj^enius  or  of  fortune,  mount  at  a 
bound  the  ladder  (jf  fame  or  j)ecuniary  success.  It  is,  how- 
ever, bv  no  means  certain  that  thev  will  stav  at  their  iiWi- 
terini;'  elevation.  Those  who  do  stay  are  jj^enerally  those 
who  climb  step  by  step.  The  fact  that  now  and  then  one 
clears  the  distance  with  a  leap  inclines  others  to  imjia- 
tience.  Illustrations  of  these  truths  are  not  wantint;-.  We 
are  sometimes  imi)atient  of  slow  jj^ains.  and  many  ma\ 
l)refer  the  sudden  fortunes  of  speculation  to  the  slow  and 
sure  method  of  small  but  steady  increase,  even  thouLjh 
there  is  the  risk  of  sudden  failure.  Many  men,  lured  on 
by  the  bail  of  sudden  riches,  have  risked  and  lost  their 
all.  it  pays  in  this  respect  to  be  i)atient  and  not  ])ermil 
the  desire  for  innnediate  results  to  overcome  the  better 
judj^inent  of  the  man  of  sober  moments. 

The  youn^  must  especially  learn  this  lesson.  How 
many  have  made  a  failure  of  life  because  they  were 
not  williuL;'  to  toil  on  slowly  but  surely,  awaitinj.;  in  (hw 
time  the  desired  results.  It  is  rioht  for  ns  to  desiri- 
results.  We  nnist  do  so  if  we  would  succeed,  but  we 
can  desire  speedy  results  without  becominj^  impatient. 

Tn  all  moral,  reform  and  reli<,ious  work  the  same 
princii)le  holds.  Patient,  earnest,  steady  toil  wins  in  the 
end.  .\pj)arent  results  may  be  slow  in  becominj^-  visible. 
The  i)arcnt  in  trainini^  the  child,  the  Sabbath-school 
teacher  in  sowing-  the  seed,  the  pastor  in  earnest  labor, 
llie  reform  worker  in  his  self-denying-  labors:  all  these 
may  labor  without  seein.q-  results.  lUit  this  labor  is  not 
lost.     It  is  sure  to  bring  results. 
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Tbcndns   Ixinstlii;;   liinisclf  to  be   soiiioIxkI.v.— Acts. 
BOASTING. 

We  rise  in  nloi'.v.  as   we  siiil<  in   pritie: 
Wliere  l)()astinjj  t'lids.   liicre  (liunily   ln'Uii's. 


-YounR. 


The  Aloiigals  illustrate  boasting  by  the  following 
jrtory: 

Two  geosc.  when  about  to  start  southward  on  their 
autunni  migration,  were  entreated  l)y  a  frog  to  take  him 
with  them.  On  the  geese  exi)ressing  their  willingness 
to  do  so,  if  a  means  of  conveyance  could  be  devised,  the 
frog  praduced  a  stock  of  strong  grass,  got  the  two  geese 
to  take  it.  one  by  each  end.  while  he  clung  to  it  by  his 
mauth  in  the  middle. 

In  this  manner  the  three  were  making  the  journey 
successfidly,  when  they  were  noticed   from  below  by  a 
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l)<»v.  wlif)  londls  c'xpri'SM'd  liis  adniiralinn  ol  the  drvioi-, 
and  wondiTi'd  wlio  had  hciii  i-Uvcr  enough  to  iiivint 
tliat  iiuthod  of  IcK'omotion.  The  froj^'  oiH-m-d  his  mouth 
to  sa\.  "It  was  I."  lost  his  liohl.  fell  to  the  earth  and 
was  daslu'd  to  pieces. 

Till'  hoastinj^^  man  j^^'uerallv  lives  lor  himself  and 
in  himself.  I  U'  is  ever  ready  to  tell  of  his  j^reat  (WaU, 
;ind  the  luTo  of  all  his  stories  is  the  one  who  tells  them. 
The  .i^reat  diflieulty  with  the  hoastir  is  that  he  over- 
istimates  his  strenjj^th.  lie  must  first  of  all  liarn  that 
(  lod  did  not  make  him  to  he  a  j.;reat  man;  while  his  taU> 
ma>  at  first  he  pleasing,  they  soon  become  stale  and  he 
heconus  a  hore  upon  society. 

i>e  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourself.  It 
is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is  small  ami  siid<ing  if  your 
own  tongue  nuist  praise  you.  Let  your  words  he  few. 
especially  when  y<>ur  superiors  or  strangers  are  present. 
kst  you  betray  your  own  weakness  and  rob  yourself  of 
ihe  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise  have  lunl 
to  gain  knowledge,  wisdoiu  and  experience  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silenced  by  your  impertinent  talking. — 
Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Sir  Thomas  ( )verbury  says  that  the  man  that  has 
nothing  of  which  to  boast  excei)t  his  illustrious  ancestors 
is  likea  jxjtato — the  only  gcxjd  belonging  to  him  is  under 
the  ground. 

With  what  happy  feelings  d(jes  a  candid  mind  turn 
away  from  the  boaster  to  the  individual  controlled  bx 
the  opposite  spirit.  Self  and  self-interests  arc  lost  sight 
of  in  the  determined  effort  to  give  due  credit  to  others, 
to  recognize  the  good  qualities  of  others  and  to  commend 
them  on  all  proper  occasions. 

Hninility  is  tlio  base  of  evi-iy  virtue. 

.\n(l  thoy  who  dig  liif  (ht-post  l)iiil(l  tiu>  safpst. 

(iod  l:opps  ;hII   lii.s  pity   for  the  proiul. 

—  I'.ililrV. 
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!    will  iirisr 


illld   lie  .•irosiv  — St.    I.uUc. 


r.OOD  Rr:SOLUTK)NS. 

"1  will  arise  and  j^o  lo  my  father."  said  the  prodigal, 
ill  the  "far  coMiitry."  The  resolution  was  a  i^^ood  one 
and  proper  to  be  made,  but  by  itself  alone  it  ^'fl  the 
needv  voung-  man  to  fill  himself  with  husks  among-  the 

swine. 

"And  he  arose."  was  his  deliverance,  for  it  was  put- 
ting- the  resolution  into  practice. 

Resolutions  are  worthless  without  a  corresponding- 
action.  Ik'tter  not  form  resolutions  than  not  carry  them 
out  when  they  are  formed.  "T  will  arise."  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  "and  he  arose."  or  the  l-ather's  house  is  not 
regained. 

It  is  in  execution  that  we  are  all  most  likely  to  come 
short.  Vov  the  prodigal  son  tt)  resolve  that  he  would 
arise  and  go  to  his  father  was  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter; the  real  pinch  of  ditticulty  began  to  be  felt  when  he 
connnenced  to  carry  out  his  resolution  and  started  upon 
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Ill's  journey  toward  {hv  old  parental  lionustcad.  So 
with  everyone,  the  real  pinch  of  diffier.Ity  eonies.  not  in 
forniini;"  jL,n)od  resolutions,  hut  in  perlorniiu};-  them. 

Many  men  permit  their  lives  to  slip  away  with  their 
lar_ne  purposes  unaccomi)lished  anil  their  smaller  inten- 
ti  (Us  unrealized,  simpiv  hecause  the\  never  transform 
tlie  "ahout  to  he"  into  the  "shall  he."  'i'liere  are  many' 
strikint;-  examples  of  failure  ihroui^-h  lack  of  imnuMhate 
.'ind  present  effort.  "I'nwise  delav"  h'ls  killed  many  a 
well-desii^ned  project.  \'a.!L;"ue  plannini;"  is  w«)rthless 
without  tile  transformiiiL;'  of  the  plan  into  downright 
.''.ccomplishment  of  some  sort.  Maxims  are  .^'ood  or.ly 
when  tlu'y  are  C!vstallized  into  actions.  The  jilan  you 
have  in  mind,  what  can  you  //ct.'  do  toward  its  fulhllmeiit ? 

"We  aim  to  makt-  this  puhlication  the  hest  family 
sheet  in  the  country."  wrote  an'  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
To  which  the  editor  of  a  rival  sheet  made  reply:  "Xei^h- 
hor.  why  do  you  alwa\s  keep  aiming?  Why  don't  you 
shoot  sometimes?"  It  is  the  shootini;-  that  brings  down 
the  bird. 

To  nouri>li  in  the  heart  nohle  aims  and  purposes 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  life's  true 
end.  The  noblest  aims  have  been  known  to  evaporate; 
the  noblest  resolutions  have  been  kn<)wn  to  melt  away 
into  thin  air.  Conviction  of  duty,  right  desire,  and  good 
resolve  are  all  needed;  but  they  are  not  enough.  Con- 
\iction  must  be  carried  out;  desire  must  be  transformed 
into  deed;  resolve  must  cry^tallixe  into  solid  fact. 

Day-dreaming  is  an  unprofitable  business.  "Wish- 
ing, of  all  emi)loyments.  is  tlie  worst." 

To  fuhill  our  mission  we  must  "do  noble  things,  not 
dream  them  .dl  day  long."  (lathering  uj)  our  strength, 
pulling  ourselves  together,  as  we  sometimes  saw  we  must 
concentrate  all  our  inrrg\  npnii  some  defniitt'  thing,  ex- 
claiming with  the  apostle.  "This  one  thing  I   do." 
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Tbt>   jiood  that   I   would   (hi.— Iloiiiaus, 
GOOD   INTENTIONS. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  of  <;oo(l  intentions.  I^ike 
in  the  above  scene,  many  a  rich  man  is  seated  in  his 
comfortable  home,  in(lul5T;"inii^  in  ^^'ood  reflections,  in  pro- 
jectin.Q;  })lans  for  doing  good  on  a  large  scale,  in  bringing 
abundant  relief  to  the  poor.  In  //«(/_q"///(///o;;  he  has  niadc 
a  great  many  peo])le  hai)py.  Rut  he  is  so  engrossed  in 
his  good  intentions  that  he  never  gets  ready  and  never 
has  the  time  to  carry  out  an\  of  his  charitable  plans. 
Although  he  is  surrounded  with  everything  necessary 
to  be  comfortable,  he  often  sighs  wheu  he  sees  the  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  that  poverty  brings,  and  indulges 
in  the  wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  relieve  them.  He 
Iscenly  realizes  that  he  must  provide  for  his  oz^'ii  wants 
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first.  How  willins^ly  lie  would  lira-tifv  his  bciicvoloiit 
wishes  if  he  only  could. 

He  rides  in  the  street  car,  but  he  is  tired,  and  his 
earnest  reflections  upon  how  he  may  he  the  founder  of 
some  noble  institution  that  will  bless  mankind  i)revent 
him  from  observini;-  that  in  the  same  car  in  which  he  has 
a  comfortable  seat  there  are  several  hard-workin^:  women 
compelled  to  stand  while  men  of  means  occupy  the  seats. 

This  class  of  men.  and  women,  too,  is  far  too  numer- 
ous— men  who  form  excellent  plans  and  ])rojecis  for 
doing  i^iraf  thini^s.  and  who  are  always  thinkini;'  about 
what  they  could  do  and  would  do.  /'/'  they  had  the  means, 
while  they  utterly  ne.nlect  to  do  any  of  the  thousand  little 
useful  things  which  are  within  tlie  power  of  everyone. 

An  explosi(jn  occurred  in  a  mine  in  l'Ji_L,dand.  Many 
came  and  worked  with  a  will.  The  crowd  of  bystanders 
expressed  sincere  sym])athy  with  the  ill-fated  miners. 
Anions;'  them  was  a  younm^  man  who  seemed  to  be  very 
sincere  and  very  free  in  his  exi)ressions  of  sympathy,  but 
who  had  not  ottered  to  "lend  a  hand"  to  remove  the 
earth,  "^'oun^.^•  man,  ycnu"  brother  is  down  there,"  cried 
a  bystander.  'Jliis  suddenly  changed  the  attitude  of  the 
young  man.  Pulling  ofT  his  coat,  he  grasped  a  shovel 
and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

If  only  all  these  peoi)le  of  good  dispositions  and 
intentions  could  recogni/A'  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  the 
thousands  everywhere  who  need  help  daily,  what  a 
change  would  be  wrought.  J  low  intentions  would  tly 
iiUo  activities!  How  self  and  self-interests  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  effort  to  do  good  to  others,  in  the  effort 
to  alleviate  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  Xot 
only  great  deeds,  but  little  acts  and  word-s  of  kindness, 
scatter  gloom  and  give  sunshine  where  it  is  most  needed. 

(hi  a  tombstone  was  found  this  inscription.  ""Here 
lies  a  man  of  the  best  intentions."' 
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TlJAIiS  or   CHAKACTEH. 


Turn  us,  O  Cod.  iiiul  causo  tliy  f.-u-o  to  shino.— Psalmist. 
TURNING  WINTER  INTO  SPRING. 

J 11  tlic  midwinter  season  many  people  fall,  naturally, 
into  the  error  that  the  sun  emits  less  heat  than  during 
the  midsummer.  But  while  we  are  shivering  with  the 
cold,  the  fact  is  that  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  sun  is 
glowing  with  the  same  heat  as  in  July — a  heat  so  intense 
tliat  every  scjuare  foot  of  its  vast  surface  gives  ofif  enough 
energy  to  drive  the  colossal  engine  of  the  Centennial 
l'!xliil)ition — a  heat  that  would  melt  a  coUunn  of  ice  fifty 
miles  in  diameter  as  fast  as  it  shot  tox.ard  the  sun,  even 
though  it  ilew  with  the  speed  of  light!  The  simple  reason 
why  we  all  shiver  in  I'ebruary  is  that  our  globe  lies  at 
another  angle  toward  the  solar  furnace  and  receives  only 
its  indirect  radiations.  The  change  is  in  our  position. 
'1  here   is  onlv   one   wav   1)\    which   nature   turns   winter 
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into  s|)rin,L;':  it  is  1)\  hriiijLjiniL;"  tin-  face  of  ilu-  I'.-iril,  into 
a  new  position  toward  tlio  snn  rays.  Tlifn  the  snow- 
hanks  vanish,  tlu'  seeds  spront.  the  ^rass  peei)s  (»nt.  tlie 
buds  open,  and  the  snn  reneweth  the  face  of  the  \  ear.— 
'Iheodore  I..  C'nyler. 

I'liis  astronomic  fact  teaches  ns  many  important  and 
practical  lessons.  Much  of  the  nnhappiness  and  the  dis- 
ai^reeahle  in  life  can  he  accounted  for  if  we  'ook  within 
ourselves.  We  often  attempt  to  make  a  scapu'^joat  of 
"unfavorable  circumstances"  and  of  our  "hard  lot,"  while 
all  the  time  th*:  chani^e  so  much  desired  could  easily 
he  l)rou.q;ht  ahout  if  we  were  to  place  ourselves  ;.t  another 
anj.,de  to  our  surroundiujii^s.  'i'oo  often  wi-  place  ourselves 
at  the  point  of  view  that  the  ( )uaker  had  when  he  said, 
"All  the  world  is  (|ueer.  except  tliir  and  ///(•.  and  ///(•(' 
is   I  little  (|ueer."' 

That  former  friend,  who  has  become  estransj^ed.  as 
you  think,  by  no  fault  of  yours,  may  possibly  he  won 
ai.^'^ain.  if  von  were  onlv  to  chaniife  vour  attitude  toward 
him.  lie  may  think  as  you  do,  and  a  slij^-ht  misunder- 
standinfif  may  lose  you  a  friend.  Sup])ose  you  take  the 
initiaiive  and  show  that  as  far  as  lies  in  vour  power  vou 
propose  to  break  down  all  barriers  of  hard  feelini^s.  This 
frigidity  of  winter  can  in  many  cases  be  turned  into  the 
.ulow  of  sprinj^-  by  a  kind.  encourajL!:in_n-  or  appreciative 
word.  (  )r  do  you  know  the  worth  of  a  smile?  Tlie 
ij.loom  of  winter  can  all  be  driven  away  by  the  smile  of 
a])probation.  \\n\  desire  to  turn  winter  into  sprini;-.  my 
friend.'  Then  do  not  so  much  try  to  change  circum- 
stances as  to  chan<.;e  your  an^le  of  vision. 

As  the  eartli  teems  with  new  life  when  brouj;ht  into 
a  different  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  so  the  soul 
that  seeks  ( iod's  face,  (iod's  favor,  will  find  that  the 
winter  will  be  past  and  jrone  and  the  time  of  the  sin,oin£r 
of  souls  will  come  ai^ain. 
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TliAITS  OF   CIIAhACTLJt. 


Remove  Iby  foot  from  evil.— Solomon. 
THE  SAFEST  METHOD. 

The  man  who  trirs  Ik  v  near  to  tiie  Ituzz-saw  of  temptation  he  enii 
put  Ills  hand  will  iirvcv  "nc  .ihlc  to  point  out  to  otliers  the  folly  of 
his  course— Ham's  Ilo  n. 

An  Trisli  nobleman  was  in  search  of  a  coachman, 
and.  as  the  situation  was  a  desirable  one,  there  were 
many  candidates  for  it.  Calling-  them  ton;cther,  his 
lordship  asked  the  first: 

"Xow,  how  near  the  edj^e  of  a  precipice  can  yon 
drive  me  in  safety?" 

■'Oh,"  answered  Pat.  "at  four  feet  <jf¥  I'd  under- 
take to  i^o  along  aisy  with  fresh  horses,  and  never  a  taste 
of  an  accident  should  your  lordship  have." 

"You  must  drive  well,"  said  the  ncjbleman.  And 
then  he  put  the  same  (|uestion  to  the  next  applicant,  who 
l>romise(l   to   go    with    ecjual    safety    to   closer   cpiarters. 
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A  third  was  suvv  \]v  could  driw  within  a  foot,  and  then 
the  c()inj)ctiti()n  hccanir  so  cas;"cr,  his  lordship  had  offers 
of  hcinjjc  (Irivcn  within  a  few  inches  of  the  vih^v. 

"And  hf)w  near  woul<l  you  m'o?"  asked  his  lordship 
of  a  (|uiet  man.  wlio  had  remained  silent. 

"Sure.  I'd  kape  myself  and  your  lordship  as  far 
away  as  I  could."  was  the  reply. 

"'i'hen  you're  the  man  for  me."  cried  the  noble- 
man, and  enj^atii'ed  the  sensible  driver  on  the  spot. 

"I  can  drink  or  leave  it  alone." 

So  lias  said  I'vory  man  wdio  has  died  a  drunkard 

'I'his  is  the  conti(Knt  .statement  of  every  moderate 
drinker. 

But  down  thcv  2fo,  60.000  to  80,000  cvcrv  year. 

We  see  the  bloated,  miserable  ( lod-forsaken 
wrecks  all  about  us  every  day.  and  yet  that  smile  of 
assurance  in  your  own  will  power  comes  up  a,i^ain  and 
vou  sav,  "Thev  have  Lrone  down,  but  1 — never." 

A  young-  man  stood  at  the  bar  of  a  court  with  a 
verdict  of  <^uilty  aj^ainst  him  for  some  crime.  lieforc 
he  was  sentenced  he  addressed  the  court  and  said:  "^Ty 
downward  course  began  in  (lis(jl)e(lience  to  my  parents. 
My  father  plead  with  me  to  forsake  bad  company,  but  T 
thought  1  knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  my  father  did. 
1  s])urned  his  advice.  T  thought  T  knew  when  to  stop; 
but  when  I  turned  my  back  upon  my  home  temptation 
came  ujk)!!  me  like  a  drove  of  hyenas,  and  hurried  me  to 
my  ruin."  Mark  that  confession,  young  men.  who  are 
beginning  to  be  wiser  than  your  parents,  and  take  tiie 
sak'st  metliod. 

The  only  safe  method  to  deal  with  evil  is  to  keep 
as  far  removed  from  it  as  possible.  The  happy  time 
coming  will  not  be  realized  in  any  other  way.  Why  not 
make  that  time  to-day  by  choosing  God  and  tiie  right. 
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THAU'S  OF   CllAUACTKIt. 


It  is  a  little  one— Lot. 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

Littlt'  sclf-doniiiis.  litlJo  Loiicstics.  little  itassinp  words  of  sym- 
pathy, little  ii.mieless  act.'s  of  kintliioss,  little  silent  vietories  over 
favorite  (enii)tations— these  are  tlie  .silent  threads  of  «old  which,  when 
woven  to;;ether,  yleani  ont  so  l)ri;,'!itly  In  the  pattern  of  life  that 
Cod  ai»i)ro\t's.— Fre(leric  W.   Farrar. 

A  picture  In  a  public  L;alk'rv  in  London  f^ivcr^  a 
scene  in  the  Ilii^her  Alps.  A  noble  eagle  in  flight  is 
pursued  b\'  scores  of  birds.  The  hawk  and  other 
large  l)irds  he  can  keep  at  a  distance.  Whenever  they 
c(^nie  too  near  he  tears  them  with  his  claws  or  strikes 
them  with  his  beak.  The  humming-bird,  a  tiif\-  thing 
com])are(l  with  the  eagle,  has  joined  the  other  birds  in 
their  attack  upon  the  eagle.  lie  can  do  more  injury 
than  all  the  others,  lie  sits  on  the  head  of  the  king  of 
birds,  pecking  away  and  scattering  the  feathers  as  the 
eagle  soars  higher.  The  humming-bird  is  small  and  has 
a  small  beak  and  little  strength,  but  sitting  on  the  vital 
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part,  and  constantl\-   tt-asinj;-.  he   fri'(|ncntl\    injnrr^;   ilu- 
brain  of  tlic  ca^U'  ami  canscs  his  di-ath. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  we  aih)W  httle  thinijs 
to  annov  ns.  to  (lestro\  onr  peace,  onr  hapi)iness.  onr 
heahh.  (Ireat  tronbles  we  manfnlly  meet  and  con(|uer. 
hut  httle  thinjj^s.  little  hnnnninj^-hird  troubles.  i;et  near 
our  hearts,  pnd  we  fail  to  comprehend  that  only  r.od's 
infinite  ^^race  can  help  us  overcome. 

A  little  hov  who  held  a  sixpence  near  his  eve  said. 
"(  )h.  Mother,  it  is  hijj^j^er  than  the  room."'  and  when  he 
drew  it  nearer  still  he  exclaimed.  "(  )h.  Mother,  it  is  l)ii;- 
ji^er  than  all  outd(~>ors."  A  silk  fiber  stretched  across  the 
j^lass  of  a  telescope  may  hide  a  star.  .\  hair  may  strangle 
a  .u^iant.  .\  pebble  dropped  into  the  ocean  from  an  in- 
fant's hand  will  stir  the  waters  to  their  ^reat  dei)ths  and 
their  widest  bounds.  Little  thinj^s  have  turned  the  tide 
of  a  i^reat  battle,  crushed  a  dynast  v.  obliterated  an  em- 
pire and  chanjTcd  the  map  of  a  continent.  Little  thins^s 
frequently  shai)e  the  policies  of  i;overnments  and  make 
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poverty  to  wealth  and  destroy  the  accunudations  of  years 


of    hard    and    honest    labc 


)r 


In    earlier    vears    we    mav 


have  planned  wisely  and  cautiously,  but  some  little  thin,<^ 
— some  concealed  switch — mav  have  turned  us  from  (^nr 


course  en 


tireh 


.\   verv  small  self-uratification.  a   verv 


little  love  of  pleasure,  a  very  small  thread,  may  hide  the 


liirht  from  view  and  tun 


n  us  on  the  wronir  course 


Tl-ierc  can  be  no  little  transirression  of  Clod's  infinite 


liolv   law.     There  can   be   no  little  si 
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cominj^s."  little  "indiscretions."  are  not  found  in  God';- 
vocabulary.  Xotliin^  is  little  in  the  eye  of  God.  Xoth- 
ing-  is  too  little  for  the  pen  of  the  recording'  angel. 

It  is  the  little  rift  williin  ilie  lute 

That,  by  and  by,  will  make  tlic  iiiu.sic  mute.    'I'cniivsoii. 
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Train  up  ii    cliild  in   tlio  way   ho  sliould   gci.— Soloniou. 
DECEIVING  CHILDREN. 


oil,   wliat       tiinulcd   wch   \v<'   weave. 
When    tirsi     we    practice    to   deceivo. 


— S.ott. 


A  short  time  ai^^o  a  o;-cntlcnian  took  his  little  son  on 
a  railway  excursion.  The  little  fellow  was  looking;'  out 
of  the  window,  when  the  father  slipped  the  hat  ofif  the 
hoy's  head.  The  latter  was  much  grieved  at  his  sup- 
posed loss,  when  papa  consoled  him  by  sayinpc  he  would 
"whistle  it  back."  A  little  later  he  whistled  and  the  hat 
reai)peared.  Not  lon,£]^  after  the  little  lad  flunpc  the  hat 
out  of  the  window,  shoutiui^:  "Now,  Papa,  whistle  it 
back  a^c^ain!"  A  roar  of  laui^hter  in  the  carriage  served 
to  enhance  the  confusion  of  i)erplexe(l  papa. 

Children  soon  learn  to  know  whether  the  parents' 
word  is  to  be  relied  on  or  not.     A  child  about  five  vears 
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old  was  rude  and  noisy.  The  niotluT  kindly  ri-proviMl 
luT.  ^ayinj.,^:  "Sarah.  \()ii  must  not  do  so."  The  child 
soon  forj^ot  tht-  reproof  and  heoanic  as  noisv  as  ev^-r. 
'I'h.c  niotluT  firmly  said:  "Sarah,  if  you  do  so  aj^ain  F 
will  punish  \()U."  Hut  not  lonj.,'-  afterward  Sarah  "did 
so  ai^ain."  .\  youn.i;  lady  present  said.  "Xever  mind.  I 
will  ask  your  mother  not  t(»  punish  you."  "(  )h,"  said 
.*^arah.  "that  will  do  no  ^'ood.  Ms  mother  never  tells 
lies." 

Robert  Hall  once  said  to  a  mother:  "if  you  do  not 
wish  your  child  to  jji'row  up  a  liar,  never  act  a  lie  before 
her.  ("Inldren  are  very  (juick  observers,  and  soon  learn 
that  that  which  assumes  to  be  what  it  is  not  is  a  lie, 
whether  acted  or  spoken." 

This  deception  on  >he  part  of  parents,  if  followed 
v.\'  closely,  exists  to  an  alarminju'  extent.  Parents  who 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  utteriuj;'  a  falsehood 
\  et  act  in  such  a  manner  or  present  matters  in  such  a 
lij^ht  to  the  child  that  there  exists  a  doubt  in  the  child's 
mind  as  to  the  intej.ii'rity  of  the  i)arent. 

This  decepticjn  is  sometimes  carried  into  our  re- 
li;.;ious  life  and  festivities.  Who  doubts  the  loi^ic  of  the 
little  child's  (juestion  after  a  Christmas  festival  when 
beins;'  told  that  there  was  m)  Santa  Claus,  innocently 
asked.  "Well,  is  there  a  real  Christ?" 

I  )r.  Leonard  liacon  once  preached  a  sermon  (jn  what 
he  called  the  obverse  side  of  the  h'ifth  Commandment — 
///(•  duly  of  parents  to  be  worthy  of  honor.  The  child  is 
Itorn  into  the  world  with  this  ri<;ht.  llis  ])ure  eyes  look 
to  his  elders  for  example.  I  lis  soul  waits  for  impulse  and 
inspiration  from  them.  Woe  unto  that  parent  who,  bv 
unworthy  character  or  by  nej^lect  or  by  dece])tion,  causes 
one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble;  it  were  better  that  a 
millstone  were  hani;ed  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  th  _■  depths  of  the  sea. 
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TKAITS  OF  CllAUAtTEU. 


W(K'  unto  tlicin   Hint   call   evil  pood,   .'ind   >;o<m1   evil.— Isiiluli. 
CIIA\(;iX(:  GUIDKHOAkDS. 

A  luunbcr  of  hoys,  wisliiiii;'  to  have  sonic  fun, 
cliaiimcd  the  i^uidehoard  at  tlie  crossinj^'  of  two  roads. 
Tiic  rc'suU  was  that  a  physician,  who  had  l)ccn  called 
in  haste  to  attend  a  case  of  accidental  i)oisonin,i^,  followed 
the  <^ui(lel)oard  and  to<)k  the  wronj;'  road  and  arrived 
wlien  the  patient  was  beyond  recovery  The  physician, 
unactjuainted  with  the  roads  was  not  to  blame  *^  >r  the 
mistake,  and  the  boys  meant  no  harm.      lUit  the  result! 

Innocent  jokes!  lIo\v  often  they  have  resulted  in 
permanent  injury  or  in  loss  of  life.  Not  infre(|uently 
has  the  victim  of  the  joke  been  a  member  of  the  same 
family.  A  young"  <;irl  was  very  nuicli  afraid  of  fire- 
crackers. Jler  brothers,  knowing;"  her  dread,  determined 
to  have  a  little  imiocent  fun.  and  lij^hted  a  number,  and, 
unnoticed,  placed  them  under  a  seat  in  the  yard  which 
she  was  occupyini;".  The  result  was  that  she  was  thrown 
into  spasms,  and  became  a  lRlj)less,  hopeless  invalid. 
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Many  pirsoiis  liavc  i)ai<l  a  very  lii-^Ii  price  inv  what 
tlicy  Mijiposi'l  u'»ul<l  l)('  <)iil\  a  liltK'  iiuiocint  tun. 

Do  \()ii  rciiK'inhrr  that  jMaiu  of  Soiitluy's  al)oiU  Sir 
Ivalpli  llu-  Kovcr?  <  )n  tlic  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  near 
Arhroatli,  a  J4»)0(l  man  lunl  placed  a  lloal  with  a  hell 
attached  on  the  danj^erous  Inchcape  i\ock.  >o  that  in- 
coniinj^  ships,  unwarned  in  the  darkness  and  storm 
miL;ht  he  warned  and  keep  away.  In  a  moment  of  devil- 
try Sir  Kalph  the  Kover  cut  away  hoth  hill  and  tloat. 
This  was  a  cruel  thins;  to  do.  N'ears  passed  hy.  Sir 
Ralph  roamed  over  many  i)arts  of  the  vvrld  and  at  last 
returned  to  Scotland.  As  he  neared  the  coast  a  storm 
was  raj^in^".  Where  was  he?  Where  was  the  ship  drifl- 
inj;?  (  )h,  that  he  knew  where  he  was!  (  )h.  that  he  could 
hear  the  hell  on  Inchcape  Kock!  Ihu  years  ajj;^o.  in  his 
thouj.,ditlessness  and  sinful  folly,  he  had  cut  it  away  with 
his  own  hands.  Listen  to  the  j.^ratinj;  sounds  lu-ard  amid 
the  storm!  In  the  i^rasp  of  the  hreakers  the  ship  is 
h()l)elessly  tfxssed  about,  and  at  last  strikes  that  very 
rock.  Amid  curses  of  raj^'e  and  despair  the  ship  .L;t>es 
down.  l)earinj>"  with  it  him  whose  sin  has  found  him  ont. 
He  sinks  to  rise  no  more  until  the  j.;"reat  day  of  judf.!^ment. 

Another  aspect  of  this  subject.  In  a  hiji^her  and 
more  important  sense  there  are  those  that  change  ,L;ui(le- 
boards.  The  younj.,^  man  who  follows  the  advice  of  asso- 
ciates should  be  sure  that  the  i^uideboard  has  not  been 
ciians^ed. 

Many  youn*;-  men  have  been  led  to  j^ive  up  the 
simple  faith  of  childlKJod  and  pious  i)arents  when  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learninj^.  Philosophy  and  the  so- 
called  i)ower  of  independent  thouj^^ht  are  substituted  for 
a  consecrated,  holy  life.  It  is  dreadful  to  chanj^e  a  ,^uide- 
board  that  physical  death  ensues:  it  is  much  more  so 
w  iien  the  issues  involve  eternal  life  and  utcrual  death. 
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TILVnS  OF  ClIAKACTEi: 


Work  out  your  own  sulvat ion.— St.  Paul. 
PARASITES. 

An  idli'  lift>  is  (Icaili  anticipateti.— Goethf. 

Mctter  far  he  btirni'd  at  tlic  st alec  of  imblie  opinion  tliaii  die  t lie  li villi; 
d'::itli  of  i)fira!-itism.     Diuniniond, 

I'rof.  Ileiirv  Driininiond  says  that  jiarasitcs  arc 
paupers  of  Nature.  Tlicy  arc  forms  of  life  that  will  not 
take  the  tn)iil)lc  to  find  tiicir  own  food,  but  l)orrow  or 
steal  it.  The  parasite  has  no  thcjught  for  its  race  or  for 
])crfection  in  any  shape  or  form.  Tt  wants  two  things — 
food  and  shelter.  In  the  picture  above  we  give  three 
forms  of  tlie  parasite. 

T\ic  Dodder  is  a  plant,  a  vine  that  fixes  itself  to  some 
other  i^ant,  as  to  hops.  tiax.  the  nettle,  etc.,  and.  decay- 
ing at  the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  that  supports 
it,  Thj  Hermit  Crab  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  cast- 
off  c'.e'il  of  some  other  animal  and.  like  Diogen^^s  in  his 
tub,  Ives  a  very  lonely  but  a  very  active  life. 

The  Hermit  Crab  is  not  altogether  a  parasite,  but 
with)n  its  body  is  frecjuently  found  a  bunch  of  rootlike 
l)rocc.'--ses.  called  Sacculina.  This  organism  has  neither 
legs  nor  eyes,  nor  throat,  nor  stomach,  nor  any  other 
organs,  niid  is  a  ty])ical  i)arasite. 

i^arasitism  is  always  accompanied  by  degeneration, 
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and  seic'inists  tell  us  lliat  this  is  true  of  tlic  Sacculina, 
w  l-.ich  niiij^ht  liavc  been  a  crustacean.  Let  the  parasitic 
life  begin,  and  away  go  legs.  jaws,  eyes  and  ears,  the 
organism  becoming  a  mere  sac,  absorbing  nourishment. 
There  are  many  other  i)arasites  found  in  the  higher 
forms  <jf  life  which  we  cannot  name  here. 

The  third  j)nrasite  in  the  picture  belongs  to  the 
genus  Homo.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  specimen? 
Here  again  this  parasite  exi)ects  to  find  food  and  shelter 
without  taming  them.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  dif- 
ferent varieties.  'I'liey  are  found  in  tlie  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  world.  The  general  law 
of  ])arasites.  as  stated  by  Drummond.  is  that  anything 
which  secures  food  to  the  individual  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  work  is  injurious  and  accompanied  by  de- 
generation. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  idleness  generally  might  be 
fitly  urged  in  supj)ort  of  this  great  practical  truth.-  .Ml 
nations  that  have  prematurely  passed  away,  buried  in 
graves  dug  by  their  own  effeminacy,  all  those  individuals 
who  have  sectired  a  hasty  wealth  by  the  chances  of  sjiecu- 
lation;  all  children  of  fortune;  all  victims  of  inheritance; 
all  social  sponges;  all  satellites  of  the  court;  all  beggars 
of  the  marketplace — all  these  are  living  and  unlying 
witness  to  the  unalterable  retributions  to  the  law  of  par- 
asitism.— Drunnnond. 

In  the  religious  sphere  the  parasitic  habit  makes 
awful  ravages  on  the  souls  of  men.  While  truth  and 
knowledge  seem  to  increase,  life  and  character  are  de- 
grading. A  mere  adherent  of  the  church  presents  to 
the  world  a  false  conception  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Vital  Christianity  in  the  home  will  in  most  cases  prevent 
j)arasitic  children. 
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TRAITS  OF  CIlAKAC'lTOli. 


He  did  it  witli  all  his  heart  and  prospered. -2  Chronicles. 

CONCENTRATION. 

l!f  It  \viiol(!  man  at  everythlnir.— Curncy. 

Archimedes  one  day  drew  a  mathematical  fi,c^ure 
ill  tlie  sand,  and  was  so  intent  upon  the  sokition  of  his 
problem  that  he  had  but  one  request  to  make  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  kill  him.  His 
request  was  that  his  life  might  be  spared  long  enough  for 
him  to  fmish  the  solution  c^  his  problem,  but  even  this 
was  ruthlessly  denied  him. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  life  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  concentration.  Duties  mav  be  varied, 
biit  the  duty  of  the  moment  demands  the  whole  strength 
of  man.  Many  men  are  laboring  hard,  but  not  having 
the  faculty  of  concentrating  their  powers  upon  a  single 
subject  at  hand,  their  arduous  toil  often  means  nothing 
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hut  defeat,  while  others,  who  concentrate  their  forces  and 
dispel  worry  from  the  mind,  with  much  less  lahor  turn 
defeats  into  telliui;  victories. 

How  often  the  school  hoy  finds  it  a  ditVicult  task- 
to  jTJvc  li''s  whole  attention  to  the  lesson  at  hand.  It 
re(|uires  not  a  little  effort  on  his  part  to  become  the 
dili.Hent student  who  knows  what  application  is.  In  every 
.i^reat  success  the  power  of  concentration  is  clearly  seen, 
overcomin.i;-  difficulties,  drivinj^  aw^iy  discouraj^ements. 

Dividing-  the  energies  and  powers  of  a  man  is  the 
curse  of  many  a  business  life,  and  frecpiently  hinders 
])roS^ress  in  other  fields.  Coleridj.^^e  is  said  to  have  left  be- 
hind liim  about  forty  thousand  treatises  on  metaphysics 
and  divmity — not  one  of  them  complete.  How  much 
greater  ])Iessing  men  miq'ht  be  to  the  wot-ld  if  there  were 
not  this  scattering  of  energies. 

(Hailstone  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
concentration."  Whatever  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  in 
his  long  and  eventful  life,  took  hold  of  him  so  cntirelv 
that  he  had  to  be  roused  from  it  as  most  are  roused  from 
sleej).  The  rare  power  of  being  totally  inditTerent  to  liis 
surr(Aindings  was  invaluable  to  him  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

William  IMtt.  although  in  some  rc^pe-.-ls  not  a  wcjrthv 
example  for  young  men.  teaches  an  important  lesson  on 
what  fixedness  of  purpose  will  do.  Neglecting  everv- 
thing  else,  he  bent  all  Iiis  energies  in  accpiiring  political 
supremacy,  and  for  a  (juarter  of  a  centur\  stood  nt  the 
heac'  of  one  of  the  most  i)owerfu'  nations  of  the  world. 

Concentration  that  wins  is  siiown  by  .^idnev  Smith' 
when  he  suggests  that  we  read  so  heartily  that  dinner- 
times  comes  two  hours  before  you  exjiect  it.  Charles 
Kinirsley  sa}s:  "I  go  at  what  1  am  about  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  W(^rM  for  tlie  time  being.  That's  the 
secret  (.)f  all  hard-working  men.  but  most  of  them  can't 
carry  it  into  their  amusements." 
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lUAirS  or  CIIAltACTEI! 


I'l'iiriiif;  Ic-^i  they  >li()iiUl  lia\  i;  falltMi  iijioii  rock^.-   St .  I'aul. 

DANGER  NEAR  THE  COAST. 

X'csscls  arc  not  often  wrecked  in  niid-occan.  It  is 
only  when  the  coast  is  neared  that  danger  is  imminent. 
Tlie  same  truth  holds  in  the  moral  world.  The  life  thai  is 
headed  toward  the  deep  seas  of  purity,  honesty  and  noble 
manhood  is  not  in  danger,  as  is  the  life  that  has  cut  away 
from  the  "old  life,"  hut  is  still  mo\  mg  in  the  shallow 
waters  near  the  shore.  Hezekiah  lUitterworth  beautifully 
illustrates  this  truth  in  the  following  lines: 

When  life  was  young  my  white  sail  hung 

O'er  ocean's  crystal  floor; 
In  the  capes  alee  was  the  dreaming  sea, 

And  the  deep  sea  \va\es  before. 


I»AN(!i:i{    NHAK    rilK   COAST.  {'.]'} 

And  a  (ilo'.stcr  ri^luriiiaii  called  to  iiic 

I*"r()iii  the  pier's  extreinest  post: 
"Strike  out.  my  boy.  for  the  open  sea. 
There's  danger  near  the  coast'" 

From  the  seaport  town  1  went  away, 

And  a   Christian   man   returned, 
And  1  told  in  the  old  iionie  church  one  day 

The  truths  my  heart  had  learned 
When  the  grizzly  fisherman  said  to  me: 

"()f  strength  we  may  not  boast; 
Strike  out,  my  boy.  for  the  open  sea; 

There's  danger  near  the  coast." 

"False  lights,  false  rocks,  are  near  the  Kind, 

The  reef  the  land-wave  hides. 
And  the  ship  goes  down  in  sight  of  the  town, 

That  safe  the  deep  sea  rides. 
'Tis  those  that  steer  the  old  life  near 

Temptation    suffer   mo>t ; 
Strike  out  again  for  the  open  main; 

"There's  danger  near  the  coast"' 

And  so  on  life's  bay  I  sail  away. 

Where  free  the  sea  winds  blow, 
As  I  sailed  from  the  (dd  home  port  that  day, 

And  the  rocks  of  the  Norman's  Woe. 
And  when  1  steer  the  old  life  near, 

'Idle  fisherman,  like  a  ghost. 
On  the  wave-rocked  pier  I  seem  to  hear — 

"There's  danger  ne:ir  tlie  co.'ist!" 

This  triitli  finds  ap])licati()n  in  relitTJons  circles.  The 
in(livi(hial  or  the  comniunitv  that  is  not  ready  to  swini^ 
out  away  from  evil,  but  deliq"hts  to  liiii^er  near  its  sh(3re. 
will  never  be  bold  and  aggressive  in  defending  the  right, 
will  nevet  be  strong  in  any  sense. 

What  conununity  (hjes  not  know  of  men  who  were 
rescued  from  the  "old  life"  and  for  a  time  were  I'x- 
amj)les  of  promising  manhood,  Init.  believing  them- 
selves strong,  they  ventured  "near  the  coast"  and  were 
(ivertaken.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  grosser  vices 
i)f  intemperance  and  lust,  but  also  in  the  "little"  things 
that  lead  to  indifference  and  apathy  in  the  "new  life." 
1 1  C"!n"istians  were  generally  to  heed  the  warning, 
"Tiierc's  danger  near  ilie  coast."  the  Church  woidd  l)e 
revohuiiMiizc'd   in   a   da\ 
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Iv'i'dccmiiiK  the  lime. -St.  I'iiiil. 

PROMPTNESS. 

General  \\'asliiiin:ton's  private  secretary  once  apolo- 
i^ized  for  his  delays  by  .^aying-,  "My  watch  is  out  of  order." 
"Then,"  replied  Washington,  "you  nmst  get  a  new  watch 
or  T  must  g-et  a  new  secretary."  Pompey  once  said,  "It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live,  but  it  is  necessary  that  I 
be  at  a  certain  j)oint  at  a  certain  hour. 

JM-anklin  said  to  a  servant  that  was  frequently  late 
and  was  always  readv  with  an  excuse,  "I  have  g'enerally 
found  that  the  man  that  is  good  at  an  excuse  is  good  for 
nothing  else." 

Some  person?  have  the  habit  of  being  behind  time. 
They  arrive  at  the  breakfast  table  a  little  late.  Their 
letters  are  mailed  just  after  the  time  of  closing  the  mails. 
The  train  has  just  left  as  they  appear  on  the  scene.  They 
arc  not  apt  to  break  engagements,  only  that  they  always 
come  a  little  after  the  time. 

Grouchy,  Napoleon's  marshal  at  Waterloo,  was  only 
a  few  mi'utes  late.     The  few  minutes  were  improved  by 
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lUuclicr.  the  general  oti  Wellington's  side",  and  decided 
the  victory  of  the  day  and  sent  Xapoleon  lo  St.  Helena. 

I'ersons  who  are  not  pronii)t  in  all  their  doings 
sometimes  think  that  they  themselves  only  are  injured 
by  their  neglect,  while  in  fact  lack  of  heing  prompt  and 
punctual  is  a  marked  inconvenience,  discourtesy,  and 
often  a  positive  loss  to  someone  else.  Delay  on  your  part 
often  means  stealing  time  that  belongs  to  others.  Delay 
in  answering  a  letter,  in  speaking  a  word,  in  proffering  a 
helping  hand,  in  performing  a  piece  of  work,  may  not  only 
result  in  no  goo<l.  but  in  positive  evil. 

Promptness  is  a  characteristic  of  truly  great  men. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  truly  successful  and  competent  men 
of  the  conmiunity  are  always  prompt.  "T  have  no  time." 
or.  "T  will  go  a  little  after  time  so  as  not  to  lose  time." 
are  the  men  who  are  always  hustling  and  never  accom- 
])lish  anything. 

Dr.  I'"itch  says:  "I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  and  sol- 
emn conviction  that  the  individual  that  is  tardy  in  meet- 
ing an  appointment  will  never  be  respected  or  successful 
in  life." 

Five  minutes  late!  \\'ho  can  estimate  the  result? 
A  conductor's  watch  is  behind  time — a  frightful  collision 
occurs;  a  leading  firm  needs  funds  that  are  available  to 
its  agent,  the  agent  is  tardv  in  transmitting — the  firm 
becomes  bankrupt. 

\'ictory  or  defeat,  success  or  failure,  a  useful  life  or  a 
wasted  life,  princely  manhood  or  a  shattered  humanity — 
all  these  may  hinge  upon  an  important  five  minutes. 

"Too  late"  may  be  written  on  the  tombstone  (jf 
many  a  wasted  life — too  late  in  rising,  too  late  in  busi- 
ness, too  late  in  meeting  engagements,  too  late  in  efforts 
t<i  benefit  mankind,  too  late  in  religious  duties  and  at 
last, 

'Toolate:  tooiato:  will  ho  tlio  cry, 
Jesus  of  Na/.areth  lias  paNscsl  liv."" 
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TUAITS  or  (*IIAI{A<    TKli 


Why  talkcst  thou  with  her?— St.  John. 
PURITY. 

A  woman  i)aiist'(l  where  a  chandelier 
Threw  in  the  darlvness  its  poisoned  spear; 
Weary  and  footsore  from  jonrneyiiit,'  lonj^, 
Slie  liiid  strayed  unawares  from  the  rii,'lit 
to  tlie  wron.u; 

Anjjels  were  heck'nin^  her  l)ack  from  tlie  <U>n, 
Hell  and  its  demons  were  heck'niiiK  her  in; 
The  word  of  a  s.istei.  like  one  who  forj^ives. 
Drew  her  hack,  and  in  heaven  that  sweet 
word  lives— Anon. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  one  of  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Art  Buikhng-.  stood  a  marble  group,  repre- 
senting- an  outcast  woman,  who,  trembling  with  fear  and 
cowering  with  shame,  seeks  protection  from  one  whom 
she  instinctively  recognizes  as  a  new  found  friend.  Her 
timid,  upward  glance  reveals  a  soul  in  which  the  shades 
of  the  guilty  past  are  contending  in  mortal  combat  with 
the  newly  awakened  aspiration  and  hope  for  a  better  life. 
Bending  over,  as  if  to  shield  her  by  his  mantle    from 
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th(»>.c'  who  (Iri'w  hack  their  j^aniu'iit's  hem.  fur  trar  uf 
defik-nu'iit.  ami  looking  down  into  her  very  soul  with  an 
expression  of  infinite  sorrow,  compassion  and  jiardon.  is 
the  Christ  of  ( lalilee.  the  friend  of  sinners.  Xo  Christian 
could  cateh  the  Master's  thought,  thus  vividly  embodied 
1)\-  the  sculptor,  without  feeling  a  measure  of  his 
"jiassionate  passion  for  souls."  "that  pours  itself  out  for 
the  lost." — Mrs.  Rev.  T..  (Irosenbaugh. 

Xo  line  of  Christian  work  shows  more  clearly  the 
impriiU  of  divinit}'  than  this  oneness  with  (lod  in  helping 
to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  by  uplifting  fallen 
womanhood,  ^'et  those  engaging  in  rescue  work  sooti 
find  that  an  almost  impassable  gulf  separates  these  vic- 
tims from  the  possibility  of  returning  to  a  pure  life,  the 
double  standard  of  morals  upheld  by  society  for  the  sexes 
probably  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  chasm. 

So  long  as  girls  must  work  for  a  mere  pittance  that 
will  not  provide  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  and  are 
toUI.  when  complaint  is  made,  that  they  are  expected  to 
resort  to  other  resources,  we  can  but  expect  young 
women  to  accept  friendships  which  prove  destructive  to 
virtue  and  from  whose  power  they  are  unable  to  escape. 

A  mother's  influence  can  go  far  to  prevent  the  inv 
partation  of  false  views  of  life  by  the  current  and  modern 
novel,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  her  daughters  to  the  grand 
possibilities  and  golden  realities  of  pure,  untarnished 
womanhood,  ^^others  should  also  endeavor  to  remove 
temptation  from  unwary  feet  by  the  training  in  purity, 
courage  and   chivalry   of  their   sons,   as    well    as    their 


daughters. 


That  Christian  sympathy  and  helpfulness  are  awak- 
.Miing  on  this  question  is  seen  in  the  establishing  of  the 
many  rescue  homes  in  our  large  cities,  notably  the  Flor- 
ence Crittenton  PTomes.  found  in  nearly  every  large  city 
of  the  United  States. 
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IltAlTS  or  CIIAKACTHII. 


MY  PAPA 


KtM'ii  tliy>.t']f  iHirc.— St,  I'liiil. 

THE  TRirMI'llS  Of  MANHOOD. 

Tlierc  is  notliinn-  tliat  man  may  justly  pride  himself 
in  more  tlian  in  a  clean,  pure  life.  There  is  nothing-  that 
degrades  a  man  and  brings  shame  and  reproach  upon  him 
as  when  he  turns  aside  and  mars  and  blots  his  record  of 
virtuous  conduct.  It  is  only  while  the  crown  of  purity  is 
on  his  brow  that  man  can  pride  himself  in  exalted,  noble 
manhood.  I'^ortunc  and  wealth  may  not  have  favored 
him,  he  may  be  little  and  unknown  in  man's  sight,  but 
with  a  clean  record,  a  beautiful  character,  he  is  one  of 
God's  noblemen. 

"First  pure,"  says  the  inspired  Word,  and  then 
records  the  triumphs  of  a  Joseph  who  overcame  a  subtle 
temptation. 

"I'Mrst  pure,"  says  God's  Word,  and  then  records 
as  a  warning  to  all  future  generations  the  sad  effects 
of  uncleanness  and  licentiousness.  What  name  brings  a 
dreadful  blot  upon  the  otherwise  clean  and  virtuous 
record  of  a  David?     Bathsheba.     What  rent  in  twain 
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Solomon's   maiLi-nilicont     kinjj^dom?     I'olyij^amy.       What 
destroyed  the  nations  of  anti(|iiity?     Their  secret  vices. 

(){  John  Milton  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  F.np^lish  leijalion  to  ltal\.  allurements  and 
tem|)tati.)iis  were  thrown  in  his  way.  and  althouj^di  no 
man  saw  him.  yet  he  calls  Tiod  to  witness  that  he  kept 
himself  pure.  Daniel  Webster  never  allowed  anythinjj; 
indelicate  or  profane  in  the  stories  to  which  he  listened, 
and  imder  no  circunistance  was  he  known  to  utter  any 
lanj.'uaf;e  which  mi.q;ht  not  be  relocated  in  a  lady's  draw- 
in  i,''- room.  Charles  .^unmer.  a  man  of  .q'reat  personal 
charm,  a  favorite  p^uest  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of 
society,  never  deviated  from  the  path  of  Spartan  recti- 
tude and  virijin  beaut  v.  To  these  miuht  be  added  a 
brilliant  ,^-alaxy  of  true-hearted,  illustrious,  names. 

Let  no  one  who  i>rizes  virtuous  manhood  think  that 
he  ought  to  explore  the  way  that  leads  to  death.  Tt  is 
a  dancii'erous  experiment  to  enter  heaven  by  the  way  of 
hell.  Let  the  dearly  bouiT^ht  experiences  of  others  suj^^- 
.q"est  the  i)roper  course. 

The  idea  of  a  double  stan<lar(l  of  morals,  allowinj^ 
men  freedom  to  induln^e  themselves,  while  expectin*^-  a 
white  and  stainless  life  from  their  sisters,  is  delusive  and 
full  of  mischief.  All  honor  to  the  noble  women  who  are 
pressing-  home  the  truth,  "If  chastity  is  a  law  for  woman, 
it  must  be  so  for  every  woman  without  exception;  and 
if  it  is  a  law  for  every  woman,  it  follows  necessarilv  that 
it  must  be  equally  so  for  every  man." 

Xoticc  the  striking  contrast  between  the  serene  and 
peaceful  ending  of  a  virtuous  life  of  more  than  three-score 
years  and  that  of  the  prolligatc  I'yron.  who  at  thirty-six 
wrote: 

'My  (lays  arc  in  tlic  yellow  loaf, 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
'J'he  worm,  tlie  cani^er  and  the  jirief, 
Are  mine  iilone." 
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••()  Lord,  Wf  tliimk 'I'lu'c  that  Thou 
liiisl  provided  aluMidaiil  l.\  for  is. 
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•'Tlinuk  tind,   I    t'oimil  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  a  barrel  In  an  alley." 


The  rieli  and  pool'  meet  tou'etlier 

SIDI-:    BY    SlDl':. 


Si)liini(in. 


Inourlarue  cilies  there  i>  a  distimee  of  a  hundred  miles  hetween   the 
fashionable  and  unfashionable  side  of  a  brielv  wall      .Toseph  Cook. 

One  uf  the  (|nestions  agitating  the  large  and  con- 
gested centers  of  oiir  nation  to-dav,  and  one  that  has 
consequently  become  national  in  importance,  is  the  grow- 
ing hatred  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  In  all  ages 
this  hatred  has  existed.  Centuries  ago  Alcibiades  ar- 
rayed the  poor  of  Athens  against  the  rich.  The  result 
was  that  Athens  was  devastated,  the  rich  becoming  poor 
and  the  poor  becoming  deported  slaves  under  the  Rom- 
ans. And  thus  it  has  ever  been.  h\)rced  measures  have 
ever  intensified  the  feeling  and  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween classes  and  clans.  The  poor  resented  the  contempt 
of  the  rich  and  the  rich  oppressed  the  poor  the  more. 
Class  hatred  may  apjiarently  have  cause  for  existence 
in  those  countries  where  hereditary  classes  hold  sway, 
but  in  our  country,  where  there  is  no  artificial  aristocracy, 
Vihere  there  is  n(j  impassable  gulf  between  the  classes,  but 
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wluTc  tlu'  boy  born  in  the  hut  or  l.»j;  cabin  lias  tho  privi- 
ItjLjc  to  aspire  to  the  hij^hest  jjosition.  liere.  tliere  is  no 
excuse  for  class  liatred.  W'lierever  this  sjiirit  is  nonr- 
islied  and  fostered,  there  is  the  pr()l).'d)iHty  of  retarchn^ 
thr  sohiti'Mi  of  the  j)roblein.  Society  is  ahke  indebted 
to  tlie  poor  and  the  licli.  There  is  a  constant  sliuftlini; 
of  tile  scenes.  The  j)oor  of  to-day  become  the  threat  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  to-morrow,  while  the  children  of  the 
rich  .'ire  frecpiemly  found  anion^  tiu'  sons  of  toil  of  the 
next  j;\  lie  rat  ion.  The  obscure  become  renowned  and 
the  renowned  pass  into  obscurity.  In  this  constant 
chan.ne  neither  can  say.  '"I  do  not  need  thee,"  to  tiie  other 
class. 

A  more  j^enial  and  lieli)ful  sjjirit  would  soon  exist 
were  each  class  t(j  consider  how  helpless  it  would  be 
without  the  other.  Capital  is  utterly  helpless  without 
lal)or.  and  labt)r  erpiallv  so  without  cai)ital.  Rather  than 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  class  hatred,  let  each  man  see 
that  ability  is  sure  to  receive  reco^i^nition  and  bend  his 
enerp^ies  in  makini.;^  the  most  of  himself.  In  our  public 
schools,  so  beautifully  and  well  e(|uippcd.  the  poor  man's 
son  is  on  a  level  with  the  rich  man's  son.  To  each  is 
jL;iven  the  same  instruction,  and  fre(iuently  it  is  the  poor 
l)o\  that  is  brouj^ht  into  prominence  and  usefulness.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  adversity  that  the  poor  boy 
must  encounter  makes  him  all  the  more  hardy  to  endure 
tlie  storms  and  to  stand  above  the  comuKJii  level,  while 
the  case  of  the  child  of  wealth  makes  him  etifeminate 
and  helpless.  Our  public  schools  are  a  iii^reat  factor  in 
solving  the  class  (juestion.  We  plead  for  a  more  toler- 
ant and  sxmpathetic  spirit  on  each  side.  This  will,  more 
than  any  agitation,  place  all  on  a  common  level. 
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Weep  with  tlii'iii  tluii  wfep.— St.  Paul. 

SVMPATflV. 

We  often  do  more  by  our  syiupatliy  llian  l)y  our  labors.— Cunou  Farrar. 
"Like  moonliijhl  on  a  troubled  sea, 
15ri,i,'bteninK  tlio  s-torni  it  cannot  calni." 
so  sympat  hy  sol'lens  a  son  )W  it  bus  no  power  to  move.— Tli win^. 

An  eminent  clergyman  sat  i!i  his  studv,  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  Sunday  sermon,  when  his  little 
hoy  ioddled  into  the  room  and,  holding  up  his  pinched 
linger,  said,  with  an  expression  of  suffering,  "r.ook,  papa, 
how  I  hurt  it!"  The  father,  interrupted  in  the  middle 
uf  a  sentence,  glanced  hastily  at  him,  and  with  the  slight- 
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est  tunc  of  impatience  said,  "I  cannot  help  il.  my  buy," 
The  httle  fellow's  eyes  grew  bigger,  and  as  he  turned  to 
go  out  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Yes,  vou  could;  you  might 
'have  said,  'Oh!'" 

Among  the  various  forms  of  Christian  duty,  that 
trait  of  character  called  sympathy,  that  fellow  feeling 
that  makes  our  sorrows  one,  deserves  a  high  place. 
Among  the  toiling,  lowly  ones  of  earth's  teeming  millions 
there  is  many  a  life  made  bitter,  many  a  hope  relinquished, 
many  a  heart  crushed  for  the  lack  of  human  sympathy. 
What  heartaches,  what  woes,  what  discouragements 
might  be  dispelled  as  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  were 
the  sym])athetic  look,  the  kindly  word,  the  helping  han<l 
not  so  often  withheld.  Oh,  that  expression  of  sympa- 
thy! It  costs  the  giver  nothing,  but  is  an  anodyne  to 
nerves  all  unstrung  by  the  tension  brought  on  by  the 
hardships  of  life.  Then,  also,  there  should  be  the  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  hcvir  the  story  of  grief  and  sorrow  and 
for  lack  of  which  many  endure  deep  suffering  and  per- 
haps fall  into  actual  sir..  Xothing  cuts  like  neglect,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  heal,  wounds,  softens  trials 
and  cheers  the  soul  like  sympathy.  X(j  one  is  above 
the  word  of  cheer  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  To  make  a 
man  who  has  met  with  adversity  in  financial  matters 
feel  that  matters  might  be  worse,  and  that  he  sti!!  has 
what  is  of  more  value,  friends  and  character,  is  a  benefit 
that  cannot  be  estimated  in  money  value.  "What  can  I 
(\o  to  help  you?"  sc^nds  a  thrill  of  hope  and  courage  to 
tlie  despondent  heart.  lM)r  want  of  just  such  sympathy 
many  a  good  man  and  w(Miian  has  felt  the  sword  of 
cold  neglect  pierce  the  verv  soul. 

Christian  sympathy  in  tlu"  hours  of  bereavenu'nt 
lightens  the  load  of  grief  wonderfullw  The  visits  and 
messages  of  a  Jonathan  to  a  I  )avid  strengthen  the  fai'li 
in  an  unerring  Providicnce. 
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liiAl'lS  UF  CilAUAfTER. 
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To  he  seen  of  nicii,-  Jesus  Clirist 


:V      l( 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  APPLAUSE. 

"O  Popular  Apitlaiisi':  whal  lioart  of  man. 
Is  iiroof  airaiiist  thy  sweet,  seiiiii'iiiir  cliariiis':" 
Always  he  as  solicitous  to  stniii  applause  as  assiduous 
to  deserve  it.  — Cliesterfiekl. 

Our  artist  here  represents  men  strug^jT^lin^^^  t  -  jrrasp 
the  biil)l)les  of  honor,  fame,  titles  and  applause.  This 
representation  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  struirele  goini^  on 
all  around  us.  These  air-inflated  bubbles  are  carried 
along  l)v  the  breeze.  They  fascinate  the  unwary  and 
attract   the  attention  of  unthinkini^  youth. 

()h.  this  struiiji^le  for  applause!  How  many  a  noble, 
j^ifted  youth  has  it  turned  from  the  path  of  usefulness 
and  virtue  and  sent  him  seeking-  after  empty  honors. 
Only  when  much  of  life  is  si)ent  in  this  useless  pursuit 
docs  the  victim  at  times  see  his  error  and  turn  away 
in  disgust.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  great  price  many 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  fleeting  plaudits  of  mankind. 
True  honor,  ease,  comfort,  peace  of  mind,  the  happi- 
iK^ss.  fortunes  and  destinies  of  others  are  all  sacrificed 
lor  the  gratification  i)f  a  vain  desire  that  never  satisfies. 
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The  artless  youth  that  threw  away  his  satcliel  of  l)ooks 
and,  turning-  away  from  school,  ran  after  the  rainbow  is 
to  he  conmicnded   rather  than   these  applause   seekers. 

The  young  man  that  has  turned  away  from  true 
worlli  of  ciiaracter  and  has  his  eye  on  the  applause  tiiat 
comes  from  titles,  position  and  place  of  hono.  generally 
overestimates  his  strength  and  ai)ilities.  Tt  is  natural 
for  him  to  do  so.  Infatuated  by  the  one  desire,  nothing 
is  great  that  does  m^t  have  its  source  in  his  own  be- 
clouded  mind.  The  reputation  and  character  of  other:, 
may  be  blasted  and  ruined,  if  thert  ^\-  he  can  climb  toward 
his  desired  object. 

Mr.  Hervey  was  once  complimented  by  a  friend  on 
account  of  his  writings.  "Oh,  sir,"  said  he.  "you  would 
not  strike  the  sparks  of  applause  if  you  knew  how  nuich 
corrupt  tinder  I  have  within." 

."^^upjjose  the  desired  goal  is  reached,  what  is  gained 
thereby?  Xapoleon  had  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  a])plause  when  he  returned  from  his  successful  wars 
in  .\ustria  auvl  Italy,  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  people.  A 
friend  said  to  i.im.  "It  must  be  delightful  to  be  greeted 
with  such  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  admiration.'' 
'  I5ah!"  said  Xapoleon,  "this  same  unthinking  crowd, 
under  a  slight  change  of  circumstances,  would  follow 
me  just  as  eagerly  to  the  scafTfold."  He  well  knew  the 
Hckleness  of  the  multitudes.  Honor,  titles,  fame,  are 
fleeting  and  never  satisfy.  All  these  are  insigniticant 
compared  with  the  "Well  done,  faithful  servant,"  of  the 
Master.  Seek  God's  appro ^'al  first  and  life  must  be  a 
grand  success.  Xothing  short  of  God's  abounding 
grace  can  remove  from  the  heart  this  inordinate  desire 
for  office  and  place.  Be  content  to  be  dead  to  applause 
that  no  desire  shall  arise  to  be  great  or  good  or  wise  in 
any  but  His  eyes. 
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TRAITS  OF  niARACTKU. 


'I'lioii  ^liall  not  L'()vet.>— Jehovali. 

COVETOUSXESS. 

An  avaricious  or  covetous  man  is  never  content 
with  what  he  hai-.  A  circle  cannot  fill  a  triangle.  V.xgw 
if  the  whole  world  could  be  encircled,  the  heart  of  the 
avaricious  man  could  ncjt  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
or  filled  with  it.  The  avaricious  man  is  like  barren, 
sandy  ground  of  the  desert  which  sucks  in  all  the  rain 
and  dew  with  greediness,  but  yields  no  fruitful  herbs 
or  plants  for  the  benefit  of  others.  A  covetous  rich  man 
oes  no  good  with  his  riches  while  he  lives. 

Beware  of  growing  covetousness,  for  of  all  sins  this 
is  one  of  the  most  insidious.  It  is  like  the  silting  up 
of  a  river.  As  the  stream  comes  down  from  the  land, 
it  brings  with  it  sand  and  earth,  and  deposits  all  these 
at  its  moiuh,  so  that  by  degrees,  unless  the  conservators 
watch  it  carefully,  it  will  block  itself  up  and  leave  no 
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clianiK'l  tor  sliips  of  y^rcat  burden.  1>\  daily  deposit  it 
iiiipcrccptibl)  creates  a  bar  wbiicli  is  danjj^eroiis  to  navi- 
iration.  }klan\  a  man  when  he  be.irins  to  accunuiiatc 
weahli  conmiences  at  tlie  same  moment  to  ruin  his 
soul,  and  the  more  he  ac([uires.  tlie  more  idosely  he  blocks 
up  his  liberality,  which  is.  so  to  speak,  the  very  mouth 
of  spiritual  life.  Instead  of  doin<;-  more  for  (lt)d.  he 
does  less;  the  more  he  saves,  the  more  he  wants,  and 
the  more  he  wants  of  this  world,  the  less  he  cares    for 

the  world  to  come. — Sj)urij^e()n. 

Avarice  sometimes  overreaches  itself,  as  is  illus- 
trated   in   the   following;-: 

A  very  rich  merchant  who  had  an  only  son  made 
his  will,  by  which  he  i^ave  all  his  wealth,  which  amounted 
[o  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  certain  monks,  leav- 
inj;-  them  to  i^ive  to  his  son  such  sum  as  they  wished, 
'i'he  merchant  died;  the  monks  took  all  to  themselves 
w  illKjut  w  ishing-  to  give  anythini;'  to  the  heir.  The  latter 
comi)laine(l  to  ihe  viceroy,  who.  having  seen  the  will, 
asked  the  monks  what  they  offered  to  the  son.  "Ten 
thousand  francs."  they  replied.  "You  wish,  then,  to 
have  all  the  rest?"  "^'es.  m\-  lord,  we  demand  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will."  "That  is  just."  said  the  viceroy, 
"but  you  do  not  understand  it  properly,  it  is  said  that 
the  son  shall  have  that  which  you  wish,  ^'ou  grant  ten 
to  the  heir;  it  is  two  hundred  and  ninet}'  thousand  francs 
that  you  want.  Ah.  well!  following  the  clause  of  the 
will,  this  sum  is  set  apart  for  the  son.  I  order  you  to 
give  it  to  him;  the  ten  thousand  francs  remaining  are 
therefore  yours."     They  were  obliged  to  submit 

The  Parthians  having  concpiered  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, Crassus.  who  invaded  their  country,  the  Parthian 
king  is  said  to  have  poured  into  his  mouth  melted  gold. 
sa\ing.  "Xow  be  satiated  with  what  th.ou  coveted^t 
througli  life." 
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TliAlTS  OF  IllAKACTEIt. 


I  know  thy  work-^  Ixcvoliit  ion 
POSTHUMOUS  PRAISK. 
]  riiniaii  nature  is  at  its  best  and  lii^i;hest  onl}  when 
there  is  a  sense  of  a])preciation  either  liunian  or  (hvino. 
\\"c  detest  flattery,  hut  we  plead  for  a  more  timely  recog- 
nition of  benefits  received  from  otliers.  of  acts  of  love 
and  kin(hiess,  of  toihng  ones  wlio  liecome  wearied  with 
burdens  along  life's  stormy  way.  Many  are  dying  for 
want  of  a  word  of  encouragement  and  appreciation,  which 
to  them  is  often  better  tlian  medicine.  Criticism,  with 
its  chilling  influence,  may  be  given  in  unsi)aring  doses, 
while  for  some  reason  conunendation  is  so  frequently 
withheld  until  it  is  of  no  beneflt  to  anyone.  Margaret 
I'reston  makes  emphatic  protest  against  this  procedure 
in  the  following  lines: 

"What  use  for  the  rope,  if  it  be  r.ut  tiling- 
Till  the  swimmer's  grasp  to  the  rock  has  eluiig? 
What  help  in  a  comrade's  bugle-blast 
\\  hen  the  peril  of  Alpine  heights  is  past? 
What  need  that  the  spiu-ring  p;ean   roll. 
When  the  runner  is  safe  bevond  the  goal? 
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W'hal  worth  in  nilogs's  hlaiidot  hicath 

When  wliispcred  in  cars  that  arc  husht-d  in   death? 

No!  no!  if  you  lia\c  hut  a  word  of  ohi-cr. 

Si)(.;ik  it  while    I  am  alive  to  lu'ar!" 

W'c  pronounce  linisliod  and  liiohlv  fiourcd  fulojrrics 
over  the  dead  and  decorate  their  caskets  and  i^raves  with 
l)eaiitiful  and  costly  flowers,  whereas  we  withheld  the 
few  words  of  cheer  that  might  have  lengthened  their 
lives  and  increased  their  usefulness.  In  the  midst  of 
this  strange  neglect  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  great 
Master  says  to  every  strtiggling  heart  craving  sympathv. 
"I  know  thy  works."  h'ven  a  cup  of  cold  water  given 
to  needy  ones  does  not  escajie  his  notice. 

Too  often  we  entertain  the  best  of  intentions,  but 
put  off  their  fulfillment,  until  to  our  prof(_)und  regret  the 
opporttniity  is  forever  jiassed.     We  conclude  that: 

"We'll   see   that   friend,   and   make    him    feel 
The  weight  of  friendship  true  as  steel; 
Some   iiower   of   sympathy    bestow: 
But  time   sweeps  on  with   steady   How, 
L'ntil,  with  (|uick  reiM-oachful  lear. 
\\\'  lay  our  tlowors  upon   his  bier." 

Sing-  sweetly  and  strongly  of  the  virtues  (^f  the  dead, 
hut  recognize  as  well  the  virtues  oi  the  living-  and  in- 
spire them  to  still  better  things. 

"V'ou  have  been  a  good  nu)ther  to  us,"  said  the 
g-rown  children,  as  they  were  called  to  her  bedside,  "^'ou 
never  told  me  that  before,"  whispered  the  mother,  and 
])assed  away. 

Strew  flowers,  if  you  please,  upon  my  gra\e, 

And  laud,  if  you  wish,  after  I   depart. 

Rut  to  benefit  me,  boucpiets  now   I'd  have. 

Of  loving  sympathy  to  idieer  my  heart. 
Speak   the  word  now,  while   above  the   sod, 
It   may   help   a   weary   one   nearer    (iod. 
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A  tlatterinprmoutli  vorketh  ruin.- Solomon. 
FLATTERY. 

Holdl 
No  adulation:  'lis  tlie  death  of  virtue: 
Wiio  Hatters,  is  of  all  niani;in(l  llie  lowest. 
Srive  him  wiio  eourts  tlie  flatlery.  — Hannah  More. 

'Tis  an  old  ma.vim  '.n  tlie  sehools, 

That  tluticry  is  tlie  food  of  fools: 

Yet  now  and  tlien.  your  men  oC  wit 

Will  eondeseend  to'takr  a  lilt.     Dean  Swift. 

The  distinction  between  real  prai.se  (tliat  is.  liearty, 
.Pennine  commendation  of  what  is  wortliy  in  anotlicr) 
and  flattery  is  very  aptly  ilhistrated  in  tlie  anecdote  of 
tlie  pastor  who.  h.win^-  outworn  his  welcome  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  resii^n  his  charge.  Xo  sooner  had 
he  done  this  than  he  was  fairly  overwhelmed  wit!;  ex- 
l)ressions  of  regard  and  esteem.  On  the  Sunday  when 
he  was  to  jireach  his  farewell  sermon  an  unusuallv  larg^e 
congregation  assembled.  Imagine  the  consternation 
when  the  pastcrr  announced  that,  since  making-  known 
his  intention  to  resign,  he  Ir'd  received  so  manv  proofs 
of  his  people's  devotion  to  liim,  that  he  ha^'  decided  not 
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to  leave  tluMii,  l)iit  to  contiimc  at  his  post  so  loni;'  as  hv 
was  spared  for  service. 

In  eoinplitnents,  two  and  two  do  not  make  foiu"; 
and  twent\  and  twenty  fall  very  short  of  forty.  Deal  not. 
then,  in   that   deceitful   arithmetic. — Kohert    Hall. 

Xo  llatterer  can  he  a  .y;'ood  friend.  A  more  wil\ 
and  dani^erous  enchanter  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  for  when  it  is  absent  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with   vapors  and  complaints. 

Spiritual  llattery  has  ruined  many  a  promisini:^  youth, 
many  a  talented  student,  many  a  gifted  minister.  There 
is  a  dangerous  crisis  when  a  i)roud  heart  meets  with  flat- 
tering lips.  One  of  the  chief  means  of  dulling  the 
Christian  graces  and  deadening  the  spiritual  life  is  sj)ir- 
itual  flattery  in  which  the  virtues  of  Christians  are  un- 
duly praised. 

He  died  at  night.     \c\t  flay  they  came 
To  weep  and  praise  hi'n:  sudden  fame 
Those  suddenly   warm   comrades  gave. 
They  called  him  pure,  they  callecl  him  brave; 
One  praised  his  heart,  and  one  his  brain; 
.Ml  said  you'd  seek  his  like  in  vain — 
(icntle.   and  strong,  and  good;   none  saw 
In  all  his  character  a  flaw. 

.-\t  noon  he  wakened  from  his  trance. 
Mended — was  well!     They  looked  askance; 
Took  his  hand  coldly;   loved  him   not. 
Though   they   had   wept   him;    (juite   forgot 
His  virtues,  lent  an  easy  ear 
To  slanderous  tongues;  ])rofessed  a  fear 
He  was  not  what  he  seemed  to  be; 
(lave  to  his  hunger  stones  for  bread; 
.And   made  him,   living,   wish  him   dead. 

—  E.    R.   Sill. 

Flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  traitors;  for  they  will 

strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils, 

correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow^  and  paint  all  tliy 

vices  and  follies,  as  that  thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will. 

discern  evil  from  good,  or  vice  from  virtue. — Raleigh. 
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They  imirmurt'd  against  the  },'ood  man.— Muttliew  . 
FAULT-FINDING  AND  COMPLAINING. 

Some  murmur  if  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  l)ri.i;lit  to  view, 
If  one  small  si>eel<  of  dark  api»ear 

In  their  j^reat  heaven  of  hlue; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  l)iit  one  streak  of  litiht. 
One  ray  of  CJod's  f,'ood  mercy,  ^'ild 

Tlie  darkness  of  their  ni^'ht  -  Archhishoj)  Trench. 

"What  are  you  crying  for,  child?"  asked  a  mother. 
"Archie  hurt  me."  "How,  pray?"  "I  was  going  to  hit 
him,  when  lie  ducked  his  head  and  my  fist  went  against 
the  wall."  Just  as  reasonable,  just  as  plausible  as  this 
boy's  statement,  is  much  of  the  complaining  and  fault- 
rinding  of  to-day.  The  real  difificulty  lies  in  the  dispo- 
sition rather  than  in  external  forces. 

An  old  deacon  one  day  went  into  a  blacksmith  shop. 
The  blacksmith  soon  began  to  talk  about  what  some 
Christians  had  done,  and  seemed  to  have  a  good  time 
over  it.  The  old  deacon  stood  a  few  minutes  and  listened, 
and  then  ([uietly  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  story  in 
the  i^)ible  about  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,     "Yes,  manv 
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a  time,  and  wliat  <>t  it?"  "Well,  do  yuii  rciiK'Hibor  aboiii 
tilt'  dogs — iiow  tlu'v  (•.iiiic  and  licked  the  soro^  of  Laz- 
arus?" "Vcs.  and  what  of  that?"  "Well,"  said  the  deacon, 
"do  you  know  you  just  remind  me  of  those  dogs,  content 
merely  to  lick  the  Christians'  sores."  The  blacksmith 
sudden) \  became  ([uiet  and  had  no  more  to  say  about 
failing  Clirislians, 

niiver  Wendell  I  folmes  says,  '"The  human  race  is 
divided  int)  two  classes,  those  who  go  ahead  and  do 
something,  an<l  those  who  sit  anrl  in(|uire  why  it  was  not 
done  the  other  way."' 

Do  n(^t,  howeve  ".  fail  to  distinguish  between  fault- 
rtnding  and  criticism.  To  say  that  it  is  "easy  to  criticise" 
is  not  a  fact.  Anyone  can  find  fault,  but  it  takes  a  well- 
l)alanced  mind  to  give  a  just  criticism.  The  fault-finder 
is  not  in  .sympathy  with  you,  while  the  critic  is  your 
friend.  Xo  one  delights  in  the  visits  of  the  fault-finder, 
but  every  progressive,  fair-minded  man  courts  the  opin 
ions  of  the  critic.  Only  as  we  see  our  mistakes  can  they 
be  remedied.  Criticism  is  a  worthy  emi)loyment,  fault- 
finding never.  The  chronic  gruml)ler  or  objector  de- 
serves nothing  but  our  sincere  sympathy.  He  is  gener- 
ally out  of  harmony  with  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful 
and  (juite  frequently  with  himself.  He  sees  everything 
through  the  green  glasses  which  he  lias  adjusted  anil 
cannot  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  error.  There  he  comes 
now!  He  is  coming  to  tell  you  of  his  neighbor's  short- 
lomings.  He  complains  to  you  of  the  weather,  the  sea- 
son, the  times,  the  government;  in  short,  of  everything 
and  of  everybody  except  himself,  l^'ault-finding,  com- 
]ilaining,  grumbling,  murmuring  is  unprofitable  business. 
[f  \  (lu  have  unawares  actjuired  the  habit,  abandon  it  at 
once. 
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What  Nhnll  the  cikI  1)0?-St.  Peter. 


STARTINC.    WRONfi. 

'•'I'lit'  lif^Mimint,'  is  liall'iif  tlif  whoio." 

"Dear  mc,"  said  little  janies,  "I  buttoned  jnst  one 
button  wrong',  and  that  makes  all  the  rest  i;o  wrouj":/' 
and  he  tuj;j;ed  and  fretted  as  if  the  poor  buttons  were 
at  fault  for  his  trouble. 

"I'atience,  i)atience,"  said  his  sister.  "The  next  time 
look  out  for  the  first  wrono-  button,  then  you'll  kee])  all 
the  rest  right." 

What  a  ])ractical  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  this 
little  bo\'s  mistake.  How  freciuently  the  first  act  leads 
lo  great  evils  and  sad  ends.  The  little  boy  struck  his 
brother.  That  was  the  first  wrong  deed.  Then  he  de- 
nied it.  That  was  another.  Then  he  was  unhapj-jy  and 
cross  all  day  because  he  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

A  voung  man  is  convicted  c:f  the  crime  of  murder 
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and  iimst  sijffer  tlu'  extreme  penaltv  t»f  tile  law.  Flis 
broken-hearted  mother  visits  iiim  and  sa\s.  "I  low  ean 
it  be  that  mv  I)ov  so  i^entle.  so  sympathetic,  my  boy. 
tile  pride  of  my  life,  should  eome  to  an  end  liki'  thisl^" 
"Mother."  he  sa\s.  "I    did  not   intt'iid   to  do  it.  bnt 
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in  a  (IrmrKen   stupor    I    eommitted   the  crime.     <  Mi,   the 
lirst   wroiiy  act!     it    has  broiiiiht    me  here  to-da\ '" 

Man\  a  youth  who  is  cheered  l)y  brilliant  possibil- 
ities has  had  a  sad  end  because  of  a  wroni;-  bejj:innim.;-. 
Many  a  useful  life  is  marred  and  hindered  in  the  attempt 
to  i^reater  usefulness  by  the  mistakes  of  early  days. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  trying"  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
\outhful  days.  A  w  ron_n-  start,  if  it  does  not  always  lead 
to  inin.  at  best  j.i;reatly  hinders  the  full  development  of 
manly  Chiislian  character.  A  ri^ht  start  may  not  always 
be  followed  by  a  virtuous,  honorable,  respected  life, 
but  it  is  a  ij^reat  incentive  thereto.  Kven  though  there 
should  be  a  deviation  from  the  path  of  duty,  recollections 
of  fornu-r  virtuous  days  and  the  voice  of  conscience  fre- 
(|iiently  help  to  a  return  to  the  principles  actuatiii<;"  at 
starting.';. 

Start  rii^hl.  nouiu'-  man'  .\  bad  foundation  ha^ 
ruined  many  a  stately  and  costly  building.  I  lave  a  clear 
and  uell-dethied  aim  and  plan.  The  man  that  starts  on 
a  journcN  but  has  no  objective  point  jLjenerally  jjrets  no- 
where. The  man  that  has  no  aim  in  life,  however  hard 
he  iiK'.y  labor,  never  accomplishes  anythiuiL;".  As  drift- 
wood on  the  current  he  is  a  creature  of  circumstances. 
Xo  oiu-  bcLjins  well  in  life  who  has  not  a  well-defined 
.lim.  who  has  not  decided  what  his  life  shall  be.  Do 
not  sto])  with  a  definite  aim.  but,  like  the  sculptor  bcjy 
who  sees  the  beautiful,  finished  statue  in  the  roui^h  marble 
stone,  carve  out  that  ideal  life  with  the  chisel  of  ])erii"- 
vcratKc  into  a  well-developed  Christian  manhood. 
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caiMioiill  thiiiu's  throutih  ( 'lirist.— St .  Paul. 


A  DKTRRMIXED  WILL 


So  t'i'ili  is  tiratidfiir  to  oiiv  dust. 

So  iii'iir  is  (io(l  U)  iiiiiii, 
W  h(  II  liiiiy  whispi'i's  low,  -'riiou  iinist,' 

'I'lio  Noutli  rcplio,  'I  ciiii.'  ■ 

Give  a  youtli  rosolut  ion  iuid  the  aliiiialn't.  and  w  ho  shall  plaof  limits  to 
ills  carotT.'— Mardcii. 

'I'lif  siuUh'si  f.iiliii't's  in  life  arc  tliosi'  that  conu'  from  not  )>iiltinu  I'orih 
of  the  power  and  will  to    uceeed.-\\  hippie. 

'•Only   ( )niiiipott  iiC'.'  can   hindei'  a  diUfrnuned   will,  and   Omnipotence 
will  not  o|')posc  a  ilctermined  man  who  is  set  in  the  riuht  direction." 

A  striking  cxaiiipic  of  what  a  (Ictermiiiecl  will  can 
(U)  is  seen  in  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincohi.  As  a  boy 
he  was  very  poor  and  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  e(U'  • 
cation  tliat  tl;e  yontli  of  to-day  enjoy.  At  one  time  h(' 
learned  that  one  of  his  neighbt^.s  had  an  aritiimetic.  lie 
borrowed  the  book  .and  in  the  evenings  after  a  hard  day's 
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work  lie  lay  upon  ihc  log  cabin  floor  and  b\    ihc  lii;lit 
of  ilie   hcarlli    C(>i)ic(l   the    essential    parts   of   the   hook. 


SikIi  determination  is  rarelv  seen,  hut  it  was  thi 
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lliat  placed  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  ]^ovcrty  and  many  dis- 
couraging- features,  at  the  head  of  on.e  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  worhl. 

is  there  one  whom  ditfieulties  dishearten?  lie  will 
do  little.  Is  there  one  who  will  con(iuer?  That  kind  of 
a  man  never  fails. —  lohn  Hunter. 

Mirabeati  sa\s.  "Xothing  is  impossible  to  the  man 
who  can  will."  The  will  is  a  mighty  fact(jr  in  determin- 
ing man's  future.  "There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in 
the  world — the  will's,  the  won'ts  and  the  can'ts.  The 
first  accomplisli  everything;  the  seccjnd  oi)pose  ever\- 
tliing;  the  third  fail  in  everything."  This  idea  of  the 
importance  o\  will-power  must  be  enijihasizcd,  and  \et 
we  would  not  by  an  >  means  indorse  the  sentiment  that 
there  is  n(^thing  in  circumstances.  Xot  ever\-  man  that 
wills  so  to  be  will  rise  to  the  height  of  a  r>onaparte,  a 
( iladstone,  a  Lincoln.  There  is  not  always  a  wav  where 
there  is  a  will.  X'ot  (^very  man  can  make  of  himself 
just  that  which  he  chooses.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing like  a  determined  will.  All  men  of  note  have  been 
men  of  determined  wills.  Will  j-jowcr  has  forced  itself 
up  through  poverty ,  through  deformity  and  misfortune, 
ihrough  discouragement  and  prc^iudice,  through  defeat, 
if  you  please,  and  has  at  last  crowned  with  laurels  its 
happy  subject,  (irant,  Washington,  Wellington.  Xapo- 
Uon.  Disraeli,  Pitt.  Thurlow  Weed,  Cooper,  Girard.  Ther- 
moi)yl?e.  Waterloo,  Trafali^er  are  a'l  names  that  -uggest 
a  command  of  extraordinary  will-power.  A  resolute  de- 
termination is  half  the  battle  of  life,  but  accompanied  bv 
an  untarnished  character  and  an  imfaltering  faith  in  Cod. 
its  achievements  are  beyond  computation. 
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[".)rj,'Pttini,'  tli()>-t!  tilings  wiiioli  jirc  heliiiid.    St.  I'iuil. 
STOPPING  TO  WORRY. 

A  man  is  luirnincr  to  the  depot  to  catcli  a  train. 
He  siip.s  on  an  orang^c  ])eel  or  banana  skin  and  the  irre- 
sistil)le  temptation  is  to  tnrn  baek  and  see  just  where 
and  how  he  slii)j)ed.  Ife  will  stand  a  better  ehance  of 
eatchini^-  his  train  by  letting-  the  old  slipping.;-  ])lacc  alone 
and  looking  out  for  the  next  slipping;  plaee,  than  1)\ 
turning  round  and  walking  backwards,  with  his  eves  on 
the  place  where  he  slipped  last,  and  his  mind  full  of 
worry  because  he  did  slip  there. 

\\  e  all  make  mistakes,  and  if  we  have  our  eves 
open  we  find  out  that  they  are  mistakes.  One  of  the 
greatest  that  mankind  makes  is  to  stop  and  worr\-  over 
a  mistake  already  made. 

Worry  makes  many  a  life  miserable  fretting  over 
troubles  that  never  come,  over  evils  that  never  occur. 
over   iniaginar)-    defeats,    over     mistakes     of    the     past. 
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Worry,  not  work,  kills.  It  is  worry  rather  than  work 
that  cnriciics  tlie  cemetery.  And  what  good  conges  of 
worrv?     Xone,  absolutelv  none,  whatever. 

Prof,  Amos  R.  \\'ells  says  that  neither  brnti-s  nor 
an,i.;els  worry  and  advises  that  we  .iret  rid  of  worries  n'>l 
l)y  degenerating-  to  the  stupid  brute,  but  l)y  rising-  to  the 
trust  fid  (hsci])le.  "There  are  two  ways  to  get  rid  of 
wovvy  (  )ne  is  l)y  less  forethouglit :  the  other,  by  more. 
(  )ne  is  l)y  forgetting  the  coming  evil;  th<.  other,  by  re- 
URMubering  the  coming  joy.  One  is  bv  less  sensitiveness, 
the  other,  by  more  si)irituality.  One  is  by  carelessness 
concerning  the  opinions  of  others;  the  other,  by  thought 
lOr  the  happiness  of  others.  One  is  bv  disregard  of  suc- 
cess; the  other,  by  care  for  our  powers  to  succeed. 
(  )ne  is  by  less  love;  the  other,  by  more.  One  is  by  a 
weaker  conscience;  the  other,  by  a  stronger  faith." 

Shall  we  not.  recognize  the  elevation  in  charac- 
ter, the  pleasure  and  the  intense  delight  in  always 
and  everytime  choosing  the  latter  course? _  Do  not 
wor'-y,  v/hatevei  \-ou  do.  Worry  has  never  helped 
anyone.  Do  not  descend  into  a  [)lane  below  it,  but 
manfully  rise  above  it.  ^'ou  say  you  cannot  do  it.  N'oii 
am  do  it  with  (iod's  help.  With  a  firm  trust  in  ( iod's 
abilit\'  to  hel])  vou,  bring  to  bear  upon  all  circumstances 
all  the  cheerfulness,  hope,  trust,  common  sense,  courage 
and  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  and  persistence  you  can 
summons,  and  vorry  will  vani.sli  like  mists  before  a 
morning  sun.  Others  have  troubles  as  well  as  you. 
Contrast  them  with  yours  and  the  light  that  falls  uj^on 
your  own  blessings  will  cause  the  burdens  you  have  to 
bear  to  ligliteii  and  disappear. 

Idiere  is  no  trouble  so  great  that  prayer,  courage, 
determination  and  faith  cannot  overcome  it,  and  nn 
earthly  shadt)w  so  dcrp  and  dark  that  the  light  'A  lu-aven 
iiia\   IK  »t  sliiiic  through   it. 
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l,et  IK)  man's  licnrt  fail.     David. 

BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  I'AILURE. 

111!  falls  ^\  ho  clinihs  tn  i>i)\vt'r  and  idacc. 
Ip  t'  .!  jiatliway  of  disiiiacf. 
.  lie  falls  not  wlio  niai<('s  trntli  his  canse, 
Nor  hiMids  to  win  1  lit!  crowd's  applause. 
He  fails  not  —he  who  st.ikes  liis  all 
rpon  the  riu'ht.  and  dares  to  fall . 
\\'liat  1honi;h  the  llvini,' bless  or  blani<\ 
{•'or  him  tlie  loiii,' success  of  fame.     K.  W.  (iiidrr. 

Robert  Ijince.  discouraged  and  disheartened  by  re- 
])eated  deteats,  one  nig'ht  reached  a  poor  hut  under  wliosc 
tliatched  roof  he  tried  to  rest  till  morning.  Throwing 
himself  upon  a  heap  of  straw  he  lay  upon  his  back  with 
his  liands  placed  under  his  head.  As  the  morning  dawned 
he  gazed  at  the  rafters  of  the  hut  disfigured  with  cob- 
webs. Forgetting  for  a  time  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes he  had  encountered,  he  watched  a  spider  try- 
ing to  swing  itself  by  its  thread  from  one  rafter  to  an- 
other, but  failing  repeatedly,  each  time  vibrating  back 
to  the  starting.  Twelve  times  did  he  notice  its  unsuc- 
cessful attempt.     Xot  disheartened  at  its  failure,  it  made 
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tlif  altcini)t  once  niorc.  and  lo!  the  rafter  was  i^ainecl. 
'"TIic  tliirtcentli  tinu-."  said  I'ruco,  sprinminji;  to  his  feel. 
"I  accept  it  as  a  lesson  not  to  despond  under  difficidties 
and  shall  once  more  venture  my  life  in  the  strugi,de  for 
the  independence  of  my  beloved  countr\ ."  History- 
records  the  result.  Success  crowned  liks  efforts,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  never  afterward  met  with  any  ^^reat  defeat. 

If  the  little  ant  does  not  succeed  the  ninety-ninth  time 
in  carrying;-  its  food  to  its  home  it  makes  the  hundredth 
efil'ort.  Sometimes  we  learn  nujre  wisdom  from  failures 
than  from  success. 

A  little  \)i^\  was  asked  how  he  learned  to  skate,  lie 
replied.  "Oh,  by  jj;-ettin,L;-  up  ever\'  time  I  fell  down." 

lY^ter  C(X)per  failed  in  makin<^  hats,  failed  as  a  cabi- 
net-maker. loccMuotive  builder  and  fi^rocer.  but  as  often 
as  he  failed  he  "tried  ai^ain."  until  he  could  stand  alone; 
then  crowned  his  victory  b\-  givin<;  v$i .ooo.o(x:)  to  hel[) 
poor  boys  in  time  to  come. 

Horace  ( Ireelev  tried  three  or  four  lines  of  l)usines> 
before  he  founded  the  Tribune,  and  made  it  worth 
Jji  1 ,000,000. 

Patrick  Henry  failed  at  everything;  he  undertook  un- 
til he  made  himself  the  ornament  of  his  ai>e  and  nation. 

Ste])hen  A.Douglas  madedinnertables  and  bcdste.d. 
and  bureaus  many  a  long  year  before  he  made  himseii' 
a  giant  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Lincoln  failed  to  make  both  ends  meet  by 
chopping  wo(3d;  failed  to  earn  his  salt  in  the  galley-slave 
life  of  a  Mississippi  flatboatman;  he  had  not  even  wit 
to  run  a  grocery,  and  yet  he  made  himself  a  grand  charac- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Phillips  Brooks  failed  as  a  teacher  in  a  lioston 
Latin  school,  but,  undaimted  by  disappointments,  and 
l)redictions  of  friends,  he  became  one  of  the  richest  na- 
tures and  noblest  jireach.'rs  of  the  century. 
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sroNKWAIJ.  .lACKSON  (iKN.   KTRNSIDK. 

Opposiiii,'  Itri.u'adii'r  (ieruTiil.^  at  Hull  Uim. 


Cast  down,  lnil  not  desi roved.     St.  Paul. 


\lCTORV  IX   DEFEAT 


'I'lio  falluiVNoC  ilii'  |)ast  prt'pai'c  ilio  triuniplis  of  tlif  fuluiv.— Ma.\  Mullcr. 

'rumble  me  ilowu,  and  1  will  sit 

rpoii  my  luius,  smiliiif^  yet : 

Tear  iiicto  tatters,  yet  TU  lie 

Patient  In  my  necessity; 

liaii.uh  at  my  scrap  of  clothes,  and  sliun 

Me  as  a  feard  infection: 

Yet  scare-crow  like  PU  walk  as  one 

Neiilectint?  thy  derision. —Kobert  Ilerrick. 


i  Icnry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  only  novel,  "Xorwood,' 
Ikis  this  to  say  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought  in 
1861: 

"( )ii  tile  2 1st  of  July  was  fouglit  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run— a  most  victorious  defeat.  It  ended  all  over-confi- 
dence in  the  Xorth.  It  inspired  the  South  with  such 
vaincjlorious  confidence  that  it  failed,  for  a  year  or  more, 
to  put  forth  that  power  which  it  had,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.  It  ended  all  lingering-  ideas  of  peace.  It  cast  the 
most  profcjund  gloom  U])on  the  loyal  states — a  night  of 
shame  and  sorrow.      l>ut  out  of  that  night  there  arose  a 
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nioniiiig"   of   purpose   si 


ich 


as   had    not   dawiu'd    brfuri' 


There  was  to  he  a  loiij^-  and  thoroiis^h  war,  and  prepara- 
tion niiisl  he  1  road  and  thorouiL;hI    'Die  whole  after-fruii 
of  this  defeat  ui)on  the  Xorth  was  hitter  to  the  pahite.  hut 
wholesome  to  the   people  and  salutary   to   tlu'   ( iovern 
nient." 

h.is  all  very  well  to  tell  me  that  a  vouul;  man  ha>. 
dislms^uished  hiiuself  hy  a  hrilliant  hrst  sj)eeeh.  He 
may  ,l;()  on.  or  he  may  he  satisfied  with  his  first  triumph; 
hut  show  me  a  younj;-  man  who  has  not  sueceeded  at  lirsl, 
and  nevertheless  has  ^oue  on. and  1  will  haek  that  \oun- 
man  to  do  hetter  than  most  of  those  who  have  suceeeded 
at  the  first  trial. — C'iiarlcs  J.   h'ox. 

(loldsmith  endured  privations  and  untold  hardships 
hciort'  his  "l)eserted  N'illajj^e"  and  his  "A  icar  of  W'ake- 
lield"  won  him  success  and  fame.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
wrote,  "Slowly  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed,"  ua> 
held  in  the  clutches  of  poverty  and  deht  until  his  I  )ii;- 
lionary,  a  work  of  seven  years,  was  published.     Then  hi.. 


r..'ime  was  on  every  lip.  while  universities  hastened  to 
bestow  dei^-rees.  I^lias  I  lowe.  the  inventor  of  tlu-  sew- 
in*;^  machine;  Arkwri^ht,  celebrated  for  his  inventions 
in  cotton  s])inninj.i";  Arthur  Cavanai^h,  a  noted  member 
of  Parliament,  born  without  arms  or  legs;  Columbus  dis- 
missed from  court  as  a  fool;  these  and  hosts  of  other'- 
encountered  cruel  failure,  which  onl\  strengthened  their 
purpose,  as  the  winds  and  storms  do  the  oak.  The 
determined  s(jul  laughs  at  failures  and  makes  stepping- 
stones   to    greater    victories.      lolm    lUuuaii    utilizes   his 


imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  by  writing 
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sjrim  s   Irou 


ress"  and  makes  his  name  known  and  cherishe(l  through 
the  ages  down  to  the  end  (if  time.  Then  pu-h  on  througli 
adverse  circumstances  with  a  gallant  heart.    ! 'ay  tlie  ])rice 
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CHAHI.KS  XII. 

His  liciiit  was  litrliti'd  up  to  his  dcsti-iK'tioii.  -Chronicles. 

DEFFAT  IN  VICTORY. 

W'liilc  tliere  may  be  victory  in  defeat,  there  may  alsc 
he  defeat  in  victory.  When  Charles  XIT.  of  Sweden  set 
out  on  his  audacious  career  he  i^ained  a  hi-illiant  victory 
over  the  Russians  at  Xarva.  Dr.  Morton  says  that  tliat 
was.  strictly  speaking',  his  ruin;  it  launched  him  upon  a 
series  of  Innllinnt  hut  inefTectual  victories  which  brou.<>lu 
no  jT^ood  to  Euro])e  and  infinite  harm  to  Sweden.  From 
her  QTcat  kino's  "successes"  ."^weden  has  never  vet,  and 
now,  perhaps,  never  can  recover.  Happy  kin.^'  and  happy 
country  if  her  forces  had  been  routed  at  the  l)eL;innin,L,'^ 
and  the  kinq-  had  been  sent  home  to  p^overn  and  develo]) 
his  country!  The  world  teems  with  ruined  lives  which 
were  started  on  their  path  of  ruin  by  a  delusive  Xarva  I 
"l-'rom  our  victories,  oood  Lord,  deliver  us;  from  our 
niisleading  successes  and  alluring^  accidents  of  luck." 
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Alas  for  tlust'  successful  uku  whose  lives  arc  uii- 
ciicckcrcd  willi  failure  and  trouble!  Is  not  ( iod,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  jmt  it,  ••severely  kind"  to  them?    Mi^ht  they  not 


pray 


for  soni'-'  ot  the  chastisements  which  a  I*\'ither  does 


•ome 


not  sp-^.re  his  children?  Is  not  even  disaster  welc 
wMch  teaches  self-sacniice,  compassion,  charity,  reli,L;ion? 
The  last  th.inj^  we  should  desire  for  those  whom  we  love 
is  rapifl  and  startling  success.  "Deliver  us  from  pre- 
mature success"  should  be  our  prayer;  •'let  it  come,  if 
at  all.  as  our  nature  is  strengthened  to  receive  it  and 
St  cured  aj^ainst  its  dangerous  inrbiences."  A  sudden 
gleam  of  its  false  light  may  send  us  along  a  fatal  course 
and  land  us  in  a  (|uagmire. 

"Ruined  by  success"  is  an  epitaph  th.\v  m  nt  very 
appropriately  be  placed  upon  the  tond)  n  ,  'ar»y  a  hap- 
less youth.  I'lattery  and  praise,  even  c.  'Vt  cs  so  well 
meant  but  so  cruel  in  fact,  given  when  in  the  start  a 
brilliant  efifort  is  made,  have  brought  'i'l  to  ma*.y  a 
one  who  rested  where  bright  deeds  were  done.  The 
chUling  blasts  of  adversity,  the  storms  of  failure  and 
defeat  have  on  the  other  hand  nerved  the  arm  of  many 
who  have  snatched  victory  from  api)arent  defeat. 

Look  at  that  nol)le  youth,  the  i)ride  of  fond  parents. 
All  that  parental  afifection  and  wealth  can  give  are  freel\- 
his.  With  a  naturally  bright  intellect  he  rises  and  easily 
stands  first  in  his  college  class.  ( )n  graduation  day  his 
brilliant  and  rhetorical  address  awakens  unbounded  ap- 
plause. '•.\  l)rilliant  future,"  sav  his  admirers.  Hut 
mark !  He  has  not  learned  to  stand  alone;  lie  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  strengthening  ])roperties  and  nerve  imparted 
by  (lifTiculties,  obstacles,  failures  and  defeats.  The  first 
wind  of  adversity  lays  him  low.  He  has  not  learned  the 
art  of  rising,  and,  depending  upon  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  sinks  hopelesslv  out  of  sight. 

'fie  wiio  stops  when'  bright  floods  wcro  dnno. 
.M:i>- loolc  for  stars  hciicatli  ttic  iiiiditav  sun." 
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A  (iKU.MAN   (illiL  in;'irKMN(;    K1{().M    MAliKirr. 

(iaihci  lip  tlu'  t'rji.miifiu." .Ic^iis  ciiri^t. 

ECOXOMV. 

llcDiKtiuy     till'  poor  iiiiin's  iniiit.     'I'lippcr, 
Hcwiiif  of  littlv  cxtfiivii  iiiici's;  ;i  small   leak    will    sink   a   liis;  shii).— 

Franklin. 

WluUc\<'r  tic  Noiir  lalruts.  \siiali'\  it  lie  your  prospects,  iiover  specriilatt' 

aw  ay  on  tin*  clianct.'  of  a  i>alarc  that  whioli  you  may  tu'cd  as  a  iirovisiona.irninsi 

the  woiklKUise.     Ilulwtr. 

( leorg'c    Scliorb    says,   "What's  the  good   of    your 
pocket  if  it  has  a  liole  in  it?     Pay(ha\-  with  some  families 


KCONOMY. 
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means  the  ''•i'^lJiU.'ii^-----^-i  ^"'^'AUSfi. \h'"^  'i'<-'  «i  tnotitli 
ur  more  beliiiul.  Tliere  is  more  than  one  kind  of  intern 
[)erance.  Intemperance  in  eatinj;.  as  a  rnle.  costs  nion 
tlum  intemperance  in  ih"inkin<^'.  Many  i)0(jr  families  buy 
t  \erytliini^-  they  see  in  tiie  markets,  eat  too  much,  au'l 
throw  enough  into  the  stove  and  ijarhai^e-hox  to  sup- 
port a  small  family." 

The  want  of  economy  has  ruined  many  a  luan  wlio 
oilurwi.'e  was  possessed  of  excellent  traits  of  character." 
Xot  a  feu  men  in  (jur  large  cities  are  receiving  hand- 
.<oiiie  salaries,  hut  the  month's  expenses  are  always  ecjua! 
then  to;  they  never  get  ahead;  they  never  accumulate,  and 
iience.  niver  have  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  owning  a 
home  of  iheir  own.  "Live  within  your  means"  is  a  good 
motto,  hut  a  still  better  is,  save  something  to-da\  for  a 
lime  of  need.   - 

Too  many  practice  economy  on  the  principle  con- 
trolling the  Irishman.  He  was  urged  to  lay  b\  som/- 
thing  for  a  rainy  day.  When  asked  soon  after  how  nuicli 
he  had  accumulated,  he  replied,  "Faith,  nothing  at  all. 
^'esterday  was  a  rainy  day  and  I  spent  it  all — for  dritd-c." 

We  urge  economy  but  with  the  same  emphasis  dep- 
recate miserliness.  There  is  a  happy  medium  between  it 
and  extravagance.  This  golden  mean  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Choosing  either  of  the  others  will  surely  ruin  the  char- 
acter. We  are.  however,  as  a  people  rather  inclined  to 
extravagance  than  to  avariciousness.  Kconomize  and 
bear,  if  you  nuist,  the  ridicule  of  the  extravagant.  Their 
I'olly  will  be  short-lived. 

]''conomize  in  the  use  of  your  time,  h  is  bv  making 
use  of  the  spare  moments,  the  odds  and  ends  of  time 
which  some  so  carelessly  throw  away,  that  great  men 
have  risen  to  prominence.  It  is  bv  making  use  of  the 
moments  and  filling  each  well  as  it  passes  that  men  suc- 
ceed in  crowding  so  much  into  a  short  lifetime. 

Economize  your  strength  and  all  your  powers  for 
useful  ends. 
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TUAirs  (H'  (11  \i{.\r'i'i:K. 
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\\  <■  nr<'  well  jihlc  to  ovorconic  it 

We  Hn-  not  able  tn  iro  up  a.i,'tiiiist  t  lif  |ic(i|>U'.     Nniiiliors 


AS  VOU  SEE  IT. 


T\vc'l\(>  sj)i«s  icporttil  of  the  land  ot  Canaan,  'li-n 
saw  nothinj>-  but  i^^iants.  Two  saw  a  land  llowin^-  with 
milk  and  honey.     And   thus  it   has  ever  !)een. 

Two  boys  went  to  himt  grapes.  One  was  iiappy 
because  they  found  f:;-raj)es.  The  otlier  was  unhappy 
])ecau.^e  the  iira])es  had  seeds  in  them. 

Two  men,  bein<T  convalescent,  were  asked  how  the\' 
were.  One  said:  "'1  am  better  to-day."  The  other  said: 
'T  was  worse  yesterday." 

When  it  rains,  one  man  says:  "This  will  make  mud." 
Another:  "This  will  lay  the  dust." 

Two  bovs  cxaminincr  a  bush,  one  observed  that  it 
had  a  thorn.     The  other  that  it  had  a  r(~)se. 
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Twii  children  iookinj;  thioni^ii  colored  ^hisses,  (jnr 
said:  '"Tlir  world  i>>  hhu."  \nd  the  otiui-  <aiil:  "It  !•> 
hrij^ht." 

Two  hoys  t'atin.t,^  their  (hnner,  one  said:  "I  would 
rather  have  soniethinj;-  hetter  than  this."  The  other  said: 
"This  is  l)etter  tiian  nothinj^." 

Two  men  went  to  see  Xew  N'ork.  (  )ne  visited  the 
salt)ons.  and  thought  Xew  'S'ork  wicked.  The  other  vis- 
ited the  homes,  and  tlujui^ht  Xew    N'ork  i^ood. 

Two  i)oys  lookinj^'  at  skaters,  one  said:  "See*  how 
they  fall."     The  other:  "Sec  how  they  ,i;li(K-." 

A  servant  thinks  a  man's  house  is  i)rinci])ally  kitclu-n. 
A  guest  that  it  is  principally  parlor. 

Two  boys  havinj^r  a  bee,  one  ,i;ot  honey  and  the  other 
!;ot  stunj;-.  I^he  first  called  it  a  honev-hee.  and  the  other, 
a  sting"ing-l)ec. 

Two  boys  g-ot  eac'i  an  apple.  <Jne  was  thankful  for 
the  ai)pie.  The  other  was  dissatisfit'd  because  it  was  not 
two. 

''T  am  glad  that  I  live."  says  one  man.  "I  am  sorry 
that  1   must  die,"  says  another. 

"\  am  glad."  says  one,  "that  it  is  no  worse."  "I  am 
.^orry."  says  a:. other,  "that  it  is  no  better.'" 

(  )ne  man  s|)oils  a  good  repast  by  thinking  of  a  bet- 
ter repast  of  another.  Another  enjoys  a  poor  repast  b\' 
contrasting  it  with  none  at  all. 

One  man  is  thankful   for  his  blessings.     Another  is 


morose 


for  1 


us  mis 


■fort 


unes. 


One  man  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  a  better  world  and 
is  (lissatisli,  d  because  he  hasn't  got  it.  .Vnoth.er  thinks 
he  is  not  justly  entitled  to  any  and  is  satisfied  with  this. 

One  i.ian  enjoys  what  he  has.  Another  suffers  what 
he  has  not. 

One  man  complains  that  there  is  evil  in  the  w  irld. 
Another  rejoices  that  there  is  good  in  the  world. 
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()\'i-:rc()mi.\"(;  Dii-i<]ci'i;rii-:s. 

'I'lu'  iiioro  (lilliciiltifs  oiii-  lins  to  eticoiiiitcr.  wiiliin  aiKl   wiitiotit.  tlic 
more  sigiiiticmil  imd  the  l>it;li<'r  in  Inspiration  liis  lifr  w  ill  be—  ItuNhncll. 
Xat  ui'f,  u  iicn  kIio  adds  dltticultics.  adds  brains.  — Ijinixiii. 

Many  nicn  'iwc  the  uraiidfiir  of  iIkmi"  lives  to  I  lie ir  ti't'iiicndons  diHicii]- 
ti(>s.      S|illVi;<'011. 

John  Carter,  whom  our  artist  has  sketched,  is  one 
of  the  reniarkal)le  men  who  liave  achieved  success  un- 
der more  than  orcHnary  (hfficuities.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  oh!  lie  feh  from  a  liii^h  tree  and  was  taken 

up  as  dead.  He  lixed  l)ut  was  pandyzed  from  the  neck 
downward.  1'hus  he  Vwcd  fourteen  vears  lontj^er.  I U- 
learned  to  use  the  pencil  with  his  mouth.  The  beauti- 
ful etchiui^s  drawn  in  this  way  were  admired  by  the  best 
artists.  Such  invincil^Ie  C(ntra<;e  and  self-reliance 
"ought  to  put  strength  into  the  weakest  heart  that  shrinks 
disheartened  from  its  api)ointed  lot  in  life."  It  puts  to 
shame  those  who  with  sound  bodies  and  perfect  senses 
are  overcome  l)y  the  trivial  obstacles  in  their  way. 

.\'o  man  has  vet  ft)un(l  a  ro\al   road  to  victorv  that 
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is  worth  bavins^.  If  victory  is  indeed  achieved  it  is  at 
tiie  exjiensc  of  hard  and  persistent  toil — of  reiK\ated  and 
eontinned  enconnters  with  opposir,<j^  forces.  Dit'ficuhies 
are  l)Ut  tests  to  increase  (nir  faith  and  earnestness.  They 
;ire  to  man  what  tlie  resistance  of  the  air  is  lo  tlie  bird 
or  the  snrface  of  a  kite.  Cod  lias  liidcK'H  awav  thr 
treasures  and  secret  forces  of  nature  that  niai^  niav  h; 
searehini;-  (U'Velop  the  intehect  and  streiii;tlu'n  tlie  cliai- 
aeter. 

Oisraeh  niii^ht  have  i^iven  np  after  his  hrsl  s|)eeel) 
in  the  House  of  COninions.  'Idle  hi;ht  of  events  y;\\r 
snhhniity  to  his  words,  ""'riie  (ki\  will  come  when  \  <  )U  wili 
he  i;lad  to  hear  nie."  'rennyson  mij.;lit  have  been  di:~- 
lieartened  1)\  the  sharp  reviews  of  his  tirst  volimi:'. 
Tliackera\  might  have  iLi^iven  ii])  when  tlu'  publishers 
rejected  "\'anit\-  I'air."  (  ieorge  Stephenson  might  ha\'e 
vielded  to  desi)air  when  his  railroad  and  locomotive  were 
lau.glied  out  of  the  I'arlian.ent  committee.  It  is  saiil  that 
.\naxarcluis,  when  his  bones  were  being  crushed,  crie-i 
out,  "Thou  canst   not   crush   m\    mind." 
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and  yet  we  do  not  often  stop  to  think  that  its  aulliof 
was  the  blind  Milton.  Palissy.  the  potter,  overcame  ill  • 
hardships  (  f  poverty,  abuse  and   ridicule,  and  after  six- 


teen    \  ears    becanu     tanious. 
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earnest  and  courageous  man  was  thrown  into  tliv  I'astilc 
:.s  a  heretic.  His  works  to-('ay  are  almost  beyond  price. 
Arkwright.  celel)rated  for  his  inventinns  in  cotton  spin- 
ning, was  of  humble  origin  and  attained  to  succes>  onl\ 
;ilter  much  opi)osilion  and  nianv  privations.  .\sk  tliesi 
and  a   thousand  (jtlier  men   whose   iianu's  are   inscribed. 


indelibly  ou  history's  page,  ask  tiiem   if  it  pavs  to  per- 
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ce  (4   apparent    insurmountable   difificul- 
hcir  records  gixc  no   uncertain   rvnh. 
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Loi'is  A(;assi7,.  who  rcfusoil  lo  Icctnrr  at  any  ))ricc.  t.ecaUftf  he  hud  no 
time  to  iiKikf  moiH'V. 

It'  riclH's  iiicreaso,  set  not  your  heart  on  them.— Sohmioii. 

TllK  DELUSION  OF  RICHES. 

CoiUfiitmeiit  i-^  iiatnrc's  riclies— Socrates. 
Ill  tarf>  the  land,  to  lia-tciiim,'  ills  a  prev. 
WhtM-f  wealth  aeciiiiuilati's  and  men  (U'cay.— (;<tldhmith. 
•     Tobee?)nt.'iit  with  what  we   possess  ■<  \U>^  -Mvatc-t  and  most  M'.'iiie  of 
riches.— ('ieef<i 

At  the  laviiiii-  of  the  cDrnerstonc  of  llio  W'ashinoton 
monument.  July  4.  1848..  Mr.  Winthrop  said:  "lUiild  it 
to  the  skies— von  cannot  outreach  the  h)ftiness  of  his 
principle^:  found  it  upon  tiie  massive  and  eternal  rock — 
you  cannot  make  it  n.iore  enchiring-  than  his  fame;  con- 
struct of  the  purest  Parian  marble— you  cannot  make 
it  purer  than  his  life." 

Webster  said  that  if  our  American  institutions  had 
done  nothino-  else  l)ut  furnish  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton, that  alone  would  have  entitled  them  U)  the  respect  of 
mankind. 
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In  the  li^lu  of  tlu-sc  connncndations.  that  niii;iit  be 
!j;Tc"«tlv  nnillii)lie(I.  nia\-  \vc  not  do  wcl!  to  >top  and  ask 
onrsrlvcs.  wliat,  then,  tliis  striving;"  for  weahh  as  the 
hii^hcst  ideal  of  Hfe  means?  Is  it  indeed  a  (k'hision.  and 
are  the  hii;liest  i(k'als  best  reached  from  the  hnmbic 
home?  Prof.  Swint;-  says  tliat  nearly  the  whole  column 
of  ^reat  names  stands  tipon  the  bedrock  of  humble  pro])- 
irt\.  ( 'Uv  statesmen,  mir  thinkers,  our  writers, 
om-  judges  on  the  bench,  our  orators,  have  all 
been  born  poor.  The  pursuit  and  the  possession  of 
m(ine\-  clip  the  wiui^s  of  the  soul.  In  all  the  history  of 
man  die  pursuit  of  lipoid  has  warred  ai;"ainst  the  develop- 
nunt  (>f  self.  All  thrtuii^h  litu-atm-e.  all  throti^h  art,  the 
plain  cotta!L;e,  the  tmpretendim;-  home,  stands  f(ir  the 
Iritnnph  of  earth. 

^'es,  the  sentiment  prevalent  in  om-  day  that  wealth 
Li'ives  success,  is  a  dehision,  a  great  delusion.  '1  he 
Iciitii'iicy  of  riches  is  to  cause  men  to  deteriorate  in  those 
(|u:dities  that  nre  most  elevatinp;  and  Christlike.  Where 
wealth  increases,  there  is  needed  more  moral  streni^th  to 
keep  from  influences  that  demoralize. 

"Cash  or  Cliaracter."  is  the  form  that  the  (|Uestion 


takes  with    many  men  in   their  accumulation   of  wealth. 
I'liches  never  i:ive  character,  although  there  are  not  a  few 


men  of    wealth    wli 


( )se 


f. 
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f    cl 


laracter    was    stron; 


enouir 


h  t 
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withstand  the  tem])tation  ot  nclie 


W 


ealth 


tt'iids  to  make  men  trust  it.  It  often  makes  them  in- 
dolent, proud,  self-iiidulLient.  Luxury  insidiousls-  eats 
away  the  nobler  traits  of  chara-^ter. 

r)nc  of  the  h.appiest  traits  of  character  is  to  be  rich 
without  much  money — rich  in  intellect,  rich  in  ideas,  rich 
in  deeds,  rich  in  health    and    cheerfulness,    rich    in  soul. 
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crc  is  the   millionaire   that    in    ik) 
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\    stands  as   an 


equai  lo  a  Gladstone,  a  l!enr\   \\'il>on,  or  a  Sumner 
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(    MAKl.KS  II     SI'IIKJKON.   \\\in  WollM  Mol   >|(Cllk   for'  lil't\    II  i  I,' lit  .s  ill  AnitTiOM 

at  <iiu;  tli()ii>iiii(t  (ioUaiN  II  iiii,'lil,  lifcaii.st' lie  Naiil  Iii' coiihi  do  lietter  hystayini.' 
ill  Loiulou.  I  ryiiiii  tt)  >a\  •'  lit't>  souN  in  tliat  tlnit'. 

Ncit  licr  (•((iiiii  I  iiiv  life  dear  iiiito  MiVM'ir.     St.  Ian!. 

Till':  SUCCESSl'L'L  LIFE. 

Accordiiiji;"  lo  the  most  common  idea  among  men.  he 
that  makes  the  most  money  is  the  mo'^ .  successful.  The 
standard  so  often  adopted  to  measure  or  weigh  every- 
thing 1)y  a  money  value  is  a  false  t)ne.  Money  has  its 
uses.  The  lack  of  it  is  hard  to  bear.  lUit  they  are  not 
the  highest  and  best  pinvers  that  are  called  forth  in  the 
ac([uisition  of  money.  To  amass  a  fortune  is  not  neces- 
sarilv  the  hiuhest  success.  To  miss  a  fortune  is  not  of 
necessity  a  dismal  failure.  Poverty  and  scantv  means  are 
in  no  way  or  sense  dc-a'-able,  but  we  would  make  very 
eirip!;:»Hc  auf'  press  upon  the  attention  of  youth  every- 
where t^;.i  ma,'  .s  success  or  happiness  is  not  measured 
bv  hi-   b'lu'-  'iccoMut. 
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Thr  .successful  niau  is  ihe  nn*.'  that  uudei^tauds  the 
true  nu'anin,i;'  of  hfe.  tliat  takes  its  outhxik  ( »u  to  auothcr 
stajL^e  of  existeuci'.  l)iu  has  the  heart  to  rejoice  in  hiuuau 
atVections,  that  shows  sympathy  toward  his  fellow  man  in 
all  his  dc-'huj^s.  that  can  find  trlie  enjoyment  in  doiuL;-  his 
daily  work  of  whatevi'r  cliaracter  that  he.  that  has  an  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  all  aroimd  him.  that,  while  noi 
destitiUe  of  honorable  ambition,  has  learned  contentnu'nt 
\\ith  his  lot  in  life,  and  tiiat  is  read\'  to  do  what  he  can  to 
make  the  lot  of  Mthers  brighter  and  better.  This  man 
i<  not  C(introlIc(l  !)\-  tlie  rule  of  i;'old.  but  b\  the  golden 
lule. 

We  often  set  U])  as  a  model  the  man  with  a  lari^e  for- 
time.  radit  r  than  th.e  man  of  inte.nritv  of  soul,  and  urj^e 
oin-  youth  to  emulate  him.  If  fortune  fails  to  smile  on  us 
in  tilling;  our  coffers,  we  count  that  we  have  not  made  a 
success  in   life. 

A  man  may  be  a  nu'rchant  prince  and  in  conmierciai 
])rosperity  a  i^rand  success,  but  if  lust  of  accumulation  has 
eaten  out  all  the  liner  (|ualities  of  the  soul,  the  svmpathv 
and  affection  for  others,  the  desire  to  uhd^e  others  hajipe, 
the  determination  to  live  for  (  lod  and  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manitw  he  is  a  lamentable  failure. 

The  hiijliest  and  best  sense  in  which  a  lif-    is  a  suc- 


cess IS  wiihm  ilu'  reacn  ot  e\er\()m 
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le  sue 


;ful  life 


is  a  ha])p\   one.  axailiuL^-  itself  of  the  man\-  ad      MtaiL^es  of 
]iersonal  culture,  enjoyinL*;  the  sweetness  and     omfort  of 


home,  no  matter  how  sunple  or  even  scant\       e  materia 


lurmslnuL:'  max   he 


Ah 


)ov(.'  all  monev  coiv 


at  ions,  we 


ma\    de\elo])   sterlinj^.   manly   characters   a    d    have   here 
ami  now    the  jo\'  of  lu'a\'en  in  our  hearts  ;'ni':  tlie  lite  of 
lu'ax  en  in  >  uu'  lix'es. 
(haracter.    true,     slerlimj,     (hristiim 


arieter,     is     m 
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Vf  looked  tor  iniu'li:   il,  i-;tuii'  !o  litl  Ic.  "IlHi;.i,';ii. 

TRIl-LJ'S. 

■  I'lif  >nialh.'>t  (•^ll^t  may  .-avc  a  liimiaii  life; 
'I'liu  snialli'^l  act  may  lead  to  liiiman  slritV: 
'I'lie  smalU'^t  touch  may  canst'  tlic  body  pain; 
The  siiiallfst  spark  may  lire  a  licld  of  irraiii: 
'rhesmaUcst  deed  may  kill  tlio  tiuly  hrave; 
The  smallest  skill  may  serve  a  lite  to  save: 
'I'he smallest  droi>  tlie  thirsty  may  relieve: 
The  slij,'htest  shock  may  \val'<e  a  lieart  to^'rieve; 
?Vaiif,'ht  is  so  small  tliatit  may  not  contain 
The  rose  of  pleasure  or  tlie  tlioru  of  pain." 

he  people  of  Holland  walch  tor  the  smallest  leak  in 
ke.     They  well  know  that  if  perniitted  to  increase,  a 
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few  liours  nia\'  hrin^"  (lf\a>iati<  m  t(i  iluir  homes  ati<l  llu-ir 
Iniuls.  Above  is  illustrated  the  hoy  wiio.  in  j^assiiii; 
the  dyke,  heard  the  trickhng-  n\  water.  Tie  phiced  his 
rin_G;"er  into  the  leak  and  for  a  whole  ni^ht  remained  at  his 
|)ost  rather  than  permit  the  waters  to  sweep  away  their 
homes.  Kxhaustcd.  he  was  found  next  niornin|Li'.  and  for 
this  hrave  act  was  t^cnerously  rewarded.  Tlie  water 
issnini;'  from  the  leak  was  a  trifle,  hut  not  so  the  results, 
had  it  not  heen  for  the  l)ra^'er}■  of  the  hoy. 

An  infulel  ( lernian  countess,  dyinj;-.  f^ave  orders  that 
her  _i;rave  should  he  co\ered  with  a  solid  slab  of  i^Tanite. 
and  around  it  s(|uare  blocks  of  stone.  These  were  to  !)<' 
fastened  together  b\-  clamps.  (  )n  the  stone  were  cut 
these  words:  "This  burial  place,  purchased  to  all  eter- 
nity, mu>t  never  be  o])encd."  A  little  seed  sprouted  under 
the  covering;'  and  the  tiny  shoot  found  its  way  throuj^h 
between  two  of  the  slabs  and  i;rew  thero  until  it  burst  the 
clamps  asunder  and  lifted  the  inuuens<.  roijvs. 

.\lpine  s;uide>  sometimes  come  to  j)laces  where  vast 
avalanches  lie  above.  'I^hc^e  are  often  so  exacth'  l)al- 
anced  that  the  vchn  and  vibration  of  the  air  produced 
by  shouts  and  loud  talkiut;'  are  sufficient  to  break  the  last 
icicle  that 'holds  't.  and  down  it  c<imes  In  |)assinm'  such 
l)laces.  the  ^uide  does  n  n  penuit  a  wiird  to  be  spoken. 
I  hu>  the  smallest  circ;:mstance  ma\  determine  destruc- 
tion. As  trains  are  destroyid  by  the  movt'ment  of  a 
.switch  no  more  than  the  tenth  ])art  of  an  inch,  so  trifles 
sometimes  determine,  in  a  critical  hour,  men's  fate  for 
tune  and  for  eternitv.  Thirtv  vears  aiio  a  man  hrouirht 
a  handful  of  ii^ypsy  moths  to  this  couiUr\-  I'or  scientific 
experim.Mit.  Some  escaped,  and  it  has  already  cost  the 
state  of  AFassachusetts  $700,000  tc<  exterminate  thetu. 
Evil  thoujrhts  multiply  even  more  rapidlv  and  are  m<ire 
destructive. 
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hi  linpor  iiiflerrinj,' one  luiotlicr.     St.  I'aul. 

CI\^]LTV. 

A  niodfMl.  sL'iisihk' and  wfllhri'd  man  would  no!  insult  nio.iind  nonthfi' 
can.— ("owi)t'r. 

Conduct  Is  I  lirfL'-l'onrt  lis  of  lil'c.     .Mattlnw  .\rnold, 

A  well-dressed  young  lady,  in  hastily  turnini;'  a  cor- 
ner in  a  larne  citv.  ran  against  a  little  rair^red  newshov 
and  almost  knocked  him  down.  Instead  of  passing  on 
as  man\  would  have  done,  she  (|uickly  turned  around  and 
said,  "I  heg  your  pardon,  little  fellow;  I  am  sorry  that 
I  ran  against  you."  'idle  little  boy.  wIkj  had  never  had 
anyone  offer  him  an  apology,  was  perplexed,  but  ([uicklv 
gained  sclf-possession  and  said,  "Vou  are  welcome,  and 
the  next  time  you  run  against  me  you  can  knock  me 
clean  down  and  I'll  not  sav  a  word."'     lie  was  touched 
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with  kindness  vliown  to  him.  What  l»nr(Uii>  oi"  hi\'  i-niild 
1)C  lifted  if  .Lj'Ot^d,  I'cfincd  ni:nincrs  wtrc  w-al  in  adih-rss- 
in<T  those  'ass  ftirtnnatc  than  unrsolvcs. 

(i()i;d  nianniTs  slKjnld  not  hi'  a  soil  nf  altfctaliMH 
that  can  he  put  off  and  on  at  ]>Ka^urr,  l)iit  in  \\\v  tiiu- 
L;t'ntKinan  are  part  of  hiniseh'.  Sincerit\,  charity  and 
nnsclfishncss.  a  fricndh-  fechn,!4'  toward  nm  fellow  men. 
.'we  all  needed  to  make  up  a  retnird  individual.  I'residi'nt 
(Jnincy.  of  Harvard  Iniversitx.  was  i)]\cv.  ridini;  in  a 
stag'e  coaidi.  .\  pooi'  colored  woman  entered;  he  arose 
and  t^ave  her  his  seai. 

Thomas  Jeffirson.  riding  witli  hi>  urand^on,  nu't 
<'i  slave  who  took  ilT  his  hat  and  jxihtely  Ixiwi'd.  The 
President  recognized  the  salutation  and  rt  turned  it  hy 
liftin.L;  his  hat.  The  tj^randson  whull}  ignored  ihe  respect 
shown  In  tlie  ne^ro.  Icffersi  n  <ai(l,  "Do  von,  mv  iirand- 
s(jn,  i)ern'it  a  -la\e  to  he  more  of  a  L;;entlenian  than  yiMi 
yourself  are?" 

Queen  \'ictoria  once  showed  a  haui;"hty  spirit  toward 
her  hiusband,  l^'ince  .Mhert.  Me  resented  ii  and  locked 
himself  in  his  room.  In  a  >hort  lime  someone  knocked. 
"W'lio  is  there?"  iiupiired  .Mhei't.  "It  is  f.  the  Oueen  of 
I''n.q"land."  was  lln'  hauj^htx'  rej)lv.  The  Trince  made  no 
further  rejily.     Some  time  after  the  (}ucen  canu-  a.^ain 


id  i^etUlv  tap{)ed,  >a\inj4'  in  a  low  voic 


It  is  I.  \'ict 


on  a, 


\our  \\it> 


Wv  door  was  (i])rned  a!   once  and  the  {\\<- 


igreemen!  ended. 

Douulas  on  beiuL";  a1)used  in  the  Senate,  said.  "What 


no  c-entleman  should  sa\   n 


o  Mcntleman  need  answer 


Tl 


lere  is  at   this  (la\.  undmiahlx.  aniom:'  th 


e  rising 


s,,eneratioii,  a  lack  ol  ci  iirteous  (U'me:m<ir  m  the  tainil\. 
(  )f  all  the  places  in  the  world,  let  the  l)o\  understand 
that  h(jme  is  the  place  wlu  re  he  should  speak  the  gentlest 
and  the  most  kindly,  and  there  is  the  place,  above  all, 
where  couneeuis  demeanor  should    prevail. 
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A  merry  hciirt  uiaketh  a  cbcorful  countenance.— Solomon. 
CHEERFULNESS 

•Smile  once  in  a  wliile, 

"ruill  make  .\  onr  heart  seem  liirlitei'. 
Smile  onc'e  in  a  w  liile, 

'Twill  make  your  ;uitli\vay  hriu'hter. 
Life's  a  mirror":  if  we  smile! 

Smiles  come  \nick  to  .u'reet  us  - 
If  we're  frowning  all  the  wliile. 

Frowns  forever  meet  ii-.  " 
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( 'iKcrfuliHss  (Iocs  iii't  (k'pciid  on  oiu-'s  circuin- 
•tanccs  or  (.•ondition.  It  is  a  inaltcr  nf  uiu''>  spirit,  not  ot 
(jnc's  josscssioiis.  A  hri^lit  lacr  and  suniu  lonks  arc 
(ifttMi  seen  (in  one  who  is  in  sickness  or  in  1>oilil\   pain. 

W'M  to  I'lc  sun'.iLdu  of  licawn  is  llu'  rlu'crfnl  I'aci'. 
<  )iu'  .glance  at  it  lift>  nN  out  of  the  inist>  and  shadows 
ii'.t  ;  the  l-eautiful  rcahn  of  hope..  (  )nf  cheerful  face  in 
the  househohl  will  keep  eveiw  thini;  warm  and  lit^lU 
within;  e\en  though  it  he  a  very  plain  faci',  its  idieery 
.smile  sends  the  hlood  dancinjn'  throUL^h  the  veins  for  joy 
and  scatters  the    shadows  of  mloom  and  desponilencw 

Said  a  ])erson  to  an  <ild  man,  "I  suppose  \(ni  ari'  on 
the  shady  side  of  seventy.  '  '"Xo,"  was  the  reply.  "I  am 
on  the  sunny  si(K',  for  I  am  on  tlu'  side  nearest  to  heaven." 

SouthcN    savs  that  the   Spaniards  i)Ut   on   si)ectacles 


w 


hen  about  to  eat  cherries  so  as  to  make  the  fruit  look 


ari^er  and  more  temptni! 


In  like   manner   should   we 


make  the  nu^'-t  of  our  eiijoviuents  and   turn   oiu*  had 


\S 


upon  despau".  gloom  and  dejiressed  sj)n"it 


Hid 


e  \(!ur  aclnnu'  heart  he 


hind 


a  sweet  smile 


aiK 


laugh.  laughter  is  a  tonic.  It  shouhl  he  indulged  in 
ft;r  health  and  coiufort's  s;ike.  Titus  used  to  say  that  he 
lad  lost  a  day  when  it  was  jiassed  without  laughter.  The 
pilgrims  of  .Mecca  considered  it  so  issenti;il  a  part  of 
their  devotion  that  they  called  upon  their  prophet  to  save 
them  from  s:'.d  t"accs. 

(iiggling  is  silly.  Tn  its  use  and  propriety  it  differs 
creatly  from  laughter.  Do  not  giggle.  V>u{  have  a  good 
hearty  laugh  once  in  a  while. 

Cheerfulness  makes  nu'ti  preeminently  useful.  If 
\  on  w  ish  to  live  a  useful  life,  tin  n  prolong  it  and  make 
the  most  <  f  it  hy  wearing  a  cheerful  countenance.  (  heer- 
tulness  gives  us  })hv>^ical,  mental  and  moral  vigor.  It 
i.'  the  normal  atmosphere  of  the  soul. 
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A  MOTTIiCR'S  BLESSING. 

I'dV-akf  not  the  law  ol'tiiy  nintlier.  — Proverbs. 

The  character,  teacliinji^,  example  and  training  of 
tlic  niotlicr  arc.  j^xncrally.  the  destiny  of  the  child.  From 
the  Christian  honi;,  which  cannot  exist  withont  the 
(liristian  mother,  must  llow  forth  the  stream  of  viituc 
that  >hali  refresh  tlic  arid  and  parched  deserts  of  sin  and 
nnhilief.  'i'he  mothers,  for  the  most  part,  "make  the 
children."  either  for  <400<1  or  for  evil.  r)yron's  mother 
was  proud,  ill-tempered  and  violent.  Xero's  mother  was 
a  murderess.  Lord  i^)acon's  mother  was  a  woman  of 
su])erior  mind  and  of  deep  piety.  Washirii^ton's  mother 
was  piou^,  pure  and  trui'.  The  intellii;cnce.  piety  and 
executive  ability  of  ."^usanna  Wesley  made  her.  through 
her  sons,  so  remarkable  that  she  was  called  "the  mother 
of  Methodism."  If  the  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  great- 
ness oi  a  man,  the  answer  is  generalh    found   in  noble 
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little  i^ood  that  hclon<^s  to  iiiine."  (Iloi'lic  Hcrhert  sax--, 
"' )ne  s;oo(I  niotlur  is  wi^ili  a  hnndrrd  >ohoohuasti'is." 
laiiHs  Watts'  niotlier  was  a  clu'crful.  iiitclh,i;o!U  woinati. 
alwavs  t'licotira^inii-  hcM-  son  in  hi>  invintivi-  jL;"i'niu>. 
"'I'hc  kiss  of  my  mother  made  me  a  painter,"  says  l>enja- 
min  West.     "I  have  found  oiU  who  made  v 
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lean?"   said   Adams.     The   fjentleman   replied.   "I    havi' 
been  rea(hnii'  the  ])nl)lished  letters  of  yonr  mother,  and 
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Melanchthon    -^ay^    of    Lntlier's    mother,    ".^he    was 

v'ia'U  notable  for  her  (diaste  conversation.  Ljodly  frar 

gent  prayer,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of 

virtue  and  honest \." 

What  noble  youth  does  not  ascribe  any  success  with 

which  he  mav  have  met  to  a  mother's  blessinsj-.  a  mother's 
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( )ften  amid  the  tryin_s;  scenes  of  an  eventful 
life  the  memory  of  a  mother's  partini;-  blessiui^  has  i;iven 
new  inspirati'in  to  a  discourai^ed  and  probably  almost  dis- 
lieartened  s(,ul  and  spurred  it  on  to  victory. 

Dr.  Cuyler  says,  "I  doubt  if  I  ever  would  have  been 
drawn  to  the  service  of  Clirist  Jesus  but  for  the  faithful- 
ly ss  of  that  home  preacher  who  rocked  my  cradle.  At 
the  startiiif.^-  point  of  nearly  every  minister's  life  stands  a 
Christian  mother.  Dr.  Totts  requested  all  of  us  students 
in  Princetcm  Theoloj^^ical  Seminary  who  had  i)rayinf:^ 
mothers  to  rise  up.  and  in  an  instant  nearly  the  w  hole  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  were  on  their  feet,  living  witnesses  of 
the  power  <  fa  mother's  jiraycrs.  influence  and  example." 
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A.  LINCOLN.  HF.N.T.  WEST. 

Gi:0.  STKl'UKNSON.    RICHARD  ARKWWUillT, 


Their  poverty  ahouiicled  iinto  riches.— St.  I'aiil. 

FAMOUS  SONS  OF  POVERTY. 

It  is  not  usually  the  case  that  from  the  ranks  of 
wealth  and  ease  men  come  forth  to  do  grand  things. 
T'overty  has  in  many  cases  wrought  wonders,  while 
wealth  has  enjoyed  herself  in  her  abundance,  Guthrie 
says  that  those  birds  soar  the  highest  that  have  had 
the  hardest  upbringing.  Warm  and  soft  is  the  pretty 
nest  where,  under  the  cover  of  her  wings,  amid  green 
leaves  and  golden  tassels  and  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
mother  bird,  of  sweet  voice,  but  short  and  feeble  flight, 
rears  her  tender  brood.  Not  thus  are  eagles  reared. 
Their  cradle  is  an  open  shelf;  their  nest  a  few  rough 
sticks  spread  on  the  bare  rock,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the   rain   and  the   blast   that    howls   through   the   glen. 
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Such  is  the  nursing  nf  the  hird  that  afterward  s()ars  in 
sunny  skies  and  with  strong  wings  cleaves  the  clouds 
and  rides  upon  the  storm.  Even  so  ( iod  often  tuirr.cs 
amid  diHiculties  and  hardships  those  who  are  destined 
to  rise  to  eminence  and  accomplish  great  deeds  on  earth. 

The  leaders   of  forv.ard   movements   in   all   lines   of 

activity  have,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  i)oorer  classes. 

Men    prominiMit    in    invention,    discovery    and    scientific 

research    have    usually    gone    thrt^ugh    the    school    of 

adversitx.     Luther  was  the  son  of  a  poor  mountaineer; 

Kepler  spent  his  days  in   want;    I'araday's  faithful   care 

as  scullion  in  Davy's  kitchen  led  him  from  ])overty  to 
world-wide    renown.     Xewton    was    the    son    of   a    i)oor 

widow.  Ferguson's  parents  were  too  poor  to  send  him 
to  school,  hut  as  a  shepherd's  hoy,  with  a  string  and  a 
fiw  heads  he  marked  the  movement  of  the  stars.  James 
Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  liiginc.  was  a  poor,  sickly 
child.  George  J^tcphenson.  the  inventor  of  the  locomo- 
tive engine,  was  a  co'.nmon  collier  working  in  the  mines. 
Linnaeus,  stiulying  hntany.  was  so  poor  as  to  he  ohliged 
to  mend  his  shoes  with  folded  paper  and  often  to  heg 
his  meals  (jf  his  friends.  Rohert  Durns.  Scotland's 
horn-poet,  if  ever  j)oet  was  horn,  endured  the  sorrows 
and  trials  attendant  upon  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the 


wolf  from  the  door.     It    was   his   o 


wn    experience 


that 


made  him   able  to  so  thoroughlv   identifv   himself  wUh 


the  suffermg  poor  as  to  voice  their  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions, regrets  and  griefs. 

Richard  Arkwright.  noted  for  his  inventions  in 
spinning,  was  of  humble  origin  and  was  brought  uj)  in 
poverty.  At  one  time  he  had  to  be  furnished  with  a  suit 
of  clothes  before  he  could  appear  to  vote  at  an  election. 
-And  yet  this  man.  knighted  l)y  the  king  and  universally 
honored,  died,  worth  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
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I'.vcry  mail  sliall  hear  lii-^oun  lnirdfii.     St,  ruiil. 

LIFTERS  AND  L1<:ANF.RS. 

'rhcri'  are  two  kinds  of  in'oiilr  on  earth  to-day. 

.lust  two  kinds  ol'  jieoide.  no  more,  1  say. 

Not  the  rich  and  tiie  ])oor,  for  to  count*  a  nuui"s  wealth. 

You  must  lirst  know  the  state  of  liis  conscienci-  and  healtli. 

Not  tiie  hunil>le  and  proud,  for  in  life's  little  span 

Who  puis  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man. 

Not  tlic  ha|)ity  and  sad.  for  the  swift  llyint,'  years 

IJriuirs  each  nuin  his  lauirhter  and  each  nuni  IiIk  tears. 

No;  the  two  kinds  of  jK'ople  on  earth  I  mean, 

.\re  the  people  who  lift,  and  the  i)eople  who  lean. 

Wherever  yon  ko,  you  will  lind  the  world's  masses 

.\re  always  divided  in  just  these  two  classes. 

.\nd  oddly  enont;h,  you  w  ill  find,  too.  I  ween, 

There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  w  Inch  class  are  you'r    Are  you  easintc  the  load 

of  overta.\e(>  lifters  who  toirdf)wn  the  road'r 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  hear 

Your  |>ortion  of  latK)r  and  worry  and  care':' 

— Klla  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Did  yon  tvcr  .sec  a  boy  IcaninjE;  on  his  neighbor  in 
school?  Of  course  you  did.  The  scene  depicted  by  our 
artist  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  need  explanation. 

Tf  schooldays  were  to  end  this  spirit  of  leaning,  then 
it  might  be  a  trivial  affair,  but  this  same  spirit  is  ex- 
hibited in  all  avenues  and  walks  of  life.  In  a  certain 
sense   we   are    all    dependent   upon   one   another.     "\o 
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man  livclli  to  liiin-clt.""  I'lit  in  anotlicr  st-nsc  wo  oiif^ht 
in  I)c  ah!'.'  to  help  ourschcs  and  t)thcrs  instead  of  l)<.'ing 
h'ancr>  and  dependent  upon  others. 

The  reason  \vli\  there  is  a  score  of  leaners  to  t)nc 
Ui'tir  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  are 
wihnu  to  he  helped  hy  others,  rather  than  help  theni- 
selvrs.  Much  of  the  misery  and  sufiferin^  hrou^i^ht  al)out 
l)\  ]ioverty  could  he  averted  were  there  not  such  an 
inclination  to  lean.  (  )thers  have  plenty,  and  why  do 
thev  n<it  owe  u^  niu'di  of  that  whicli  they  cannot  use? 
'!  <)  dej)end  upon  tlnin  seems  so  nmch  easier  than  to 
stium.,de  f(.,-  (me<elf.  At  the  hottoni  of  the  make-up 
of  thc^e  leaners  there  is  always  a  lari;e  vein  of  laziness, 
riu'  man  that  is  tirelessly  industrious  has  no  time  to 
lean,  lie  is  always  helpinti^  himself  and  is  looking; 
an  und  to  helj)  someone  else. 

.\re  then'  leaners  in  the  moral  and  relij^^ious  world? 
Who  has  not  seen  them?  Xot  in  prayer-meetinj;-.  for 
the)  are  too  husy  to  attend;  not  in  lookin;:;-  after  and 
caring'  for  the  sick  and  nei;lected  ones,  for  they  helieve 
in  dekga'Mit;-  that  w>)rk  to  others  hetter  fitted.  These 
leaners  are  always  ready  to  take  the  credit  to  themselves 
when  anythin^L;  of  note  has  keen  accomplished,  hut  when 
tarnesl.  hard  lahor  is  at  hand  they  are  wanting-.  ( )h,  these 
leaners!  What  l)urdens  thev  mi^ht  lift  from  the  shoul- 
dt.rs  of  others,  if  the\'  were  only  to  do  their  part  in  lift- 
inj.^.     Lifters  or  leaners.  which  shall  it  he? 

Leaners.  always  horrowing  hut  never  lendinj;^. 
Leaners  in  husiness  atYairs.  dependini;-  upon  others  to 
carry  them  throuj.i^h  financial  straits,  Leaners  in  politics, 
always  votini^  the  party  ticket,  hecause  others  do.  Lean- 
ers in  church  and  state.  Leaners  everywhere.  What  a 
motley  crowd!  I'e  a  liftc.-.  and  henefit  the  world  by 
your  presence. 
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MKS.   IJVl.\(iSTOM;S  (iKAVK  IN  AKUKA. 
lU.'iirxc  one  allot  hers  burdens. -St.  Paul. 

LI\'IX(;  so  AS  TO  BE  MISSED. 

''Live  so  as  to  l)c  missed"  xwis  the  motto  of  I^obcrt 
Murray  McClu'vnc,  an  able  and  devoted  minister  of 
nundce,  Scotland,  who  in  his  short  lifetime  furnished 
tl:e  best  illustration  of  his  c>\\\\  motto.  .\lthouf:;-h  his 
\\o:k  was  done  and  his  career  was  ended  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  aue,  and  althoui^h  he  ]:)assed  away  more 
than  iialf  a  century  ati^o.  yet  the  work  that  he  inauc^urated 
lives,  and  his  earl\-  dei)arture  is  still  deplored  by  those 
who  knew    him. 

It  is  pc:ss^ble  for  everyone  to  live  so  as  to  be  missed. 
CIrcatness  c.f  intellect  or  of  wealth  are  not  essential  for 
this  purpose,  Init  greatness  of  soul,  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, a  magnanimity  that  reaches  all  men  is  a  necessity 
in  the  fulfilling  (;f  this  motto.     Dr.  F.  A.  Xoble  savs: 
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"To  nu-  that  is  a  patluiii-  toticli  in  the  Scripture 
nan.. live  in  uhii-h  it  is  said'  "And  Hchorali.  Rfhckali's 
nnr>c',  diid.  and  slu-  was  hnricd  holow  lUthd  undt-r  the 
(  ak ;  and  llu'  nanu'  nt  it  was  oallt'd  Allon-hacnth."  This 
nurse  had  done  lur  wok  in  !ove  and  with  fidility.  though 
i;  was  a  lowly  work,  and  they  laid  her  away  tenderly 
tnider  'tlie  oak  of  wecjjinL,''.'  She  was  missed  as  lier 
nii:-tress  was  missed,  'i'here  is  manv  a  faithful  ohl  p^atc- 
kceper  or  sexton,  or  L^i'ardener.  or  foreman,  or  cotifiden- 
t;al  allien:,  who  is  niis-ed  as  genuinely  when  <;'one.  tlioujL^h 
not  so  widely  as  a  proprietor  or  eaj)itaUst." 

It  is  the  faithfulness  in  the  i)eiformance  of  tiie  duty  at 
hand  that  makes  men  revere  our  memory  after  we  are 
.cjoiie.  "(  )nly  remembered  h\  wliat  I  have  done."  wrote 
!'.  I'.  IMiss  a  short  lime  before  tlie  Ashtabula  catastro- 
phe that  ended  his  useful  hfe,  and  yet.  down  throui^h  tlie 
aj^es  of  time  his  sacred  soni^s  will  be  suni;'.  a  warnini^ 
to  the  thouj.,diiless,  an  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
ki'len,  and  a  comfort  to  the  Christian  pili^rim  as  he  moves 
up  the  pathway  of  li.i^ht. 

Livingstone,  who  died  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  alone 
a.nd  without  friends,  to  soothe  a  dying  pillow,  has  done  a 
thousand-fold  more  for  the  enlightemuent  of  the  Hark 
Continent  than  he  could  have  done  while  alive.  Those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  pioneer  mission  work,  like  Henry 
Alartyn  or  Alexander  Duff;  those  who  died  as  martyrs 
lo  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty,  as  a  Lincoln;  those 
who  live<l  lives  of  helpfulness,  all  these,  although  dead, 
they  yet  sptak.  They  need  no  tall  shafts  to  keep  their 
memories  green  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
It  is  these  lives  of  helpfulness  of  devoted  men  and 
women  that  live  on  after  they  are  gone  and  that  awaken 
in  the  youth  of  every  age  an  enthusiasm:  it  is  these  lives 
that  make  practical  the  motto.  "Live  so  as  to  be  missed." 
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I  will  make  thy  name  ^reat.— .Ichovali. 

T H  R  S  FX R ET  O  F  G  R EAT N  ESS. 

Ureal  may  he  lie  who  can  foinmaml 

Ami  nilC  with  jii^t  aii<l  tfinlcr  sway ; 
Yet  is  (II viiHT  wisdom  laiiKht 

Metier  l)y  him  who  can  ohey. 
IJlessed  are  they  who  die  forCJod 

And  earn  the  martyrserown  of  liiiht; 
Yet  lie  w  ho  lives  for  Uod  may  lie 

A  ^'reater  con<nieror  in  Mis  si;;hl. 

•    Adelaide  I'roctor. 

An  African  princo  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  witli 
costly  presents  for  Queen  X'ictoria,  from  an  Ethiopian 
cou.t,  preferred  a  modest  request  that  England's  l)elove(l 
sovereig!!  would  tell  him  the  secret  of  England's  great- 
ness and  glory.  Her  majesty  did  uq^.  like  Uezckiah, 
siiow  the  em1)assador  her  diamonds  and  her  precious 
jewels  and  lier  rich  ornaments,  hut,  handing  him  a  beau- 
lifully  bound  copy  of  the  lUble.  said,  "Tell  the  prince  that 
this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 

An  African  heathen  was  eating  putrid  fruit.  He 
was  given  a  magnifying  glass,  that  he  might  see  the  real 
condition  of  the  fruit,  alive  with  worms.  The  native 
was    disgusted   at   the    sight,    but    instead    of   throwing 
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:i\n;iv  tlu'  fruit  he  tlinw  away  tho  j^lass.  I  low  like  tho 
mail  tliat  looks  into  the  word  uf  Cod  and  sees  liis  iviw 
condition.  Instead  of  follow ini;  his  convictions,  lie  rc- 
jicts  God's  word  and  clicrislics  his  sins.  Like  the  Afri- 
can al)o\e.  there  are  many  who  would  he  j^reat  and  still 
reject  that  which  alone  makes  men  truly  ^reat — the 
Law  of  the  Lord.  Man  may  for  a  time  assunu-  the  role 
of  greatness  hefore  men,  hut  there  are  no  staying  ([uali- 
tits  to  su.h  ^Ljreatness.  It  (|uickly  fades  away  in  the  sun- 
light of  truth. 

In  hapjjy  contrast  with  these  aspirinj;'  ones  are  the 
lives  of  many  who  may  he  little  and  unknown,  hut  who 
in  practical  life  exhihit  the  spirit  of  the  r»ook  of  hooks. 
.\m(Mij;  these,  and  these  alone,  are  ft)und  the  truly  j;reat, 
Clod's  noblemen  on  earth. 

DurinLj  a  plaj^ue  in  Marseilles  the  physicians  de- 
cided that  nothinq-  could  be  done  to  save  the  people 
unless  a  victim  could  be  dissected  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  learned.  lUit  who  would  do  this?  Dr.  (luyon 
rose  and  said  he  would  do  it.  He  wrote  his  will,  bade 
his  family  farewell,  entered  the  hospital,  made  the  dissec- 
tion and  e.xamination,  wrote  out  the  results,  and  in  a 
few  hours  was  dead.  T.ut  now  the  ])hysicians  could 
treat  the  disease  and  the  plaij^ue  was  stayed.  Was  Dr. 
(iuyon,  actuated  i)y  so  noble  a  motive,  wantinij  in  true 
greatness : 

True  greatness  lies  not  in  wealth  nor  in  social  iK)si- 
tion.  not  in  what  men  may  say  or  think  of  us.  but  in  great- 
ness of  soul.  The  men  great  in  the  eyes  O'f  the  world 
may  be  unknown  to  Ilim  whose  it  is  to  judge  and  to 
reward  true  greatness. 

Lives  of  KPeat  nu-n  h11  ix-niiiid  ii* 

We  can  make  our  lives  suhliim', 
.XtkI.  (iepartititr.  It'iivf  lieliiiid  u«i 

l'\)otprim-<  on  ilif  ^aiids  of  time, 
l.on^'fellow. 
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CROMI'TON  INVKNTINfJ  THE  S1MNMN(;  JKNN  KY. 

of  \vli(ini  tlio  wni'lil  \\u>  not  Willi  liy      M    I'lmi. 

Till-  WORLD'S  IXGRATirrDi:. 

Till-   ixrcatcst   benefactors   of  niaiikind   liavc   prose- 
cuted tlieir  work  amid  the  frowns  and  intense  opi)ositit)n 
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Ititudes.     It  is  only  after  tliev  are  dead  that  we 
ireciate  tlieir  work   and  then,  to  atone   for 


'•ej^ui  to  api 

ne.i^l'lect.  or  even  opposition,  we  coniniemorate  their  liie- 

work  by  threat  niinunients. 

To  Dr.  Win.  T.  Cl.  .Morton,  who  discovered  the  use 
I J  ether,  cansiiiix  insensibility  to  pain  durinij^  surL;ical 
operations,  and  whose  life  was  a  heroic  strnt^^le  aj^^ainst 
adverse  circumstances,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  i^rali- 
tude.  .MthoujT^h  desig-nini;-  men  attempted  to  claim  the 
discovery  and  prevented  the  United  States  (iovernment 
from  rewardin*^  this  heroic,  self-denying  man,  and  al- 
though he  died  in  sadness,  because  of  the  infringements 
upon  his  rights,  yet  his  life  was  a  success. 
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Tin-:  \voiii,i>s  i.\<!K.\'n him:. 
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Kn<;cr  I'.acon  \\:i>  scntcncrd  t<t  ten  \iar>'  impiison- 
tiuiit  fitf  iiiakini,''  ktiowii  his  disoovcrirs  in  siinuT. 

SocT.itis.  t)!i'.'  of  tlu-  wisest  and  noblest  nirn  o|'  his 
linu'  aflff  a  Iohl;'  career  of  service  in  denouncinj;  the 
wion.us  t  f  iiis  A^v,  and  tr;  ini^  to  itnprovi-  the  morals  of 
his  I  eo|)!i'  was  (.•onihtntu  d  to  di'iith  and  ohli^i-d  to  dtink 
1  oi>()n. 

ihuiio.  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Copernican  s\>teni. 
\\;;s  sei/.e«l  hy  the  lii(|iii>ition  and  burned  alive  at  koine 
in   iToo.  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse. 

'i'o  these  may  he  addi'd  the  thousands  who  died  a 
martyr's  death,  hecause  of  their  ])i'rsist«.'nl  adheniue  to 
the  I  hristian  faith. 

Dr.  Talmas^e  said  of  (.'harles  Simmer.  "N'ou  that  he 
is  dead  the  whole  nation  takt's  off  the   hat.     The   Hai^^ 
are  at  half-mast  and  the  minute-^uns  on   Uoslon  Com- 
mon throl),  U'.w  liiat  his  heart  has  ceased  to  heat.     Wis 
ii  always  so?     While  he  lived,  how  censured  of  lei-i-^la- 
tive  resolutions,  how  caricaturid  of  the  periodicals,  how 
ch.'iru'ed   with  mean  and  ridiculous  motives,  how.  when 
struck  dawn  in  the  Senate  chamber,  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  said,  'Clood  for  him.  served  him  risj^lu!' 
(  )   Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts!   who  is  that   man 
tiiat    sleeps  to-niL^ht   in   your   public   h.'dl.   covered    with 
I  arlands  and  wrapped  in  the  stars  and  strij^es"     Is  that 
the  man  whom  only  a  few  months  ivj^o  you  di'uounced 
as  the  foe  of  ]\epubiican  and   Democratic  institutions? 
^'ou  tO(-k  twenty-tive  years  in  tr\in^-  to  pull  down   his 
fame,  and  now  y»  .1  will  take  twenty-five  years  in  tryini^ 
to  build  his  monument,     ^'ou   were  either  wroni::  then 
or  you  Tire  wrong  now.     Was  there  ever  better  conmient- 
:iry  on  the  liollowness  of  all  earthly  favor'"     O,  Tnt^-rati 
tilde!  what  Ncars  of  labor,  what  supreme  efforts  are  spent 
in  attempting"  to  atone  for  thy  ba^e  and  relentless  wrongs. 
I'etter  to  cease  thine  infamous  work  bef<jre  thy  victims 
lie  beneath  the  sod. 
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TKAITS  OF  CllAKACTl^K. 


William  Pitt,  who  became  i>rinie  miii.>U'r  of  Kugland,  ui  iwenty-foiir. 
J  write  niito  yoiuif?  men  hocause  ye  arestronj,'.— St.  John. 

achieveme.n'ts  of  early  manhood. 

Cil^cl^tollc  say.^,  "Inhere  is  in  every  young-  man  the 
material  '"or  .i^ood  work  in  the  world;  in  everyone,  not 
onlv  those  who  are  brilliant,  not  only  those  who  are 
(jiiick.  bnt  in  those  who  are  solid,  and  even  those  who  are 
dull  or  seem  to  he  dull." 

Dullne.^s  is  not  always  an  evidence  of  lack  of  brains. 
When  Isaac  {'arrow  was  a  boy  he  appeared  so  stupid 
that  his  father  said,  if  Clod  took  away  any  of  his  children 
he  hoped  it  wouM  be  fsaac.  Yd  that  boy  lived  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Napoleon's  teacher  said  he  would  need  a  gimlet  to  put 
learning  into  the  head  nf  the  future  con(|ueror  of  Rurope. 
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Sir    Walter    Scott.    i)ry(lcn,    Swift.    ( ioUlsniitli.    (lihboii, 
Adam  Clark  and  many  otlu-rs  wire  notably  dnll  hovs. 

X'oic  sonic  pf  the  achievements  »if  yonnn;"  men: 

Xcwton  made  s.)me  cf  his  most  important  (li>cov- 
erici^  before  he  was  twenty-five. 

William  W'ilberforce  beij^an  his  anti-slaverv  cltDits 
before  he  was  sixteen,  and  was  a  member  of  rarliament 
at  twenty. 

J'"ranKlin  wrote  for  publication  when  fourteen  and 
edited  and  published  a  newsjjaper  and  "i'oor  Kichard's 
.Almanac"'  bcf(jre  he  was  twenty-six. 

Julias  Howe  invented  the  sewinii;  machine  i)efore  he 
was  twenty-six.  .\t  about  the  same  ap^e  I'di  \\'hitne\  in- 
vented the  cotton-<;in  and  Dr.  Thomas  Morton  discov- 
ered the  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  to  relieve  pain 
during  sur<^ical  operation. 

v'harles    I'ox   was  in    rarliament  at   nineteen 

("roniwell  left  the  University  of  Cambridt^e  at 
ei,i;hteeJi. 

|<jhn  llrii^ht  was  never  at  any  school  a  day  after  he 
was  fifteen  years  old. 

(iladstone  was  in  Parliament  at  twenty-two,  and  al 
twent\-four  he  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Ilacon  was  j^raduated  at  Cambridge  at  six- 
teen, and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one. 

I'eci  was  in  Parliament  at  twenty-one. 

Henry  ("lay  was  in  the  .Senate  of  the  Inited  .States, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  at  twenty-nine. 

Webster  was  in  college,  at  fifteen,  j^ave  evide'.Kc  of 
his  i^reat  future  t)efore  he  was  twentv-five.  and  at  thirty 
he  was  the  jjcer  of  the  ablest  men  in  ».  ons;"ress. 

Keats  and  .Shelley  died  before  they  were  thirt\  . 

Samuel  C"oh  invented  the  Coll  revolver  at  twenty- 
one. 

Spurgeon  was  preacliing  at  sixteen. 
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Viiiir /.('ill  hath  piovokt-d  many.     St.  I'aiil. 
I'OWKR  OP  I^XTHUSIASM. 
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EiUiinsiasiii!  What  has  it  not  acc(inii)lishc(l?  The 
record  of  the  world's  advancement  in  (hscovery  and  in- 
dention, of  progress  in  science,  art  and  literatnre,  is  a 
continuous  rehearsal  of  the  victory  of  enthusiasm  over 
hardshijjs,  discouragements,  ojiposition.  poverty,  preju- 
dice, slander,  persecution  and  physical  disabilities.  En- 
thusiasm leaps  over  mountains  of  hindran.ces  or  tunnels 
its  way  tlirough  tliem.  while  cold  indifference  is  declar- 
ing that  it  cannot  he  done. 

Joan  of  Arc,  the  simple  Maid  of  ( )rleans,  possessed 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  knows  no  defeat,  with  her  sim- 
])le.  yet  consecrated,  equipments,  thrills  with  intense 
fervor  an  army  that  mighty  rulers  could  not  control.  It 
was  her  intense  earnestness  that  swept  over  hVance.  in- 
spiring the  nuihitudes  with  faith,  courage  and  hopeful- 
ness, that  fought  the  battles  of  :i  nation  and  that  has  made 
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POWi:n  OF  KNTIIT'SIASM. 
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Ikt  a  heroine  down  to  the  end  cf  tinu'.  ( iladstonc,  one 
(if  the  ablest  and  best  of  En<;land's  prinic  ministers,  at 
nearly  ninety  years  of  aj^e  is  an  inspiration  to  manhood 
everywhere.  His  intense  earnestness  phiced  liim  at  the 
liead  of  a  mighty  nation  and  ,<;ave  vivacity  and  youth'nl 
vii^or  in  old  ag^e. 

Enthnsiasni  gives  spirit,  zeal  and  determination. 
even  to  old  age.  TInmboldt  finished  his  "Cosmos" 
v^•l■:en  ninety  years  old.  (Irdileo  wrote  on  the  laws  of 
motion  at  seventy,  and  at  seventy-seven  songht  to  adapt 
the  ])rinciple  of  the  pendnlnm  to  clocks,  ivobert  Hall, 
when  an  old  man,  began  the  stndy  of  Italiari.  Welling- 
ton held  to  military  work,  even  after  eighty  years  of  age. 
Xewton  revised  his  "Principia"  when  above  eighty. 
Watt  stndicd  German  at  eighty-five  and  Thomas  Scott 
stndicd  Hebrew  at  eighty-seven.  ( )f  (loldsmith  it  was 
said  that  l^e  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late  in  life.  F.n- 
tlius!a;ni  makes  old  hearts  yomig  and  gives  to  age  a  new 
lease  (.f  life. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  asked  to  criticise  a  pic- 
ture. ''Capital  compositiijn,  correct  drawing,  color,  tone, 
lights,  and  shadows  excellent."  said  he,  "l;ut  it  wants — 
that!"  snapping  his  fingers. 

Cha  les  Kingsley  says,  "People  smile  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  that  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves 
secretly  lo(;k  back  to  with  a  sigh,  ])erhaps  unconscious 
that  it  is  partly  their  own  fault  that  the\-  ever  lost  it." 

It  was  the  power  of  enthusiasm  that,  when  in  mid- 
life Sir  Walter  Scott  found  himself  l)ankrui)t  with  enor- 
mous liabilities,  he  set  himself  to  write  his  way  oiU  and 
produced  his  masterpiece,  "Ivanhoe,"  while  sick  in  bed. 
The  same  spirit  came  upon  Carlyle  when  the  manuscrii)t 
of  the  "French  Revolution."  upon  which  he  had  labored 
so  long  a  time,  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  mistake 
of  a  servant  girl. 
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Not  b\  miuht.iior  !•>■  p  iwcr.  -Zfcliuiinli. 

RESISTING  TEMPT. \TI()X. 

In  ancient  mytholoj^y  we  fintl  two  famous  cliaracters 
who  souj^lit  to  pass  safely  by  tlie  island  of  the  Sirens 
somewhere  near  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  These  en- 
chantresses were  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  charniinii", 
by  their  sonj^-.  anyone  who  heard  them,  so  that  he  died 
in  an  ecstasy  of  deli.Qlit.  When  the  ships  of  LTysses  ap- 
proached these  deadlx  charmers,  sitting  on  the  lovely 
beach  endeavoring'  to  hire  him  and  his  crew  to  destruc- 
tion, he  tilletl  the  ears  of  his  sailors  with  wax.  and  then 
had  hitn^elf  bound  to  the  mast  while  he  sailed  within 
sound  of  the  bewitching  strain.  \\\  this  painful  process 
they  escaped. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Argonauts,  in  pursuit 
of  the  golden  fleece,  passed  by  the  Sirens,  singing  with 
(.nchar.ting  sweetness,  lason  conmianded  Orpheus,  who 
was  on  board  the  shij),  lo  strike  his  lyre.     His  song  so 
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surpasscd  in  sweetness  that  (»t  the  charmers  that  their 
music  seemed  harsh  (hscorcl.  The  Sirens  had  1)een  con- 
quered with  their  own  weapons.     Melody  had  surpassed 

melody. 

Tliere  is  an  important  lesson  taught  here,  one  that 

all  men  everywhere  are  inclined  to  forget.  We  all  nuist 
iail  by  the  Sirens  of  temi)tation  to  evil.  With  some  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  will  power  may  give  victory,  but 
more  frequently  defeat  comes  to  him  who  depends  upon 
a  strength  inherent  in  himself.  While  the  painful  process 
of  tying  oneself  to  the  mast  may  at  times  set  aside  defeat 
yet,  the  desire  for  happiness  being  imbedded  in  our  very 
nature,  "the  ilownward  gravitation  of  our  souls  toward 
sinful  pleasures  can  be  overcome  only  l)y  bringing 
heaven  so  near  by  faith  as  to  cause  a  superior  upward 
gravitation  by  what  Dr.  Chalmers  styles  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection."  Alas!  how  many  lives  that 
might  have  been  great  and  noble  have  gone  down,  not 
having  the  strength  so  freely  given  of  God,  but  trust  only 
in  their  own  power  of  will.  On  the  other  hand  what 
noble  manhood  has  resulted  from  taking  on  board  the 
Orphean  Ivre. 

l\Ian  is  inclined  to  trust  in  human  strength  an  1 
ingenuity  rather  than  in  the  power  that  rules  the  world. 
Alanv  men  have  resorted  to  the  '"Keelev  Cure"  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  drink,  while  the  more  etifectual  "Cal- 
vary Cure  "  is  looked  upon  as  very  improbable  and  un- 
certain. We  do  not  object  to  the  "Keeley  Cure."  bnt 
it  is  nuich  more  worthy  of  manhood  to  magnify  tlic 
grace  of  (lod  and  to  know  that  depraved  ap]x>tites  can 
be  removed  by  this  higlier  power.  In  short,  let  all  who 
are  besieged  by  temptation,  learn  that  there  is  a  better, 
a  safer  remedy  at  hand  than  lunnan  help — the  trans- 
forming power  o-f  the  spirit,  whereby  there  is  a  complete 
renovation  of  the  desires  and  pleasures.  The  l\re  of 
Orpheus  is  always  a  Ijetter  safegar.rd  than  the  wax  (;f 
C^lvsses.     Trv  it. 
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Dcstitultv  iilftU'tcfl.  toriiu'iitcil.     Ilci.rt'w  n. 

WORSR  TflAN  SLAVERY. 
Slavery  is  a  positive  curse.  We  freed  at  the  price  of 
Mood  the  hhick  slaves  of  the  South,  hut  all  over  this  kuid 
of  hoasted  liberties  there  are  those  who.  on  account  u\ 
the  avariciousness  oi  wealthy  men,  as  well  as  the  .i^i^an- 
tic  evil  intemperance,  with  its  accompanyinji"  iniciuities. 
ihe  <;aml)'ing  den  and  the  brothel,  are  livinj;'  at  a  dyini;' 
rate.  The  slave  was  provided  with  proper  food  and 
clothino-,  but  these  white  slaves  found  in  the  sweatshops 
ui  our  lar^e  cities  or  suffering;'  on  account  of  ne^^lect  of 
those  whom  passions  and  appetites  control,  are  eking  out 
an  existence  for  which  death  itself  would  be  a  glad  and 
welcome  exchange.  The  anguish  of  one  of  these 
retched  lives  is  ])ortrayed  by  Coates  in    the    following 
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Dark  is  Uic  night!— How  dark!     No  light!     No  fiif! 
Cold  on  the  hearth  the  last  faint  si)arks  expire! 
Shivering,  she  watches,  by  the  cold  hearth  side. 
For  hini    who  pledged  her  love — a  hap]-)y  bride! 


WOHSK  THAN   SLAVKTH 
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'Ilark!     'Tis    his    footstep! — 'Tis    past!     "Pis   ,u;oiio! 
Tick! — Tick!     How  wearily  the  time  cra\vl>  on! 
Why  should  he  leave  nie  thus?     Fie  oiiee  was  kind! 
And  I  believed  'twould  last — how  mad! — how   hliiid! 


"Rest  thee,  my  babe! — Rest  on! — 'Tis  hunger's  cry! 

Sleep! — for  there  is  no  food! — The  foutU  is  dry! 

I"'amine  and  C(jld  their  wearying  work  have  done — 

My  heart  must  break! — and  thfni!" — The  clock  strikes  one. 

"Hush!  'tis  the  dice  box!     \'es,  he's  \\\v\\\  lii's  there: 
l-'or  this! — for  this,  he  leaves  nie  to  despair! 
Leaves  love!  leaves  truth!  his  wife!  \\'\>  child!     For  what? 
The  wanton's  smile — the  villain — and  the  sot! 

'  "^'ct  I'll  not  curse  him!     No!  "tis  all  in  vain! 

"Tis  long  to  wait,  but  sure  he'll  come  again! 

And  T  could  starve  and  bless  him,  but  for  you, 

Mv  child!— his  child!— Oh.  fiend!"     The  clock  strikes  two. 
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"Hark!     TIow  the  sign-board  creaks!     The  blast  howls  l)y! 
Moan!     Moan!     A  dirge  swells  through  the  cloudy  sky! 
Ha!  'tis  his  knock!  he  comes! — he  comes  once  more! — 
'Tis  but  the  lattice  flaps!"     Thy  hope  is  o'er! 
"Can  he  desert  me  thus?     He  knows  I  stay 
Xight  after  night  in  loneliness,  to  pray 
For  his  return — and  yet  he  sees  no  tear! 
No!     No!     It  cannot  be.     He  will  be  here. 

"Nestle  more  closely,  dear  ones  to  my  heart! 

N'ou're  cold!     You're  frecezing!     But  we  will  not  pari! 

Husband!— I  die!— Father!— It  is  not  he! 

()  Gf)d!  protect  the  babes!"     The  clock  strikes  thret'. 

They're  gone!  They're  gone!  the  gliiumering  spark  hath  sped ! 

The  wife  and  children  luuubered  with  the  dead! 

On  the  cold  hearth,  (uitstretched  in  solenm  rest, 

The  babe  lay  frozen  t)n  its  mother's  breast! 

The  gambler  came  at  last — but  all  w\'is  o'er — 

Dead  silence  reigned  around. — The  clock  struck  four. 
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Our  liopc  is  lost.     Hzt'kiel. 

LOST   AT    HARBOR'S    MOL'TIl. 

The  above  is  a  scene  at  the  wliarf  of  a  fishing'  vil- 
hii'«'.  Some  of  the  boats  were  out  wlien  the  gale  came 
uj)  and  went  down  in  trying-  to  make  tlie  harbor.  Xot 
a  soul  was  saved.  Symjiathy  is  being  expressed  for  the 
}Oung-  wife  whose  husband  was  among  tlie  (h-owned  fish- 
ermen. A  gloom  of  s(3rrow  has  been  cast  over  the  whole 
place.  This  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  with  fishing- 
villages  where  danger  and  death  constantly  stare  them 
in  the  face  and  calamity  often  overtakes  them. 

There  are  many  sad  and  heartrending  scenes  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  There  are  manv  sad  ruins  of  large  and 
stately  cities  like  Thebes  and  Xineveh  of  old.  But  of  all 
these  sad  pictures  there  is  nothing  that  api)roximates  in 
sadness  the  ruins  of  a  wasted  life.  There  may  be  a  long, 
eventful  and  useful  life,  but  in  making  the  harl:)or  at 
its  close  the  character  that  has  stood  beyond  the  noon 
and  into  life's  evening-  may  go  down  in  sadness  and 
despair.    A  Solomon's  wisdom,  excellence  and  virtue  are 
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all  lost  in  a  sad  c-iulinj^.  Xntliiiij;-  is  sadder  than  to  have 
thi'  end  (Hsorowii  all  tlu-  loii<r  character  hiiildint;-  of  pre- 
ceding' years.  What  llu'  world  reiiienihers  is  not  r.en- 
edict  Arnold's  heroic  march  throuj^h  the  wilderness  of 
Mainr  to  Canada,  nor  his  matchless  and  nnselt'ish  brav- 
ery at  Saratoga,  hut  rather  his  treachery.  There  are 
dani^ers  in  life's  last  years  as  well  as  in  its  t'wst  years. 
rile  wreck  of  the  steamer  (  )rej.;'on.  with  her  smokestack-^ 
and  nia.sis  sticking-  out  of  tln'  watvr.  just  outside  Xi'\v 
N'(trk  harlx.r.  suggests  that  the  vo\age  behind  her 
c<  untul  for  nothing  wlien  she  ignobly  missed  her  pott. 

How  unspeakably  sad  in  Solomon's  case  that  ( lod's 
offer  of  long-  life,  a  per])etual  line  of  kings  from  his  own 
dynasty  and  prosperity  for  mdlions  of  people,  should  be 
rejected  for  a  fleeting  pleasure  soon  to  be  closed  by  death. 
And  yet  the  lesson  that  Solomon's  life  teaches  must  be 
learned  o\er  and  over  again.  The  brightest  dawning  mav 
end  in  storm.  An  old  man  ma\  be  untrue  to  the  noble 
dreams  of  youth.  Indtilgence  in  worldly  joys  and  sensu- 
ous delights  may  retard  and  finally  arrest  a  race  well  be- 
gun. Xo  length  of  service  of  (lod.  no  attainments  in 
divine  wisdom,  place  us  at  a  height  from  which  it  is  im- 
p;;ssible  lo  falL  A  good  beginning  is  important,  but  a 
good  (.n.ling  is   essential. 

A  ship  once  came  inti*  port  after  '  -ing  been  out 
(.n  the  sea  for  a  long  time.  The  coal  ^ave  out;  then 
everything  in  turn  that  would  burn,  cargo,  stores,  spars, 
furniture  had  to  be  burned  to  bring"  the  vessel  to  the 
harbor.  vShe  anchored  at  last  with  nothiiig  left  worth 
anchoring.  Many  rich  men  come  into  the  i)ort  of  oM 
age  having,  in  their  aim  to  accumulate  wealth,  burned  up 
everything  of  manhood,  character  and  hope — rich  prob- 
ablv  in  the  world's  eyes,  but  wretched  wrecks  in  (lod's 
sight. 
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TRAITS  OF  CllAHACTKH. 


At  ('V<'iiiiii,' time  it  slinll  lie  lii,'lit.-/.i'cliiiiiali. 

AT    FAEXTTDK. 

W'liat  more  peaceful  and  restful  scene  than  the  close 
of  a  calm  summer's  day.  as  the  sun  just  hidden  below 
the  horizon  sends  his  tints  of  jn^olden  and  crimson  li.c^lu 
across  the  sky,  .q'ivinp;'  to  all  nature  the  spirit  of  trancjuil- 
lity  and  quietness!  Fittinjr  emblem  of  the  eventide  of 
life,  when  the  cares  and  burdens  of  earlier  days  are  laid 
aside  and  there  is  a  (|uiet  waiting-  for  the  time  of  release 
from  this  "tenement  of  clay." 

We  glory  in  the  achievements  and  attainments  of 
early  manhood,  and  yet,  after  we  have  exhausted  our 
resources  in  praires  for  nol)le,  aspiring"  youth,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  end  crowns  the  work 
and  that  there  is  nothing  that  exhibits  such  a  spirit  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur  as  the  hoary  head  of  one  who 
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with  unl)lrnii>!K(I.  xirtuous  and  '/hri>llik«.-  oharaotiT 
CdiiH's  down  to  tlic  rvotiin^"  of  litV  t'lill  of  moral  vij^or. 
with  UK'Htal  and  j)liysical  prowess  will  prosrrvod  l)y  rea- 
son of  an  ahstoniioiis.  well-ordered  and  well-reijulated 
life.  W  liile  we  honor  .the  niorninj;"  of  life  for  its  achieve- 
!iients.  we  mnst  still  admit  that  matnre  manhood  has 
ac(|nired  the  ehief  distinction  where  the  exerrise  of  the 
hi«;hest  order  of  mental  ability  is  demanded.  Socrates 
littered  his  j^Mandest  >ayint;s  near  the  close  of  iiis  life 
oi  seventy  year>.  I'lato  was  a  i)Uj)il  until  forty  and  did 
not  bejLjin  teachini.;  philo^ophx  until  he  was  more  than 
fifty,  r.acon  wrote  his  '".Xovum  (  )r,uamim"  at  sixty. 
Lord  Mansfield  ha>  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  jurist.  l)iU 
he  ae(|iiired  it  after  he  wa>  fift\.  Humboldt  be.L^an  his 
"Cosmos"  at  seventy-five.  liaydu's  "Creation"  was 
written  when  h'*  was  seventv.  Michael  Anirelo  tinished 
the  "Last  judgment"  at  sixt\ -seven.  Uenjamin  West 
painted  the  celebrated  picture,  "Christ  llealinij;-  the 
Sick,"  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  The  aj.^ed  may 
not  be  so  .veil  fitted  for  the  bustle  and  turmoil 
of  active  life,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  wh\-  they  should 
retire  from  the  responsibilities  and  cares  connected  with 
tlic  jj^uidance  of  the  world's  movements.  The  faculty  of 
wisdom  is  a  diviner  gift  than  the  faculty  of  energetic 
action.  The  oldest  communities  mold  the  character  of 
the  rest.  The  counsels  of  veteran  statesmen  and  jurists 
are  most  operative  in  shaping  our  public  institutions. 
The  experience  of  the  aged  sai/<t  gives  character  and 
stability  to  the  Christian  world.  The  crowning  virtue 
and  glory  of  old  age  is  an  adornment  of  the  Christian 
graces.  Those  who  live  with  life's  great  end  in  view 
never  outlive  their  days.  Their  closing  days  suggest 
a  going  up  into  the  mount  of  vision  rather  than  a  decline 
into  the  vale  of  death.     Tlu'ii-  end  i>  peace. 
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Not   wcaltli   l)iU   wclrV.ic   i>   >Mccc>s; 

BciH'ticc'iicH'  life's  iTONxii  must  bring. 
Fi)r  nothing  lives  but  riglitci)nsn(.ss. 

And  charaottT  is  c\  (.rythin/. 

— Hczcl'iah  Butic  rworih. 
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TKAIIS  OF  CIIAKACTKlt. 


WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 

b'or  sixty-six  years  a  professed  Christian;  for  sixtv- 
five  years  enp:ai:;-e(l  in  business  ])ursuits;  for  fifty  years  a 
leader  in  conmiercial  enterprises  and  reli.yfious  and  benev- 
olent undertakino-s;  _i;iving  freely  of  money,  ])ersonal  influ- 
ence and  time  to  j)hilanthropic  work;  seekinj;"  eagerly 
llie  highest  good  of  his  fellow-tnen  and  the  glory  of 
( iod — such  is  the  record  of  William  Earle  Doflgo.  Xcw 
^'ork"s  most  famous  philanthropist,  who  dicu  heb.  9. 
1883.  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Mr.  Dodge  was  of 
Puritan  stock,  liorn  in  Connecticut,  and  having  a  very 
limited  school  education,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
New  York,  where  at  the  age  of  thirteen  lie  began  his 
business  career  as  a  boy-of-all-work  in  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house.  At  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  business 
for  himself,  h'or  many  years  he  managed  the  firm  of 
.  I'helps,  Dodge  tRr  Co..  one  of  the  most  prosperous  as 
well  as  largest  houses  in  the  country. 

.\lthough  deprived  of  an  educational  training,  he 
became  a  well-informed  man.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
public  spirited  man,  taking  an  interest  in  every   move- 
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iiR'Hl  ilial  niiglit  benctit  mankind,  always  reads  Uj  L^ivc 
largely  of  his  means.  In  one  sense  he  was  his  own 
executor,  for  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  i;ive  to  char- 
itable, benevolent  and  reli.nious  work  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  yea-. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Mr.  Dodge's  life  was  hi> 
sincere,  simple,  synuuetric  and  fruitful  Christian  char- 
acter. He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Scrii)tural  idea  of 
stewardship.  Stewardshij)  is  a  matter  of  princijjle,  not 
of  amount.  To  him  nuich  was  given,  and  he  was  found 
faithful  in  much,  lie  was  a  ])rincely  giver  to  many 
good  enterprises.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  teni 
perance  work,  and  was  so  consistent  in.  his  views  on  the 
Sabbath  that  he  withdrew  his  interest,  hrst  from  the 
Erie,  then  from  the  Xew  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  when 
those  roads  began  to  run  Sunday  trains. 

To  his  mother  more  than  to  anyone  else  wa^  Mr. 
Dodge  indebted  for  his  earlv  training"  in  the  ways  <>f 
truth  and  in  the  forming  of  a  character  that  prepared  him 
for  eminent  excellence  and  usefulness  in  life.  I  ler  earnest 
and  constant  jirayer  for  her  children,  together  with  a  life 
consistent  with  lier  teachings  and  prayers,  made  her 
stronii"  in  shapiup-  her  noble  son's  life. 

Mr.  Dodee  will  be  known  to  comin>'  i^eneratiou-^ 
not  so  nuich  as  the  sagacious  business  man.  the  prince 
aiut)ng  merchants,  but  as  the  Christian  philanthropist. 
]\c  was  always  giving  to  the  poverty-stricken,  to  needy 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  to  church-build- 
ing, to  the  temperance  cause,  to  missions.  He  gave  not 
only  money,  but  personal  energy  and  intluence,  to  the 
da}-  in  which  he  "xchangerl  these  noble  activities  for  the 
higher  ones  in  heaven. 
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TKAI'l'S  OF   CllAUAC^'TEK. 


PETER  COOPER 

'■'I'lii' Ki'»''it  olijfcl  thiit  I  ilcsii-L'  to  aooomplisli  hy  tliu  orect  ion  of  tliis  iii- 
Milution  is  to  ojn'ii  llif  avciiufs  of  sciciitiCR'  kiiowU-dge  to  the  youth  of  oiir 
city  aiiiK'ouutry.  iind  so  uiifold  tlii"  voliinit' of  iiatine  that  the  y(iiiii;may 
see  the  heaiit  ies  of  crealion,  enjoy  its  lilesslui^s,  and  h'arii  to  love  tlie  Author 
from  whom  cometh  every  .i,'ood  and  perfect  f,'ift." 

This  sentence  was  written  on  a  scroll  and  })lacetl  in 
tlie  corner-stone  of  Cooper  Union.  They  indicate  the 
purpose  of  the  founder  of  that  g^reat  institution.  Peter 
Cooper  was  born  in  Xew  York  City.  February  12,  1791. 
The  family  was  poor.  Peter  was  one  of  nine  children, 
and,  with  his  father  changing  his  occupation  every  sev- 
eral years,  there  seemed  to  be  anything  but  a  bright  pros- 
pect for  young  Peter.  His  father  moved  from  town  to 
town,  and  always  seemed  to  be  in  debt.  When  Peter 
was  seventeen,  with  a  mother's  blessing,  he  started  out 
for  himself.  He  had  saved  ten  dollars,  and  with  it 
started  for  Xew  York.  There  he  was  attracted  by  an 
advertisement  of  a  lottery.     He  invested  his  money  in 
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a  ticket  and  lost  it  all.  '"it  was  iIk-  chcaix-^i  piece  of 
knuwk'clgv  1  ever  boUi^lil."  ^-aid  he  }  ear>  after.  It  ef- 
fectually cured  liiiii  <if  ati}  further  desire  for  -^ainhliui;-. 
lie  soon  iOuud  work  as  an  apprentice.  Me  wa^  in  remain 
foiu"  years  and  to  receive  his  hoard  and  t\vent\-ti\e  dol- 
lars a  ye;ir.  Mont^'y  that  he  carni'd  for  workini;'  overtime 
he  spen.t  for  ])noks  and  iti  .secm'inL;  the  services  of  a 
teacher  in  the  evenini;s. 

lie  soon  >tarted  hu>iness  fur  himself.  At  thirtv- 
three  he  hej^an  the  manufacture  of  i^iue.  which  hy  tireless 
tiieri^;'}  and  intense  applicati(^n  hecame  a  ver\  prohtahle 
business. 

"If  I  ev(.r  j^et  rich  I  will  huild  a  place  wheia^  the 
])uor  bo_\  s  and  skirls  of  .\'ew  ^  ork  may  have  an  education 
free."  True  to  his  purpose,  in  1S55  the  foundation  of 
Cooper  l^nion  wa^  laid.  The  dream  of  his  youth  became 
the  perfected  jjlau  in  old  ai;e.  lie  lived  to  be  ninety- 
twe).  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  jjrosperity  of  an  in- 
stitution to  which  he  had  ^iven  two  milliun  dollars. 

Air.  Cooper  was  siiuple  in  his  habile  and  especially 
free  from  ostentation.  Money  was  his  instrument,  not 
his  master.  He  made  money  to  benelit,  not  to  prey 
u])on.  the  coiunumity. 

Just  before  his  death  he  said,  "M\  sun  is  not  settinjjc 
in  clouds  and  darkness,  but  is  .^oini;'  down  cheerfullx 
in  a  clear  firmament,  lijc^hted  up  by  the  i^iory  of  ( iod. 
I  seem  to  hear  my  mother  callini;  me,  as  she  ust-d'  to 
when  I  was  a  boy:  'Peter.  Peter,  it  is  about  bedtime."" 
Xoble  life!  lilessed  end!  Time  will  never  efface  the 
benign  influence  and  benediction  of  Peter  Cooper's 
life  on  succeeding  generations.  P.etter  by  far,  and  more 
enduring  than  a  costly  marble  statue,  is  the  grateful  re- 
membrance in  which  this  true  benefactor  is  held  by  the 
thousands  who  year  by  year  are  htted  for  life's  great 
work  in  the  institution  which  his  munilicence  i)rovided. 
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TUAITS   OK   CIIAUACTLK. 


WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE. 

En.i;iaiicrs  "(irand  Old  Man"  was  born  at'  Liver- 
pool December  29,  1809.  At  twenty-three  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  liritish  Ciovernment. 
'Jliree  times  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  measures 
brought  forward  by  him  were  always  in  the  interests  of 
I)eace  and  the  strengthening  of  the  governmen.t.  He 
always  was  on  the  side  of  the  peoi)le  and  reform,  and 
as^ainst  aristocracv. 

Aside  from  his  devotion  to  politics,  he  has  si)ent 
nuich  time  and  written  much  upon  Homer  and  upon 
different  theological  subjects.  Tn  March.  1894,  then 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  he  resigned  as  Prime  Minister 
and  after  that,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  other  subjects, 
although  in  any  critical  moment  his  vigorous  pen  was 
wielded  in -the  interests  of  humanity,  notably  the  Arme- 
nian massacres.  He  upbraided  his  government  for  slow- 
ness of  aciion,  and  called  for  prompt  measures  to  end 
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the  atrocities.  In  18(1^)  Mr.  Stead  sa'd.  ".Mr.  (iladstone, 
although  eiglity-six  vears  old,  is  far  and  away  thi'  most 
potent  personaHty  in  (ireat  liritain.  lie  has  retired  from 
politics,  1)iit  tnitil  death  has  closed  that  easier  eve  and 
stilled  that  eIo(|ueiU  lon^ne,  nothing-  can  diniinisJ!  nr 
impair  his  atithority." 

11  is  econoni\-  ot  time  is  seen  in  that  he  always  car- 
ries a  hook  in  his  ])ockei.  Irst  spare  moment'-  escai)e  while 
waiting  for  a  train,  or  fcr  nu-n  who  are  late  in  an  appoint- 
ment, liis  enormons  capacitv  for  work  and  Iiis  remark- 
ahle  i^reservation  in  old  age  he  attributes  to  evenness 
of  life,  regularity  of  hahits.  ahsenci'  of  worr\-  and  the 
power  to  command  sleep/.  Although  in  his  eighty-ninth 
\ear  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  man\  things  and  linds 
recreation  in  turning"  from  one  to  another.  "In  all  m\- 
])olitical  life,"  says  he,  "1  ha\e  never  been  l<ept  awake 
five  miniUes  by  any  debate  in  rarliament."  This  rare 
ability  to  turn  the  hours  for  repose  into  real  recupera- 
tio!i  has  nuich  to  do  with  his  long  and  useful  life. 

The  hrst  element  in  the  secret  of  his  cotUinued  vigor 
is  the  sim])licit\  and  fervencv  of  his  religious  faith.  .\ 
te.xt  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  bedroom  explains  the 
Irancjuillity  that  has  saved  him  from  the  nervous  exhaus- 
tion that  has  carried  off  many  other  men.  The  text 
is,  '"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  pe-rfect  j'jcace  whose  mind  is 
sta\cd  on  Thee;   because  he  trusteth  in    Thee." 

Mr.  riladstone's  kind  and  >ympathetic  s])irit  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  given  to  a  po(jr  crossing-sweeper,  for 
whom  he  always  had  a  kind  word  when  passing.  (  )ne 
day  he  was  missing.  Mr.  (iladstone  inciuiring  of  his 
mate  learned  that  he  was  ill.  This  Trime  Minister,  al- 
though the  affairs  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the  world 
])ressed  heavily  upon  him.  with  genuine  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, found  the  address  of  this  crossing-sweeper.  visite(l 
him,  read  the  r>il)le  to  him  and  i)raye(l. 
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TIJAITS  OF  nrAIiAC^TRU. 


LOUIS   KOSSUTTl. 
11ie  Huni^ariaii  patriot  and  loader  of  the  Tliin<T^ariaii 
revolution  was  horn  in    i(So2.    Althoiudi  of  nol)le  rank. 


ns  i)arents  were  poor 


r.arlv  in  life  he  hecanie  distin- 


i^nished  while  editor  of  a  paper  in  v  liicli  he  advocated 
views  too  liberal  for  the  government,  but  which  took 
stroll!^'  hold  of  the  people,  and  esj)eciallv  of  the  voutli 
(jf  his  cnuntry.  lie  was  imprisoned;  but  upon  being 
released  he  took  uj)  the  cause  of  the  j^eople,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasants,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  After  the  J^^rench  revolu- 
ll'iU  in  1848  he  demanded  an  indei)en(lent  government. 
Although  he  accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  the 
op])osition  as  well  as  dissensions  among  his  associates  at 
last  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  work  and  to  flee  as 
an  e.\ile  into  Turkey.  His  extradition  was  demanded  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  but  these  demands  were  refused  by 
the  Porte.  Hirough  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
and   iuigland  he  was  liberated,  and  not  beitig  permitted 
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to  pass  through  I'rancc.  sailed  for  I".n.<,dan.l.  wlurr  he  v.as 
rc-ceivt'(l  cvcryw Iutc  with  popular  favor. 

r.y  act  of  CotiL^Tt'ss  lu-  was  invited  to  the  I'liiti'd 
States  as  a  i^aiest.  lie  arrived  Dec.  6.  1S31.  an.!  received 
a  more  niaj^nificeiit  reception  than  had  ever  heeti  ten- 
dered to  a  foreij^-ner.  It  is  said  that  a  nndtitude  of  at 
least  (lily  thousand  awaited  his  arrival  in  Xew 
^oi'l-  ^  ity.  h'rom  neii^hhorin,^-  towns  and  villa,L;es. 
the  multitudes  kept  pourin.i;-  in.  until  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  wild  and  almost  frantic  with  enthusia>m. 
j;reeted  the  honored  sanest.  lie  remained  in  the  I'nitid 
States  for  some  time,  visiting  the  princii)al  cities,  and 
ever\\\herc  svas  most  cordially  received.  lie  addressed 
meetin.i;.>  of  (iermans,  h'rench.  Italians.  HuuLiarians  and 
Americans  in  their  native  tongue,  showing  a  remarka- 
ble linguistic  gift.  While  he  was  cheered  1)\  the  i)eoplc 
for  his  grand  expl(.)its  and  his  persuasive  oratorv.  he 
failed  in  the  main  object  of  his  visit  to  this  couiUrv — to 
])rocure  the  intervention  of  the  nation  in  ihe  affairs  of 
his  native  country. 

L'pon  his  return  to  ICnrope  he  mt)destl\-  retired.  Tn- 
willing  to  accept  citizenship  in  liungarv.  now  subject 
to  Austria,  or  to  receive  the  contributions  of  his  admir- 
ers, he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  procuring  a 
subsistence  by  his  own  labors.  lie  j^referred  rctiremeni 
with  honor  and  self-res])ect  to  a  fictitious  glory.  Alili<nigh 
once  dictator  of  his  country  and  now  nniversallv  honored, 
iie  taught  languages,  wrote  for  magazines  and  j^repared 
books,  living  and  dying  in  povertx. 

When  promised  protectic^n  in  Turkev  this  exiled 
jiatriot  replied,  "I'.etween  death  and  shame  I  have  never 
Ixen  dubious.  Though  once  the  governor  cf  a  generous 
people.  1  leave  no  inheritance  to  my  children  except  that 
of  <ui   unsullied  name.     Clod's  will  be  done.      I  am   i)re- 
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OfIX  HOWARD."  says  Edmund 
Uiirke,  "visited  ail  F.urope,  not  to  sur- 
vey tlie  suni|>tuousness  of  ])alaces  or 
tile  stateiiness  of  tem])ies;  1)Ut  to  dive 
into  tlie  deptlis  of  dungeons;  to  pluni;e 
into  tlie  infection  of  hospitals;  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and 
to  compa;  c  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circumnavigation  of  charity." 
This  noted  ])hilanthropist  and  i)rison  reformer  lived 
a  (piiet  and  retired  life  in  luigland. scarcely  known  beyond 
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llu'  circle  I  if  friends  \vlii»  had  hitdtiu'  ^rcaih  atlaidicd 
iM  liiiii  by  his  j^t'iUToiis  >])irit  in  ai«hti_n-  the  pnorcr  olasse-^. 
in  i)r()vi(Hns:  better  homes  for  them.  His  parents  (hod 
before  he  was  twenty,  leaving  him  abntidant  means  <tf 
sui)port,  but  delicate  health  suL;,tieste(l  a  tri])  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  his  twentieth  year,  in  which  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner bv  the  i'rench,  and,  in  (hm<ieons  not  tit  for  human 
bein_s4s,  endured  untold  sutYerin,i,''s  with  most  cruel  and 
barbarbic  treatment.  This.  Iiowever.  fitted  him  more  fully 
for  his  i;reat  work  in  later  years. 

When  Howard  was  forty-six  years  old  he  was  electe<l 
hiiL;h*  sheriff  for  his  count).  I'is  eU'Ction  opi'ued  up  a 
new  avenue  in  which  his  philanthropic  and  fellow -feelint.; 
spirit  found  delight  to  labor.  beginning  in  his  own 
country,  he  visited  the  prisons,  and  rested  not  until  the  in- 
humanities and  barbarities  in  ])rison  manageuRut  and 
treatment  were  brought  to  light  and  prison  reform  in- 
stituted. Having  completed  his  work  in  the  prisons 
of  (jreat  liritain,  he  turned  his  attention  to  JM-ance.  Hol- 
land and  (lermany,  visiting  the  i)risons  of  each  in  turn, 
and  doing  what  he  could  to  correct  abuses.  His  hrst 
volume,  giving  account  of  his  \isits  and  his  work,  was 
s[)rea(l  widely, and  awakened  unusual  interest  in  his  work. 
He  continued  in  this  chosen  work  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  and  ])ublished  a  number  of  volumes.  F.very- 
where  he  found  abuses  and  grievances,  often  shocking 
and  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  country.  He  was  often 
subjected  to  great  hardships  and  dangers,  but  this  did 
not  in  the  least  prevent  his  continuing  to  labor  for  unfort- 
unate i)risoners.  He  died  at  C'herson.  Russia.  January, 
1890,  where  he  had  caught  a  malignant  fever  whde  vis- 
iting a  Russian  hospital,  lie  died  a  martyr,  after  living 
an  apostle.  (Ireatness  among  men  is  n(jt  always  great- 
ness before  God.  The  name  of  a  truly  great  man  is  a 
living  force  after  he  is  dead.  John  Howard  was  greater 
before  God  than  a  Xapoleon. 
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GEORGE  PEARODV. 

"Bear  in  niiiul,  that,  to  bo  truly  .^rcat,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  you  should  gain  woahh  and  inij)ortancc. 
Steadfast  and  undeviating  truth,  fearless  and  straightfor- 
ward integrity  and  an  honor  ever  unsullied  1)\  an  un- 
worthy word  or  action,  make  their  possessor  greater  than 
worldly  success  or  prosperity.  These  ([ualities  constitute 
greatness."  These  were  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  by 
the  founder  of  Peabody  Institute  at  the  dedication,  upon 
his  return  to  America  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
(ieorge  Peabody  was  born  in  ^Massachusetts.  1795,  of 
])Oor  parents  who.  although  hard-working  and  respected, 
could  give  to  their  children  no  further  legacy  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  district  school  education,  an  untarnished 
name  and  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  life.  At 
the  early  age  of  eleven  he  was  compelled  to  leave  school 
and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.     Serving  suc- 
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cessivcly  as  crraiul-ln.;.  aiul  dcvk  in  a  giuccn  .-.lore  ami 
later  in  a  dry-goods  i-slaMishnicnt,  his  closr  attention  to 
business,  his  manly  hearing  and  his  pleasing  disjjosition 
won'for  him  a  h<ist  i»f  friends,  and  hel'ore  he  \\a>  twentv 
he  was  a  i)artner  ol  a  tirm,  dealing  in  dry-goods,  i  lis  one 
l)Uri)ose — attention  to  business — gained  for  him  remark- 
able success  so  that  at  rJ)rty  he  stood  at  the  lu'ad  of  a  large 
ami  wealthy  establishment.  In  1X4^  he  severed  his  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  tnm  and  c-stablished  himself  as  a 
banker  in  London  and  accuumlated  a  large  fortune. 

Air.  Teabody  is  rinu  inhered  not  1)\  the  great  for- 
tune that  he  succeeded  in  amassing,  for  manv  others  havo 
like  him  accunuilated  millions  but  have  long  since  bt-en 
forgotten  to  the  world.  I  lis  tuemor\  is  revered  because 
of  the  use  he  made  of  his  monev.  lie  did  not  >imj)ly 
|)ro\ide  for  its  good  use  in  a  will  to  be  executed  by  other.s 
at  his  death,  but,  with  sound  sense  and  judgment,  he 
placed  the  money  in.  his  lifetime  where  he  believed  it 
would  do  the  greatest  good.  His  own  statements  show 
that  nothing  in  life  gave  him  so  nmch  pleasure  as  to  see 
that  his  large  benevolences  were  a  blessin.g  to  humanity. 
He  gave  about  ten  millions  for  the  benetlt  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  and  for  educational  purposes.  Two  and  a 
half  millions  were  spent  in  improving  the  conslition  of 
London's  jjoverty-stricken  and  laboring  classes;  three  and 
a  half  millions  were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  education 
of  the  negro  of  the  South,  lie  founded  a  number  of 
schools,  notaljly  Peabody  institute-,  and  endowed  libra- 
ries. 

Remarkable  career!  you  say,  and  yet  this  great  man 
himself  said,  "There  are  many  whose  early  opportunities 
and  advantages  are  greater  than  were  mv  own.  T  have 
achieved  nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most  humble 
bo\'." 
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AMES  WATT,  one  of  the  world's  most 
illustrious  mechanics,  was  l)orn  at 
Greenock,  Scotland,  January  19.  1736. 
His  delicate  health  prevented  his  tak- 
ini^-  a  complete  course  in  a  university. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London 
maker  of  mathematical  instruments,  but  ill-health  soon 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  home.  In  1757  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the 
college    at     Glasgow.       Mere     he     labored     for     some 
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vcar>     uikKt  ditVicuhits.     ikiiis/     nut     an     iiuotiu'     l)v 
niakiti^'  or  mcndiuj;  tiddk's.     I  lis  'j^wiw  lovo  for  knoul- 
C'dj^c    and    his    inlcrcst    in    nu-cliatiical    tiMvdtiis,    witii 
llu'    advantages    ihat    tlic   cnllft^r    alYordid.    niadr    him 
a  (hh.'^^mt  >tii(kiit  of  soitiici'  and  an  txpiTiinfnttr  in  tlu' 
application  of  science  to  the  arts.      I  )nrin.L;  the  winter  of 
i/(\^-(>4  a  working  nuxU-I  of  the  Xewcomtti  engine,  kept 
lor  thi'  nsi'  <if  tht'  natural  philosophy  class  in  the  college, 
was  sent  to  him  to  he  put  in  repair.     Watt  (|uickl\   found 
out  what  was  wrong  with  the  model  and  i'a>il\  put  it  into 
order.      With  the  view   of  remedving  its  defects,  he  com 
menced  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  and  was  soon 
rewarded  with  valuahle  discoveries,      lie  fomid  out  th.u 
in  the  model  hc-fore  him  ahout    four-fifths  of  the  sti'am. 
and  C()nse(|uently  of  the  fuel,  was  wasted.     The  genius  of 
this  inventor,  overcoming  many  serious  ohstacles.  i)ro- 
duced  a  steam  engine  of  practical  heneht  to  the  Inimaii 
race.      It  came  into  his  hands  a  to\  ;  it  left  them  a  might\ 
instrument  of  heneficent  progress. 

Coiuparing  his  invention  with  the  atmosi)heric  in- 
gine  of  Xewcomen.  it  must  he  admitted  that  it  is  not  with- 
out justice  that  the  jjopular  voice  has  awarded  to  James 
Watt  the  name  of  inventor  of  the  steam  engine. 

Watt  did  not  escape  the  usual  exi)erience  of  invent- 
(»rs,  i)lavfully  descrihed  1)\  Wilkins  Micawher  as  "the 
])ressure  of  i)ecuniar\-  liabilities."  His  means  were  lim- 
ited and  in  tjrder  to  prosecute  his  experiments  he  had  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  friends,  l-'or  five  years  he  aban- 
doned the  prosecution  of  his  various  plans  and  sought  a 
living  b\  ])ursuing  the  profession  of  civil  engineei .  All 
sorts  of  attempts  were  also  made  to  snatch  the  laurels 
from  Watt's  brow,  but  fortunately  these  were  (-»f  no  avail, 
lie  triumphed  over  op])osition,  and  in  iSoo  withdrew 
fiom  business,  enjoying  nineteen  years  of  domestic  felic- 
it\   in  the  b(^som  of  his  family. 
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DR.  MARCUS  \\'F[ITMAX. 

In  1832  four  Indians  made  their  way  from  (  )riLron 
to  St.  Louis  for  the  pm-posc  of  ohtainiuL;-  the  "white  man's 
l)Ook  ni  Life.  " 

I<esi)on(Hnj.;-  to  this  caH.  Dr.  W'liitman  estal)h^hed  a 
mission  amon<^  the  Cayuse  Inchans  at  Walla  Walla. 

In  a  few  years  over  300  Indian  families  were  under 
the  influen.ee  of  the  mission.  Thev  were  living-  in  houses 
and  had  learned  that  their  livelihood  was  better  secured 
to  them  by  farminij^  than  by  hunting-  and  fishini;'.  I^.it 
educated  Indians  ould  not  be  deceived  in  barterinin'  furs 
as  Jie  savaj.ies  ct)ul(l.  (^insecjuently  Dr.  Whitman's  ef- 
forts ^ere  opposed  b\-  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Uay 
ConipcMy. 

!n  ( )ctol)er.  1842.  while  \)y.  Whitman  was  altindinj; 
..  -i  k  Indian  at  the  h'ort  in  Walla  Walla,  a  messcni.;er 
arr''.ed  there,  announcing'  that  140  Eui^'lishmen  and 
C'a   ,.dian.>  were  on  their  way  to  settle  Orci^on. 

"here  was  jL^reat  rejoicini;-  amouii-  the  traders  over 
tills  m-'Ve  t(^  claim  Oregon  for  Cireat  I'ritain  and  tluis 
drive  out  the  ^'ankee  missionaries  who  were  disturbini; 
their  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians.  Dr.  Whitman 
was  told  that  already  negotiations  had  been  l)egun   with 
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the  American  ( lovcrnnicnt  by  which  ( )rcj^H:)n  would  he 
i^ivcn  to  ( ircat  Ih-itain.  lie  hastened  home  to  tell  his 
wite  that  he  must  go  to  \\'ashin<;ton  to  save  Orei^on  to 
the  L'nited  States.  In  twenty-four  h'vnrs  he.  with  one 
companion,  had  started  on  one  of  the  most  perilous  rides 
known  to  historv. 

The  earth  was  their  l)e(l  at  night.  I  )rie(l  grass  was 
the  only  feed  for  the  horses. 

( )ver  snow-capped  mountains,  through  the  lava  1)ed> 
of  rdaho.  swinuning  ice-cold  rivers,  encoimtering  savage 
beasts  and  still  UK^re  savage  men,  lost  in  snowstoiins. 
cold,  hungr_\-  and  in  peril  of  life  and  liml) — -on.  on  thev 
pushed  thrcnigh  the  dead  of  winter,  until  in  March,  five 
months  after  leaving,  Dr.  Whitman  stood  before  i'resident 
Tyler. pleading  for  Oregon.  Daniel  Webster, Secretary  (jf 
.State,  considered  ( )regon  too  far  awriy  to  be  of  anv  use 
to  the  Tnited  States.  lUit  I'resident  Tyler  i)ositivel>- 
promised  that  American  interests  there  would  not  be  bar- 
tered away  until  Dr.  Whitman  had  time  to  make  settle- 
ments and  thereby  claim  o\\nershi]i. 

During  that  summer  Dr.  ^^'i^itman  returned  across 
the  mountains  with  over  eight  hundred  innuigrants. 
'Idiey  built  comfortable  houses  and  took  possession  for 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Whitman  continued  his  work  anionu-  the  In- 
dians.  Their  language  was  reduced  to  writing  and  their 
children  were  gathered  into  schocjlhouses  and  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Wo;nen  and  g'rls  were  taught  to  sj)in 
and  cook.  A  code  of  laws  was  adopted  acknowledginjj^ 
the  authorit}'  of  the  I'nited  States.  This  was  ratified  by 
treat}-  in  1S46.  Incensed  by  this  a  1  the  traders  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  on  Xovember  27,  1847,  Dr. 
Whitman,  his  heroic  wife  and  tliirteen  others  were  mas- 
sacred bv  the  ])eople  they  h;;d  con.e  to  civilize.  Whit- 
man College  at  Walla  Walla  bears  tribute  to  his  nieni- 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Cliark's  Sumner  tirsl  became  known  to  tlie  world  in 
1S45,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  b'ourth  ot 
July  oration  in  his  native  city  of  I'oston.  His  fearless 
exposition  of  the  nobler  sentiments  that  should  contn^l 
nations  gained  for  him  a  hearing-  in  two  continents,  lie 
entered  public  life  when  it  seemed  that  the  whole  nation 
had  grown  into  a  state  of  moral  apathy.  The  fervor  of 
revolutionary  freedom  had  died  out,  an^l  in  the  haste  for 
riches,  open  to  a  new  ccnmtry.  the  legal  code  was  adopted 
as  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  rights  of  man  to  mai.  were  disregarded.  Noth- 
ing was  morally  wrong  that  was  legally  right.  It  needed 
the  voice  of  Sunmer  to  point  the  nation  to  its  true  grand- 
eur: that  it  must  be  established  by  deeds  of  justice  and 
beneficence.  Sumner  performed  this  duty  nobly.  To  a 
man  of  his  attaimuents  this  course  was  social  ostracism. 
As  he  ap])lied  the  pri.i».ip'js  of  Christianity  to  the  every- 
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day  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  iiis  friends  wuc 
amazed.  His  zeal  fur  the  Golden  Rnle  in  politics  severed 
many  of  his  former  associates,  to  whom  he  becanu"  known 
as  tlie  Christian  layman  of  Xew  England. 

In  his  chosen  profession  he  never  attained  distinc- 
tion, lie  was  not  a  great  lawyer.  I  lis  ability  la\  in  his 
skill  to  apply  the  science  of  law  to  the  rnle  of  right.  In 
after  years  when  he  represented  the  reform  forces  in  the 
Tnited  States  Senate  his  hitter  opi)onents.  who  Jiad  ridi- 
culed him  as  the  "brieiless  barrister."  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  while  they  were  building  for  themselves  a  wide 
reputation,  with  clients  and  fees  scekmg  their  patronage, 
lie  was  studying-  national  and  international  law.  In  tlu- 
last  branch  he  seldom  met  his  ecjual.  This  ac(iuaintanco 
with  legal  opinions  became  his  greatest  weapon  when 
assailed  by  the  united  slave  power  in  the  Senate.  He 
cited  authority  for  every  proposition  he  made.  I'nable 
to  silence  him  with  argument,  the  baser  i)assions  of  his 
enemies  were  aroused.  In  1856  he  made  his  celebrated 
speech,  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  Shortly  after 
Preston  Brooks,  member  of  C(jngress  from  South  Caro- 
iina,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  approaching  Mr. 
Suiuner  while  he  was  leaning  forward  at  his  desk-  in  writ- 
ing, he  struck  Air.  Sumner  over  the  iiead  with  a  cane  until 
he  lay  senseless  on  the  floor.  Four  years  passed  before 
Sunnier  rcco\erc(l  sufficiently  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Senate.  1,'ntil  his  death  he  strove  to  gain  ecpiality  of 
rights  for  all.  He  loved  humanity.  He  hated  wnr.  He 
probably  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  practice  the  law  be- 
tween nations  that  holds  between  individuals. 

His  last  important  act  was  to  press  his  civil  rights 
bill,  which  placed  the  negro  on  a  perfect  equalitv  with 
the  whites  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned.  Sumner 
was  a  great  man.  His  influence  is  still  felt  by  the  Amer- 
ican i^eople. 
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WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

(.iradiiatod  from  Harvard  in  1831.  he  began  tlio  study 
of  law.  Surr(>nndcd  by  refinement  and  culture,  and  liv- 
ing" in  a  time  when  the  slavery  question  gave  occasion 
for  oratv.ri("i'  disjjlay  which  continually  sounded  in  his 
ears,  he  coiiid  scarcely  avoid  indulging  in  visions  of  dis- 
tinction anil  renown  that  were  awaiting  him. 

Meanwhile  ideas  were  being  formed  in  his  mind, 
lie  heard  the  ])ul)lic  denounce  Garrison  for  i)roclaiming 
the  llrst  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
lie  saw  that  free  speech  was  threatened  and  that  all  men 
were  e(|ual  only  in  name.  Then  came  the  struggle.  lie 
nuist  choose  a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  or  one  of  un- 
po])ularity  and  apparent  defeat.  He  must  be  a  leader 
in  culture  and  refinement  or  the  chami)ion  of  degraded 
liumanitN.  iW^rn  near  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  he  was 
born  again  on  that  memorable  day  when  he  saw  the 
"IJroadcloth  mob"    drag    ( larrison    through    the  streets 
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whicli  were  dedicated  by  his  Puritan  lathers  to  tiie  caii>e 
of  freeduii] — reborn  an  aboHtionist.  with  a  hie  work  as 
broad  as  hberty  and  inclu(hno-  ah  hnnianitv.  Tlie  ^reai 
(jtiestion  that  had  taken  hold  of  liis  s ml  spoke  thror.wh 
his  h'ps.  "T  love  inexpressibly  these  streets  of  iiosfm. 
over  which  my  mother  led  my  baby  feet,  and  if  (iod  -rants 
me  time  enough  \  will  make  them  too  pure  for  the  foot- 
stei)s  of  a  slave." 

liis  first  public  speech  was  made  in  h'anenil  Mall, 
denouncing-  the  murder  of  T.ovejox.  and  from  that  time 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-slaver\-  cause. 

IJis  ])ower  as  an  orator  was  such  that  his  most  in 
tense  enemies  could  not  sta)-  awa\-  when  he  was  to  si)eak. 
Drawn  to  him.  though  hating  him.  he  held  them  spd' 
botmd  througli  many  addresses,  only  to  have  them  wreak 
their  hatred  thereafter  by  mobbing  and  stoning  him.    lie 
advocated  libert\-  preferable  to  slave  rni(.n:  (ksuniin  to 
bloodshed.     Uut  when  the  first  gun  was  heard    at    I'ort 
Sumter,  he  welcomed  war  as  a  means  to  a  new'-   rnioii 
of  freedom  and  e(|ual  rights.     Other  statesmen  and  ora- 
tors have  championed  great  reforms.  l)Ut  they  oni\-  s])oke 
the  views  of  an  organiz^'d  ])art} .      Phillips  stood  distinct- 
ively alone.     \Vitht)ut  a  party,  he  was  denounced  bv  the 
jness  and  hated  by  the  "u]»per  clas>."      Put  he  stoijd  un- 
daunted.    Jle  gave  his  life  for  the  uplifting  ()f  degraded 
and  oppressecl  humanity.     When  the  slave  was  freed  he 
became  the  advocate  of  other  great  reforms.    1  lis  life  ta^k 
was  to  form  public  opinion  u])on  vital  (juestions  of  the 
day  li\    fearless   and  honest  discussion.     Tie  felt  for  the 
la])oring  man.     1  ft.'  a])pealed  to  the  nation  in  justice  an^! 
reason  for  the  eiufanchisement  of  the  wives  and  motlii  rs 
of  America.      Tie  espoused  the  cause  of  prohibition  an<l 
prison  reform.      As  a  man  of  lett'-rs  he  achieved  fame. 
ITis  life  was  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  others, 
and   an  intle.xible  fidelity   to  the  great   principles  of  our 
American  Rei)ublic-^freedom  and  libertw 
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"  'Vh^'.  most  valniil)li'  ifil't  of  a  man  or  woman  to  tliis  world  is  not  money, 
nor  hooks,  hula  nohl<:  lii'f." 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

While  more  ihan  forty  volumes  of  Whittier's  works 
ha\e  been  published  and  widely  circulated,  and  while 
his  poems,  largely  inspired  by  current  events,  and  their 
patriotic,  democratic,  and  humane  spirit,  have  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  public,  breathing,  as  they  do,  more 
]ieculiarly  the  American  spirit  than  those  of  any  other 
( )f  equal  fame ;  yet  over  and  above  this,  that  which  has  so 
peculiarly  and  so  tenderly  endeared  him,  not  only  to  the 
.\mericaji  people,  but  to  those  of  other  lands  as  well,  is 
liis  noble,   well-rounded,  beautiful  life. 

Whittier  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.  17. 
1807.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  and  his  father's 
early  death  caused  him  to  return  to  the  farm  and  labor 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  At  twenty- 
eight  he  was  e'ect.d  a  member  cf  the  Massachusetts 
Leeislanire.     Me  early  identified  himself  with  the  Anti- 
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slavery  moveniciU  and  in  i8^V>  \vas  aj)])! tinted  >eeretarv 
of  tlie  American  Anti->lavery  Socielw  and  removed  to 
.  Phila(lelj)liia.  wliere  in  1S39.  in  editini;  the  "'Pennsvl- 
vania  Freeman."  his  office  was  sacked  and  l)nrned  hv  a 
mob.  Fr<  ni  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
anti-slavery  men  in  the  cotintry.  and  his  writinj^s.  hoth 
prose  and  poetry,  were  lar,t;ely  in  snpj)ort  of  that  canse. 

W'hittier  once  said  that  he  was  more  prond  that  his 
name  shonld  appear  signed  to  the  {declaration  of  Princi- 
ples adopted  by  an  Anti-slavery  society,  than  on  the  title 
pag-e  of  any  of  his  volumes.  In  strani^e  contrast  is  the 
following,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  a 
('oluml)ia.  S.  C.  paper:  "Let  us  declare  that  the  (|uestion 
of  slavery  is  not  and  shall  not  be  open  to  discussion — 
that  the  very  moment  any  private  individual  attem])ts  to 
lecture  us  upon  its  evils  and  immorality,  in  the  s;uue 
moment  his  tongue  shall  be  cut  out  and  cast  upon  the 
dunghill." 

Sympathy  for  the  opj^ressed  is  far  more  conspicuous 
in  his  writings  than  indignation  against  the  oppressor. 
l'>eing  a  Friend  or  Quaker,  his.  love  for  peace  is  con- 
spicuous— and  yet,  in.tense  patriotism  sometimes  i<indles 
his  writings  into  almost  martial  ard(jr.  W'hittier's 
writings  are  remarkable  for  their  sweet,  loving  tone,  and 
his  life  was  beautiful  with  the  happinos  of  noble  aims 
fulfilled — a  life  that  has  always  hinged  on  that  brief  law 
"Dare  to  be  true."  Toward  the  close  of  hi>  life  his  books 
furnished  him  a  comfortable  income. 

Wdiittier's  beautiful  life,  his  friendly  and  gent-rous 
spirit,  so  clearly  shown  in  all  his  writings,  maile  him 
"sweetly  familiar"  to  all  the  world.  (  >n  a  beautiful 
morning  in  1892,  lie  said,  "My — love — to — the — world." 
and  passed 
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To  find  at  la^t  bciicatli  thy  tro^ol 
The  life  for  w  liicli  I  Inm:." 
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I.OVEJOV  MONUTWE.NT,   ALTON.   lUU 


ELIJAH  PARRTSn  LOVI'JOV. 
E.  P.  T-(Jvejoy  was  one  of  the  lu-rocs  as  well  as  a 
martyr  of  the  Absliti.n  cause,  l-'earino-  only  Ciod,  per- 
secution made  no  ini])ression  upon  him.  He  was  horn 
in  Albion.  Maine,  in  i8oj.  I  lis  father  was  a  Presby- 
terian clerj^vman.  When  about  iwentv-five  vears  of  aire 
Lovejoy  moved  to  St.  l^ouis,  Mo.,  where  he  established 
a  school,  and  in  1833  a  religious  paper  called  the  "Ob- 
server". In  his  paper  he  was  outspoken  in  denunciation 
of  human  slavery.  1  le  was  frequently  threatened  with  mob 
violence  and.  in  July,  1836,  decided  to  remove  to  Alton, 
in.  Within  a  year  his  office  was  destroyed  three  times 
by  mobs,  and  in  reply  to  continued  threats  of  violence, 
he  said:  "If  the  civil  authorities  refuse  to  protect  me 
I  must  look  to  (lod.  and  if  1  die  \  am  determined  to  make 
my  grave  in  Alton.     iJut.  gentlemen,  as  long  as  I  am  an 
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American  citi/cn.  and  as  hmy;  as  American  hlmxl  runs  in 
niv  veins.   1    diall  liuM  mvself  at   lil)ert\-   to  sneais.  wrile 
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and  i)ul)lish  whatever  I  please  u[)(jn  any  >ul)ject,  hein 
amenalile  to  the  'aws  of  my  country  for  the  same." 

Ahmey  for  a  fourth  press  was  raised  by  fiiends  of 
fret'  -j)e(.'ch  in  r)1ii(j.  'Idu'  jjress  was  received  at  AUon 
about  midn'L;ht  of  Xov.  6.  1S37.  and  stored  in  the  ware- 
house of  tiie  leading  firm  in  the  city.  \'olunteers 
guarded  it,  hut  a  drunken  moh  made  an  attack  and 
attempted  to  fire  the  building.  In  attempting  to  pre- 
vent this  effort  of  the  mob,  Lovejoy  was  shot  and  dietl  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  event  caust'd  great  excitemeiU 
throughout  the  c<juntry,  some  defending,  others  excusing 
and  many  more  denouncing  Mr.  l.ovejoy.  While  manv 
held  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  martvr  to 
the  freetlom  of  speech  and  of  the  i)ress,  there  were  men 
hi^h  in  infiuence  and  public  station,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  d''L'lare  tliat  he  had  "died  as  the  fool  dieth." 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  truth  seemed  to  be 
crushed  to  earth  for  a  season,  but  time  fully  justified  him. 
The  grave  of  Air.  Lovejoy  on  a  blutY  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  was  unmarked  for  many  years,  but  a  monu- 
ment ninety  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  (jf 
\  ictoi}',  now  stands  above  it,  reminding  those  who  visit 
ii  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  has  cost  to  maintain  in  this  re- 
public the  freedom  of  the  j^ress.  This  monument,  a 
magnificent  piece  of  work,  built  of  light  granite,  costing 
vS30,o:;o,  was  dedicated  Xov.  8.  1807.  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  Thus  was  honored  the  man  who.  while 
living,  was  not  permitted  to  express  his  sentiments  with- 
out endangering  rmd  at  la-t  giving  his  life  in  doimr  so 
Lo\-ejoy's  name  will  deservedly  live  long  in  American 
history  with  that  of  (  iarrison,  riiillips  and  other  aboli- 
tionists. 
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WILLIAM   LLOYD  GARRISON. 

"W'illani  Lloyd  ( larrisoii  was  put  into  this  coll  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  12,  1835.  to  save  him  from 
the  violence  of  a  respectable  and  influential  mob  who 
sought  to  destroy  him  for  preaching-  the  abominable  and 
dangerous  doctrine  that  'all  men  are  created  equal,'  and 
that  all  op])ression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.,, 

The  above  words  were  written  on  the  walls  of  his 
cell,  where  Garrison  was  confined,  who,  while  attending 
an  anti-slavery  society  meeting,  was  taken  by  an  in- 
furiated mob  and.  with  a  rope  around  his  body.  wa.> 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  been  killed,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Afayor,  who  with  great  difficulty  rescued  him  from  the 
rage  of  the  mob  and  lodged  him  in  jail.  Garrison's  only 
crime  was  that  of  being  editor  of  the  "Liberator,"  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
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(larrisuii  was  liuni  m  1X05  at  Wwhiiri;,  Mris^-.  llis 
fatlirr  \\a^  a  mati  ».l'  litria  y  i.-istc  ami  ability  Imt.  lallin,^ 
into  (lissohitr  liahit-i,  <k'-(,'rt.(l  lii->  wilV,  wild,  fur  llu' 
support  nf  \\]c  faniih  .  liail  to  act  as  profi^siniial  tiur^*.'. 
^'muiil;' ( i.uTi>t>ii.  ixKir  .Mul  not  liaviiii;- a  cliaiUT  at  --chiio!. 
was  \Try  carlx  in  liiC  tlu'i^wn  upon  lii^  own  iT>ourr(.>. 
ill'  liowi  viT.  had  a  licii  K'<;acy  in  his  inotlK-i'^  jiraNir-. 
her  i)li'>sinj4- and  h<.r  U'tur>.  I 'mil  Ikt  death  thcsi'  kitrrs 
wi-ri-  an  insjjiration  {<■  him  in  \\\>  work.  IK'  m^ai^rd 
(.•ar'y  in  the  prinlini;-  husii'i'ss  and  at  sixteen  contributed 
anonymous  articles  for  the  "  .Vew  l)ur\port  Herald"  that 
were  very  fa\'orably  receive(l  b\   the  public. 

At  lwc'm\-one  Ik'  became  proj^rietor  and  eilitor  of 
the  "h'ree  l're>s."  in  \\hich  he  was  accustomed  to  set  up 
his  (  wn  editorials  iri  l>pe.  without  writinij  them  out.  The 
vigorous  e.\))ression  of  his  atiti-slavery  views  in  the 
"(ienius  of  I'niversal  Rmancipation."  of  r.altiniore.  of 
W'liich  he  wms  editor  for  a  time  led  to  his  iniprisomnent 
for  libel.  lie  was  released  by  .Mr.  Tappan,  a  New  N'ork 
merchant,  who  paid  his  hue.  In  1S31  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton and  started  the  "Liberator."'  wliich  he  carried  on  for 
thirty-live  years,  until  slavery  was  abolished.  In  this 
same  year  the  Georgia  legislature  offered  85,000  f(jr  the 
arrest,  prosecution  and  con\iction  of  (  larrison.  He  was 
often  threatened  with  assassination,  but  in  spite  of  all  he 
successfully  persevered,  lie  xisited  l^ngland  four  tiuKS 
in  the  interest  of  the  atiti-slavery  cause,  and  wa>  each  time 
entlnisiastically  received  by  many  prominem  m.en.  Upon 
iiis  return  the  last  time  his  friends  presented  him  with 
$30,000.  He  died  in  Xew  Yi  rk  in  iS/tj.  "Ills  nan.e  is 
venerated  wherever  Christianitx  softens  the  hearts  and 
lessens  the  sorrows  of  men." 

Garrison's  motto,  on  taking  charge  of  the  "Liber- 
ator," will  live  with  generations  yet  unborn — "I  will  be 
as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  I 
am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  ecpiivocate;  1  will  not  excuse; 
I  will  not  retreat  a  siuLjie  inch — and  I  will  be  heard." 
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WILLI  A  M  \V  J  L  B  E  R  F( )  R  C  K . 

Tt  is  usually  the  case  that  j^^roat  leaders,  especially 
in  reform  work,  spring  ivom  the  class  that  has  pushed  its 
way  through  privation  and  poverty  to  distinction  and 
eminence  Tn  this  respect  William  W'ilberforce  is  a 
notable  exception.  The  only  child  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  died  when  William  was  nine  years  old,  the 
i(l(jl  of  his  mother,  who  was  more  than  willing  to  lavish 
upon  her  child  all  the  money  he  asked  for.  this  youth, 
naturally  bright  and  witty,  entered  upon  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Wilberforce  left  college  at  twenty-one,  in  1780,  and 
was  at  once  elected  to  Parliament  from  Hull,  his  native 
town,  his  election  costing  him  about  $40,000.  He  en- 
tered at  once  into  the  gayeties  and  fascinations  of  London 
life.     He  came  very  near  becoming  a  hopeless  victim  of 
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the  fj^anihliiijL;-  tahU'.  Mori'  than  oiirc-  \\'\>  diarv  rtports 
a  loss  of  £lO()  at  tlic  far^  tal>K'.  Ilo  was  saved  dtily  by 
!)fin}4  hrouj^lit  uivUt  tlir  iiilliu'iiccs  of  tliose  hij^luT  priti- 
cipks  wliii'li  >ul)^t.'(|iKMiil\  (.-otitrdlK'fl  his  litV.  Through 
his  friin.I  .tiid  omnpaiiinn.  Isaac  Mihur.  he  was  ituhioi'd 
tn  read  I  )n<l{hMd!L;r'>  "Ri^i'  and  i'n)i;rc'>>  ol'  l\cH};i»)ii." 
.'Km  tlu-  (  ircrk  l\staimnt.  This  rhan.ni'd  his  wh'nii' 
loui^c  ill  hft'.  I'rdiii  this  tinif  forth  he  was  an  exatiipK' 
of  (  "hristiaii  iiianliooth  fii  the  >anu'  \tar  he  or,i,Mni/.e<l 
;;ii  asxiciatiou  for  the  diseouraiireineiit  of  \ice,  and  in  tht- 
l<;II()\viiij;-  yeai-.  1 7SS.  hii^an  his  ;^reat  hfe-work  for  the 
.iI)oHtion  of  the  ^Uive  trade. 

Wheriver  tlie  name  'if  WiMiam  W'ilherforce.  one  of 
the  most  hrilUant  and  ijifted  men  of  the  times  in  wliieh  lie 
lived,  wherever  his  name  is  known,  then-  i>  assoeiatid 
with  it  the  i<lea  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  lie  met 
with  powerful  opp«  ition  and  was  more  than  once  re- 
pulsed by  Parliament.  lUit  hi<  detinniiied  spirit  an<l 
'he  justice  of  his  cause  won  for  him  .thr  admir.ation  of  all. 
and  in  1806.  I'a'liament.  1)\  an  .-nthusiastic  majority, 
passed  a  1)111  for  the  total  aimliiit  u*  of  i  he  slavi'  trade,  lie 
at  once,  aided  !)\  man\  out^iih  >  r'  rarliament,  entered 
upon  a  campaijLi:!!  for  the  total  .liiolitii  )ii  of  slavery  itself. 
Deciiniiii^  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1S.25,  hm  his  successor.  1  .  I'owell  Puxton,  took 
up  his  work,  aiu'  in  l'^^^,^  thrte  days  before  his  death. 
W'ilberforce  received  the  ,L;lad  news  that  the  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slaver\-  had  passed.  Thus,  almost  at 
the  hmir  of  death,  was  this  ,L;reat  man  ])ermitted  to  see  the 
triumj)h  of  the  truth  for  which  he  ha<l  L^iveii  many  years 
of  his  life.  W'ilberforC'-  distin.i^uished  hinihelf  in  Parlia- 
ment by  his  elocpience.  lie  is  the  author  of  "Practical 
\'ie\v  of  Christianilw"  which  met  i;reat  favor  and 
success,  llis  life,  <peiU  for  the  benetUing  and  uplift- 
in*;-  of  humanity,  is  held  in  precious  memory. 
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I-RF.DKRICK  DOrCLASS. 
The  most  reniarkaMe  man  of  ncij^ro  l)loo(l  yet  pro- 
duced in  the  l/nited  States  is.  without  douht.  I'^rederiek 
Douuiass.  I'oru  iii  slavery  in  Marxiand.  he  mauaoed 
secretly  to  k'arn  to  read,  and  finally  succeeded  in  runninn' 
away  and  reaching"  >^?w  l)edfonl,  l\[ass.  Here  at  fir>t 
he  found  use  for  his  tra«Ie  of  ^hij)  carpentry,  and  later, 
after  study,  and  some  practice  as  a  speaker,  he  became  i\ 
preacher.  His  ahilit}  as  an  orator  l)roU5;ht  him  to  the 
notice  of  such  men.  as  (iarrison,  ;Mid  he  made  many  ad- 
dresses in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mis  prominence 
caused  him  to  he  pursued,  and  lie  went  to  Rn.gland.  where 
he  made  remarkah'e  addresses.  He  became  editor  of  a 
jK'.per  in  Rochester.  X .  \'.,  iliat  chan.ipioned  the  cause 
of  freedom.  This  occupation  was  interrupted  by  anothei 
visit  to  Ens^land.  because  he  was  endanj^ered  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  j^lans  of  Jol:n  lirown.  a'though  he  did 
not    himself   ai)prove   oi    Ih-own's    scheme.       Returning 
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tu  America,  he  rcsunicd  lii>  place  on  th''  i)a')er.  W'lien 
the  war  i)r()ke  out.  he  had  imich  intlueiice  in  caiisinj^  tlie 
enhstiiienl  of  colored  troops,  aiv!  his  own  sons  entered 
the  nrni\.  After  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the 
I'reednien's  I-anl,  ;ind  .after  its  failure  he  was  jL^reatly  and 
unjustly  attacked.  President  Lincoln  felt  for  him  the 
hi.Lihest  r(.,L'.ard:  umler  President  <  irant  he  was  com- 
missioner to  .^an  1  \)minL;o.  imdtr  Hayes  and  Arthur  he 
h.eld  offices  in  the  District  ol  Cnlumbia.  and  undrr  I  lar- 
rison  lie  was  minister  to  i  iayli.  lie  has  generally  been 
rt'^arded  as  the  leadiuL;  representative  and  Cv)Unselor  of 
his  r;ice;  and  his  intellectual  ability,  his  elcKjuence,  his 
wisdom  as  a  counselor,  the  intluence  he  lirel  in 
awaUeiiinL^  the  country,  the  maimer  in  w  hich  he  filled  the 
offices  to  which  he  was  a])poiiitt'd.  and  his  character, 
yave  his  ])eo]ilc  catise  to  he  proud  of  him, 

I'Voin  a  speech  at  a  hourtli  of  July  cileljraiion  in 
I^ochester,  before  the  emancipation,  we  extract  a  few 
sentences,  which,  t.ak'UL;'  iiUo  account  tlie  state  of  the  ])ul)- 
lic  mind  at  the  lime.  >how  the  C(jura<;e  of  tlu  man:  'A\'hy 
should  1  celebrate  your  h^)urtl:  of  July?  What  freedom 
have  1  and  mv  peo])le  to  ceU'brate?  Above  your  shouts 
and  th.e  r(>ar  of  \-our  cannon  1  can  hear  the  crack  of  the 
slave  whip,  the  clanking-  of  tlie  chains  and  the  ,L;n)ans  of 
mv  op])ressed  brethren  in  the  South,  ^'ou  were  willin;,; 
to  bare  \our  l)reasts  to  cannon  to  evade  a  tax  on  tea.  but 
you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  three  millions  of  human  l)einj:;-s, 
made  in  the  image  of  (iod,  who  are  vainly  i)lea(Hn^  to 
you  in  chains  that.  lhe\'  may  own  their  own  bodies.  Every 
stripe  upon  your  tlai;"  represent^  the  blood  and  bondage 
of  mv  people  and  every  star  glitters  [n  your  country's 
shame.  \()U  ha\e  coiled  up  in  the  \outhful  bosom  oi 
vour  republic  the  serpnit  of  >la\'er_\'.  sucking  her  life's 
blood,  an<l  sending  il>  poixm  into  e\'ery  mem1)er  of  its 
bod\ ." 
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KI'A'.  S.  Iv  SMI'IMI. 
The  aiilhor  of  our  national  hymn,  "America."  was 
somewhat  aimlessly  turnini;"  over  the  leaves  of  a  (lerman 
music  hook  one  dismal  day  m  l'\'hruary.  183J,  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  nmsic  known  as  "Ciod  Save  tlie  Kini;.' 
The  music  pleased  and  he  was  at  once  inspired  to  write  a 
patriotic  hymn  of  his  own  in  the  same  meter.  The  re- 
sult is  host  told  in  the  author's  words:  "Seizing  a  hit 
of  paper.  I  at  once  hej^an  to  write,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
hymn  stood  as  it  stands  to-day.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
write  a  national  hymn  Soon  afterward  I  gave  a  copy  to 
.vfr.  Mason,  and  to  my  surprise  I  foun'd  that  he  used  it  at 
;i  children's  celebration  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston, 
where  it  was  first  publicly  sung."  It  soon  became  national. 
1  tn  the  following"  page  we  give  a  facsimile  of  an 
original  manuscript. 
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TltAI'lS  OK  CII.MCAr'I'KK. 


JOTIX   BUXYAN. 

John  I*»unyaii  was  born  at  Elstow  in  1628.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  lie  was  descended  "of  that  rank 
that  is  the  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families 
in  the  land.''  In  yonth  he  had  been  taui;ht  to  read  and 
write,  but  he  confesses  'Avith  shame  that  lie  did  soon 
lose  that  little  he  learned."  I  !e  followed  his  father's  trade 
and  became  a  wanderiiii;-  tinker.  lie  was  idle  and 
vicious  and  was  an  adept  and  a  teacher  in  evil.  .\t  sev- 
enteen, he  entered  the  armw  "where  wickedness 
abounded."  At  twenty  he  married  a  ]iious  w(3man, 
thoujiii  as  poor  as  himself,  not  havine;  a  dish  or  a  spoon 
between  them. 

Fler  only  portion  which  she  l/rought  to  him  con- 
sisted of  two  books — "The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven."  and  "Phe  1^-actice  of  T''iet\,"  left  her  bv  her 
father  when  be  died. 
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The  nadiiiL;-  of  tlu'sc  !)()oks  aloud  with  liis  wife,  and 
her  example  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to  reform  hi- 
wicked  life.  For  two  years  he  strui^i^led  throuoh  luijje 
and  despair.  Tie  felt  the  pr^ner  of  ApoUyon  and  the 
strong^  defenses  of  Douhtini^  Castle  hetween  i;limi)ses  of 
smishine  penetrating  his  soul.  Tie  joined  the  l)aptist 
Church,  and.  havinr:^  become  a  Dissenter,  was  shut  up  in 
Ik'dford  jail  for  twelve  \ears.  with  no  other  amusement> 
btit  the  "Tmjok  of  Martyrs"  and  the  I'ihle.  Duriui^  tlu' 
day  he  tagged  laces  and  made  wire  snares  to  ^^upport  him- 
self and  family.  M  nightfall  the  evening  pravers  weri' 
sai;l  and  the  Mind  ciiild.  who  spent  the  day  with  him. 
received  the  fatherly  blessing.  The  last  good-night  wa> 
said  to  his  dear  f^nes.  .\  candle  dimly  lighted  the  cell, 
but  there  was  fire  in  his  eye  and  all  the  involuntarv  im- 
ages that  once  haimted  his  troubled  soul  were  made  to 
act  and  speak  through  his  iien  as  living  agents. 

After  twelve  years  of  undeserved  sufYerijigs  in  prison 
he  was  liberated  and  became  a  great  preacher,  pastor  and 
])eacemaker.  Tie  met  his  death  from  exposure  on  a 
journey  to  reconcile  an  estranged  father  and  son. 

But  liis  great  work  in  life  was  the  writing  of  "Pil- 
grim's T"'rogress."  .Vot  only  in  the  T'lnglish  language, 
but  in  many  languages,  even  in  Chinese,  the  most  popu- 
lar book  in  Christian  literature  next  to  the  I'ilde  is  "Pil- 


grmi  s 


rogress. 


TU)oks  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  making  tiie 
literature  of  k'nowledge  and  the  literature  of  power. 
Ivnowlcdge  informs,  but  power  moves.  "T^ilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" distinctively  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  Ijunyan, 
tnough  uneducated,  not  being  able  to  spell  correctly,  yet 
by  his  simple  and  Christlike  spirit  has  been  able  to 
move  the  world.  His  books  will  never  die.  The  writ- 
ings of  no  other  auth(ir  are  so  widelv  read. 
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THAirs  OF  ClIAKACTEn. 


MAk'l'IX  LUTHER. 

On  the  tenth  of  Xovcinber.  1483.  in  a  miner's  hnt.  in 
the  httle  villaji^c  of  Rislchen.  (lerniany,  the  Apostle  of 
Reforniation  was  ])()rn.  wliich  event  proved  to  be  an 
epoch  in  liistorv.  I!is  parents  were  in(histrious.  worthv 
hut  poor.  At  a  ^reat  sacrifice  they  ke])t  him  in  school. 
I  lis  mother,  a  devoted  and  ))iou^  woman,  spared  no  pains 
to  j^-ive  what  was  possible  from  their  scanty  earnings  to- 
ward his  support.     This  was.  however,  insufficient,  and 

cr   (ft en    went    hunorv.      Mis    love    for    music,    es- 
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pccially  playing-  tlu'  ilntc  ai(k'<l  him  in  MhiainiuM-  l.r^'ad 
But  even  this  was  often  denied  him.  Tired,  and  faintint 
with  hunger,  he  one  (hiy  sat  down  upon  a  !)rnrli  luforv  a 
cottage,  and  sang  .-.  plaintive  son--.  T\w  cottager's  wik- 
invited  him  in  and  icd  him  witli  oarse  hut  ahuiKhint 
f()()(h  ]-Van  Cotta.  learning  of  hi<  Iiall-starved  condi- 
tion, thenceforth  had  a  ])latc  for  liim  and  a  warm  nook  in 
the  chimne>-  corner.  Xcxt  wc  sec  l.mlu'r,  the  rising  hope 
of  (lerman  scholarship,  entering  the  mona>ter\  at  h"r- 
furth. 

Then  at  Ivonii',  driven  to  iiu-reased  .iusterit\  of  life  hy 
the  wiched  aspects  surrounding,  he,  on  his  knee>,  climhs  a 
weary,  winding  staircase,  hut  tuids  .■lU'other  stairwav  he- 
fore  him.  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven.  Then  in  i^ji, 
hefore  an  imposing  assemhly  of  emperor,  jxtpe,  ])rinces 
and  dignitaries,  he  utters  his  remarkahle  statunem  that 
^hook  the  continent  of  h'-urope.  closing  wuh  the  words, 
'T  can  retract  ncjthing  unless  1  am  convinced  either  froiu 
Scripture  or  hy  clear  argument.  Mere  1  stand.  1  can  do 
naught  else,  (iod  help  me.     .Vmen." 

J'"or  ten  monthsthis  heroof  Worms  is  found  inW'art- 
hurg  Castle,  translating  the  IhhU'  and  laxing  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Reformation,  lie  had  heen  secretlv  con- 
veyed to  this  castle  hy  friendly  hands,  instigated  1)\-  the 
J'^lector  h'rederick,  to  hide  him  from  the  wrath  of  men. 

Luther  was  always  found  standing  level  on  the  rock 
of  reason,  holding  high  ahove  his  head  in  every  flo(~)d,  the 
Word  of  God.  After  finishing  his  great  work  he  retired 
at  sixty-three  to  his  native  Eislchen,  worn  out  with  the 
heat  and  burden  oi  the  day.  There  he  lay  w  ith  closed  eves, 
surrounded  by  his  famil\-  and  friends.  SuddenK'  opening 
his  eyes,  he  asked  once  more  to  gaze  upon  the  starry  heav- 
ens, and  then,  bidding  all  farewell,  he  charged  them  to 
pray  for  the  extension  of  (mxI's  Kingdom  anrl  to  bear 
testimony  that  lu>  d'wd  in  the  faith  \\c  had  taught. 
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THE  FOL^XDER  ()!•    METHODISM. 

John  Wesley  was  horn  at  Epvvorth,  in  England,  June 
i/.  i;  vV  "i^  father  was  rector  of  l^pworth.  and  his 
mother  was  well  educated;  a  wise  woman  and  a  devoted 
(Jhiistian. 

The  home  trainmg  he  received  did  nnich  toward 
forming  a  character  which  exerted  such  a  marvelous  in- 
tluence  upon  his  own  age.  and  those  wliich  have  followed. 
Edticated  at  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  as  priest  in  the 
("luu-ch  of  England  in  1728.  Dissatisiied  with  his  own 
religious  experience,  he  sought  and  fcjund  great  s;  iritual 
power,  and  burning  with  Christian  zeal,  he  went  every- 
where preaching  the  gosi)el.  Many  were  convicted  and 
converted  under  his  ministry.  These  were  organized  into 
societies  to  be  trained  into  strong  Christians. 

Erom  those  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  from 
(ithers  who  desired  to  aid  in  ca'-rying  on  a  work  which 
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so  i)lainl\-  evidenced  that  it  was  of  Cod.  wen-  raided  up 
liclpors  and  ])rcaclicrs.  'Hu'sc.  increasing-  in  ntnnhcr-. 
met  tos'etlier  in  conference  nnder  Mr.  W'cslew  that  th^'v 
might  receive  iiis  connsel. 

Tlie  preachers  mnltiplied — lieard  the  call  from  Anur 
ica.  and  from  other  lands,  and  now  Metlmdixt  ("oiu'erence-; 
are  held   and   Afethodist  doctrino  taiiL^ht   and   practiced 
by  many  millions  in   l''in-oj)e.  Asia,  Africa.  America    an  1 
Oceanica. 

Mr.  W'esle}-  died  on  March  j,  i7<)i.  in  the  eighty-- 
eight  year  of  his  age.  and  his  remains  were  interre<l  in 
the  burial  ground  of  City  Road  Chapel,  in  Condon. 

Through  the  intluence  of  liis  preaching,  example, 
spiritualitx ,  and  writings,  man\  have  been  gri'atl\  blessetl 
who  are  not  Methodists,  and  his  monnnuiu  is  seen  in  the 
}»[ct]u)dist  churches  and  families  throughout  the  world. 

/\s  Luther's  name  stands  for  the  doctrine  of  "Re- 
generation by  I'"aitii,"  so  W'l.-sKy's  name  stands  for  tlu- 
doctriue  of  "(  hristian  perfection."  which  negativeK 
"teaches  no  state  attainable  in  this  life,  like  that  of  tlie 
angels,  or  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  or  in  which  there  is 
an  exemption  from  mistakes,  ignorance,  infirmities,  or 
temptations;"  but  positively,  "that  all  saints  may,  by 
faith,      be     so    filled      with      the      love      of     ( lod     that 

all  the  powers  of  the  sonl  shall  \)v  recovered 
from  the  abnormal,  perverted,  sinful  con<lition.  and.  to- 
gether with  the  outward  conduct,  be  controlled  in  eiuire 
liarmuny  with  love." 

John  Wesley  was  a  clear  and  .simple  preacher  and 
a  man  of  ferveiU  piety,  but  of  a  disposition  ver\  far  re- 
moved from  asceticisiu.  W'eslev  ditl  nmch  in  increasing 
spirituality  in  the  churches.  W'eslexan  .Mi'thodism  in  its 
prinn'tive  power  is  aggresive,  aiul,  while  increasing  the 
spirituality  of  the  churches,  is  successfid  in  reaching  the 
uiasses;  bui  wealth  and  worldliness  have  destroyed  the 
spiritualit\-  and  j^ower  of  many  of  the  churches  of  to- 
(lav. 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

'Ij'skI,  kindly  liiiht,  iiiiiid  thf  ciu'lrcliiii,'  .u'loom. 

Lead  thou  iiH^  on  I 
'I'Ih'  iiiLclit  is  (lark,  and  1  am  far  from  lionie; 

Lt'ad  t lion  nu-  on! 
I\t'f|i  thou  my  foct :   I  do  not  ask  to  sec 
'I'lif  distant  scene:  one  step  enonuli  for  me." 

Cardinal  Xcwiiian  \va.^  a  i»Teat  writer.  He  was  also 
a  s^rcal  preacher,  llis  fame  was  not  limited  to  England 
alone,  and  yet  by  the  masses  he  is  known,  not  so  much  as 
the  i;reat  writer  and  preacher,  as  the  author  of  "Lead. 
Kindly  Lioht,"  which,  on  account  of  its  significant  and 
practical  sentiments,  has  endeared  itself  to  the  hearts  of 
C  hristians  of  all  beliefs  everywhere. 

John  llenry  Xewman  was  born  in  London.  Feb.  21. 
1801.  and  was  educated  at  ()xford.  lie  might,  with 
ease.  ha\e  attained  to  literary  eminence  and  distinction 
and  won  for  himself  laurels  in  the  held  of  literature,  bul 
his  unswerving  consecration  to  the  work  which  he  set  out 
to  do,  held  him  intiexibly  to  his  purpose.  He  was  or- 
dained when  l\\ent\-three  \ears  old.     Several  vears  after 
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lu'  was  picsiMilt'd  to  the  vicara,L;(.-  «>f  St.   Mark's.  '  )xt'or<l, 
in  uliich  church  the  scrtimns  which  he  (KlivcriM;  at  a  latr 


period  had  an  extraordinarv  intluen 
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igiuiis  tnovenient  with  which  his  name  i>  p/nnaniMitly 
associated. 

The  ph'iinne: 
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Xewnian'.-.  hfe  won  to  him  all  heail> 


Alt! 


le  won  to  nun  an  iuail>.  .MtUoULili  man\ 
(h'd  not  ai^Tee  with  view>  that  he  held,  \  et  his  lifr  was  >o 
powerful  that  it  com|)elled  universal  admiration  and  re\- 
trence.  I  le  dit'd  Aus^-ust  ii.  !S<)0.  'Idle  urandi'ur.  great- 
ness and  li'emiineness  ot"  hi>  life  had  won  to  him  all 
hearts. 

Richard  Ilutton  says.  "What  is  perfectly  clear  to 
anyone  who  can  ai)preciate  C'ardinal  W'wnian  at  all.  is 
that  from  the  l)ei:;inninLi'  to  the  end  of  his  career  \\v  has 
been  penetrated  1)y  a  fervent  love  of  (lod.  a  fervent  j^rati- 
tude  for  the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  steadfa+^t  resolve 
to  devote  the  wdiole  force  of  a  sinijularly powerful,  and 
even  intense  character,  to  the  endeavor  to  promote  the 
conversion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  from  their  tej)id  and 
tmreal  prcjfession  of  Christianitv  to  a  new  and  profound 
faith   in  it. 

"In  a  century  in  which  physical  discovery  and  ma- 
terial well-being  have  usurped  and  aliuost  absorbed  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  such  a  life  as  that  of  Cardinal 
Xewman  stands  out  in  strange,  and  almost  majestic, 
though  singularly  graceful  and  unpretending,  contrast 
to  the  eager  and  agitated  turmoil  of  cotifused  passions, 
hesitating  ideals,  tentative  virtue's  and  groping  ])hilan- 
ihropies.  amidst  which  it  has  beeir  lived." 

■So  loiiL,'  'I'liy  jiowfv  hiitli  liles>ftl  nir,  sure  it  still 

Will  Ifiul  nil'  I'll 
o'er  moor  ami  foil,  o'er  crau  and  torrent,  till 

The  nij:ht  is  ^'on»'. 
And  with  tlie  morn  tlioso  ari'-'tl  fm'os  sniilf 
Whicli  I  have  lovotl  loni;  since,  and  lost  a  while!  " 
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(■.\I{i;V   AM)  HIS  ITNDri' 

WILLIAM  CARES'. 

"Mr.  Duff,  you  have  been  speakino;-  about  Dr.  Carey; 
when  I  am  gone,  say  nothing-  al)out  Dr.  Carey — speak 
alx)ut  Dr.  Carey's  Savior."  These  were  the  parting 
words  to  Mr.  Duff,  the  young  Scoteh  missionary,  wlien 
he  last  visited  Mr.  Carey  when  he  was  about  to 
die.  He  (hed  June  9,  1834.  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
after  having  spent  forty-one  years  for  the  good  oi 
India,  unbroken  by  any  return  to  England. 

W'ilham  Carey  was  born  in  Knghuid  and,  verv  early 
in  life,  exhibited  marked  tastes  for  botanical  studies,  and 
in  later  years,  aside  from  his  missionary  work,  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  in  Asia.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
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He  .slrui^i^li  il  \\illi  p<»vrri\.  al  tlie  >aiiu'  lime  iinprnviiij^' 
lli^^  si)are  iii»iimiit>  iii  leadiii-  -luli  InmUs  a>  weir  avail- 
able, lie  \\a>  eaii\  etitiiueird  with  a  ('liri>lian  eliurch, 
and  at  t\\  enl\ -f' 'Ur  lie  \\a>  "ealled  to  the  wntk  uf  the 
ministry,  and  sent  out  I»y  the  -dmreh  tn  pnach  tlu-  ( ios- 
pi'l  wheiHVer  (  Ind  in  hi•^  providence  mi_L;hi  call  him."  lie 
was  soon  called  to  spend  hi>  hfr  a^  a  mi>sionar\  in  India. 
"\  will  Mntint'  to  i^o  ilowii."  replied  C'an.'\  to  ilu'  com 
mittee,  "hut  rmiendx'r  that  \  ou  uuL^t  hoM  the  ropes." 
Ilreakini;  truck  r  lie>  and  .surun  iimtinL;'  man\  and  i^i'eat 
obstacles,  he  ^it  sail  for  India,  funv  _^.  1 7<).V  .Xfter  a 
vo\a_L;e  of  five  month.->.  hr  atrivf(l  with  his  family  and 
other>  in  India.  The  secret  of  Ids  success  in  after  \ears 
lay  in  the  niotto  adopted  when  enteriuj^  upon  his  work — 
".\  mi>sionary  uuist  he  one  of  the  companions  and  ecjuals 
of  the  |)i'oj)le  to  whom  be  is  sent." 

Th''  it|)position  of  the  F.ast  India  Company  ,<^reatl\ 
retanled  his  woi'k.  l"or  some  \ears  he  actrd  as  manai^er 
of  an  indij^o  factory  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  contimu'  his 
work  as  a  missionary,  but  in  1800  an  enlarL;ed  tu'ld 
opened  at  Serampore.  under  the  control  of  the  l)anish. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  of  1800.  Krishmi.  the  first  convert, 
was  j)ul)licly  bai)tized.  'Slv.  Cart'y,  havin<4'  translated  the 
.W'W  I'estament  and  published  it  in  lien^^alee,  was  soon 
after  offered  a  position  in  the  Government  Colleg;e.  As 
a  missionary  he  was  appointed  to  the  office.  Th.is  was  a 
ureat  help  to  the  MissioiT.  Tie  held  this  prouiiuenl  ])osi  ■ 
tion  for  thirty  years,  toward  the  close  beinj^-  professor  of 
tliree  Oriental  laui^naij^es.  receivini;-  /1.500  per  annum. 
All  his  salary,  excr>pt  that  necessary  for  his  sup]>ort.  he  a))- 
j)lied  to  the  purposes  of  the   Mission. 

Carey  was  an  adept  as  a  lini;uist.  and  in  philan- 
thropic well-doini;-  did  a  remarkable  work  in  elevatin.u^ 
the  social  conditions  of  India,  before  his  death  he  was 
permitted  U>  see  the  fulfdhnent  of  his  desire — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  I  hurch  of  Christ  in  India. 
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JOHN  G.  PATON. 

Missionary  entcri)riscs  and  history  everywhere 
abound  with  marked  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devo- 
tion and  consecration  to  the  noblest  work  ui^on  which 
mankind  can  enter,  but  of  all  heroic,  bold,  courageous, 
daring  and  venturesome  examples,  none  surpass  that  of 
Joim  G,  Paton,  missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  For  some  years  he  engaged  in  successful  mis- 
sion work  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  Reformed  I'resby- 
terian  Church  needed  a  man.  to  join  Rev.  Inglis  in  the 
Xew  Hebrides.  Xo  one  seemed  willing  to  go.  At  last 
Mr.  Paton  offered  himself.  He  had  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  members  of  Kis  mission  and  there  was  great 
()l)position  to  iiis  leaving  his  work  for  a  foreign  field. 
He  was  undecided  as  to  the  best  course.     He  consulted 
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his  parents,  wlio  (.iiconragcd  him  whdin  ihcv  had  carlv 
consecrated  to  tiie  Lord,  tu  go  f(K'\vard.      I'voiu  that  nio- 
i.ient  e\ery  donbt  as  to  the  patli  of  (lul\    vanishi-d.      Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Paton  landed  at  Aiieilyuni,  .\ngnst  30.    1857. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  island  of  Tanna.     There,  sur- 
rounded bv  cainiibals.  with  their  lives  in  constant  danu-cr 
ihey  Were  left  to  work  their  w  a)  int(j  the  good  will  of  the 
natives.     Some   }ears    before,    two    \oung    missionaries, 
landing  on  a  neighboring  island,  were  at  once  clubbed  to 
death  and  their  bodies  cooked  and  eaten.      Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paton  were  in  constant  danger  of  the  .>ame  late       It  was 
their  coolness,   their  i)resence  of   miiKl,   and   their   fear- 
lessness that  saved  them.      Mrs.  Paton  soon  died,  leaving 
Mr.   ]*aton  all  alone  in  his  work.     Manv  timo  the  na- 
tives threatened  his  life  and  ])lanned  to  kill  him,  but  l)y  his 
i)oldncss  h.e  evaded  their  fre(iiK,U  attacks.     His  blankets 
and  (^her  property  were  often  stolen  and  only  retunu'd 
when     great     fear    of     punishment    came    upon     them. 
He   spent     five     lonely     years     on     this      island,      en- 
during     untold      hardships,      and      many      times      es- 
caped      being       murdered      by       running      into       the 
arms  of  some  savage  when  his  club  was  swung  or  his 
musket  leveled  at  Mr.  Paton's  head,      lly  uncapping  the 
musket,  or  by  clinging  to  the  assailant,  he   more  than 
once  saved  his  life.     At  last  he  was  compelled  to  leave. 
After  some  \ears  spent  in  Australia  and  Scotland  s-curmg 
funds  for  the  mission,  he  again  entered  ui)on  the  wt^rk  in 
the   Xew   Hebrides.     After  many  years  abounding   with 
thrilliu!'-  and  eventful  scenes,  Mr.   Paton  was  enabled  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  for  which  he  luui  given  his 
life — that    of    establishing    missionaries    and     Christian 
teachers,  and  Christianizing  the  natives  of  these  islaiuP. 
There  are  few,  if  an_\ ,  lives  that  surpass  Mr.  Paton's  in 
riiristian  heroism.     .V  few  years  ago  Mr.  Paton  visited 
the    ITiited   States,      lie   was   received    everywhere    with 
unijounded  enthusiasm. 
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JERRY   McAULEY. 

One  of  the  most  proniincnt  a.^encies  of  Rescue  Mis- 
sion work  in  tlie  great  city  of  Xew  York,  is  Water  Street 
Mission.  Ijegun  i)y  Jerr\  McAuley,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Here  ever}-  evening  for  years,  after  a  l)rief 
service  of  song,  a  prayer  for  Divine  blessing,  and  a  read- 
ing of  God's  word,  Jerry  would  introduce  the  testi- 
monies by  giving  his  own.  It  was  expcUed  that  this 
mission,  located  in  the  heart  of  corruption  in  Xew  York 
City,  would  reach  the  worst  and  most  wretched  people. 
This  expectation  was  realized,  in  that  many  a  drunkard, 
thief,  and  harlot  knelt  at  the  tear-stained  altar  and  rose 
from  their  knees  sober,  honest  and  virtuous.  In  all  lands 
under  the  sun,  where  faithfu]  niissiunarics  have  been  tc^il- 
ing  amid  danger  and  disease  to  save  the  lost,  has  the  news 
of  (lod's  iH)wer  in  Water  Street  come,  and  given  re- 
newed strength  for  the  conflict.  Thousands  of  criminal 
1  ;,.,_>.-  hnye  been  redeemed  and  made  useful,  honored  citi- 
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zciis.  and  in  mam-  ca>(>  tlu'  Cdiucrls  ^)\  Water  Strcrl 
Mission  lia\'c  l)(.'ci>nu'  noted  cvaiit;clists  and  rescue  work- 
ers. 

I'.ut  wlio  i.s  Jerry  .\le.\ule\  ?  jerrv  .\[eAtiIe\  was 
horn  in  Ireland.  l!is  father  was  a  counterfeiter,  and  the 
family  was  soon  hroken  U])  h\-  ■^in.  jerr\-  came  to  \ew 
^  ork  wlien  thirteen  years  of  ai^e.  and  soon  enti-red 
upon  liis  career  as  a  river-tliief — stealing'  ^'oods  from  ves- 
sels at  nii^lit  and  then  selling-  them  and  spending-  time 
and  mone\'  in  the  dens  of  W'i'ter  Street.  Ilere  he  he 
came  an  adept  as  a  ])ri/e-li.L;hier.  and  (.'n^ai^'Ml  in  every 
form  of  vice  ;ind  crime.  At  nin-.tcen  he  was  arrested  for 
iiiL;hwa\  rohhery.  .Mthou^li  entirely  innocent  ot  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  chari^ed,  haNin:^-  no  friends  or 
adxocate  to  defend  hinu  lu'  was  ^I'ntenced  to  fifteen  \ears 
in  .State  ])riso:i.  Ahout  \]\c  xcars  after,  he  one  Sunda\' 
mor'dn^'  went  to  services  in  the  chapel,  lie  vas  sur- 
])rised  to  hnd  on  the  ])latform  a  former  confederate  in  sin. 
who  had  heen  converted  after  jerry's  imprisonment. 
The  earnest  pleadinifjs  of  this  man  touched  Mc- 
.\ule\'.  an('  h.e  was  soon  aftei-  con\erled.  Throus^h 
his  efT(^rts  a  nund)ei"  of  his  companions  were  con- 
verted. .\fter  servinii'  half  his  time  he  was  pardoned 
and  soon  throu,!L.;h  i'\il  associates  fell  into  his  former  wa\'s 
of  sin.  Throui^h  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  missionarx  he 
was  at^ai.^  restored.  jerr\  fell  five  times  hefore  he  he- 
came  estai)li,->hed  in  the  ('hri.--tian  faith.  Me  attrihuted 
his  fall  to  the  u,-e  of  lohacco.  and  asserted  that  when  a 
man  has  had  an  appetite  for  liipior,  and  is  trvim^  to  keep 
fro'u  drink'inm'.  the  use  of  tobacco  is  ])Ositivel\'  fatal,  lie 
i4'a\'e  up  tobacco  and  ne\ei-  fell  afterward,  k'oiu'  \  ears 
later  he  started  tlu    famou>  Water  ."^treet   Mission.     The 

results  of  that  work  are  wi'll  known.  Throui^h  all  these 
years  the  woi-k-  ha>  Lione  steadily  and  successfullv  for- 
ward. 
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jAMi-:s  i'.kaixi-:kd  tavlor. 

'riic  subject  of  this  skctcli  is  not  licre  ])rcsentt<l  be- 
cause of  a  world-wide  reputatic^n.  llistorv.  so  called, 
knows  liini  not,  nor  is  lie  widelv  known  as  a  marked 
character  in  any  specific  work,  as  far  as  years  are  con- 
sidered, for  liis  career  was  slu)rt.  Xevertheless.  marked 
manhood  is  liere  exhil)ited  in  rare,  l)Ut  excellent  trails  of 
character.  James  l»rainerd  Taxlor  stands  ])rominently  as 
an  instructive  example,  a  worthy  model  of  a  Christian 
student.  The  dangers  that  beset  the  student  of  today  ari- 
not  ima.^inary,  but  real  and  very  seductive.  Man\  a 
noble  youth,  just  on  the  threshold  of  ]>romising"  man- 
hood, has  yielded  to  temptations  and  given  uj)  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

The  complaint  has  been  frei(uetul\  made — and  ver\ 
fre([uently  the  effect  has  been  seen  and  laiuented — thai 
a  collegiate  life  has  dampene<l  the  ardor  of  ]>iety  and 
greatl}-  diminished  its  power.     Indeed,  the  impression  liab 
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been  (K'c|)  and  (li>a>tr<m>.  thai  tliis  is  tlir  ncccssarx  cft'rct 
of  a  colli" -^0  <;f  study  in  our  hi,L;hcr  institutions  of  Icarninijj. 
Xot  a  ffw  lioncst  minds  have  on  this  account  been 
prejudiced  a.^ainst  a  college  eihication.  '1  he  fauhiness  of 
this  inii)ression  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  bv  James 
Urainerd  'i"a\lor.  Aware  of  these  impressions,  he  I'li- 
tcred  upon  his  course  of  studies  with  fixed  resolutions, 
and  bv  a  strict  ailhert-nce  to  the  same,  he  was  effectuallx' 
secured  ai;ain>t  an\'  class  spirit,  or  any  lalse  codr  of 
lionor  wiiereby  so  inan\-  ha\e  beended  into  looseness  of 
morals  and  into  paths  not  noted  for  virlue.  'idle  life 
of  this  promising;'  Miuth  s''o\\s  that  it  is  altoi^cther  ])rac- 
lical)le  to  ])as>  through  the  trxint;-  scenes  of  colle,L:e  life, 
not  Old}-  without  IosIul;'  one's  spirituality,  but  with  lari^e 
accessi«jns  to  his  stores  of  S(,'lf-knowledi^e,  and  of  entii"e 
(le\';te(hK  ,-s  to  ( iod. 

Horn  in  iSoi.  in  Connecticut,  relij;ious  impressions 
look  hold  of  him  early  in  life.  I  lis  seeint:;  1  )r.  Scudder 
and  his  wife  take  their  departure  for  India  seemed  to 
liavc  lixed  his  mind  as  to  his  future  W(M-k,  I'rom  that 
time  forth,  until  he  closed  his  e\es  in  death,  he  i^ave  him- 
self fullv  to  the  calliuL:^  of  the  ministry.  lie  soon  entere<l 
scliool  prei)aratory  lo  his  work,  and  most  assiduously 
a})plied  himself  to  his  studie,^.  at  the  same  time  .uivinj^-  his 
attention  to  earnest  Christian  etTorts  to  save  his  fi'llow 
students.  h'rom  the  be^inniuL;-  of  his  Cdiristian  life 
he  proposed  to  be  what  he  termed  an  uncommon 
Christian,  llis  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  those  around 
him  was  unabated,  lie  was  often  hindered  in  liis  work 
and  at  one  time,  he  was  susi)ended  1)\  the  faculty  of  an 
institution  for  luj  other  reason  than  that  of  holdin,^"  meet- 
ings with  his  fellow  students  for  their  spiritual  benefit. 

He  died  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  haviuLC  hardly  en- 
tered upon  his  life  work,  but  his  intUience  as  a  (diristian 
student  still  lives. 
17 
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IIORACI':  MA XX. 

Horace    Mann   is  ilu'  most  interesting-  character  in 
American    edncational  life.     Tlu'  life,  the  v.Drk.  the  im- 
perishable   intlnence   of   this    -reat    edncator   ami    bene 
factor  of  the  present  centnr>    oenerated  a  power  who.e 
momentimi  has  not  yet  died   a\va\ . 

Success  in  life  consists  in  being  fitted  by  natural  en- 
dowments lor  a  given  work  and  possc-ssing  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  fitness  for  it.  h:vu-y  great  leader  and  inspirer 
whose  life  has  left  its  impress  on  his  age  and  perpetuated 
his  influence  has  united  these  two  (lualifications.  Such 
success  is.  too.  synonymous  with  the  greatest  ]ia])piness 
in  life,  and  includes  it.  I'or  true  hap])iness  is  in  achieve- 
ment of  nc^ble  i)uri)oses,  and  iK.t  in  any  mere  self-in- 
dulg-ence  in  i)leasures  or  luxuries.  .\\)  consecrated  bishop 
ever  brought  to  luunanity  a  sense  of  more  sacred  service 
and  direct  responsibilitv  than  did  Horace  .Mann,  ti-' 
came  into  this  world  divineh   coiumissic^ned  for  a  i>iven 
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wtnl^;  ami  to  lii>  niarwli  »u>  (.'Irtj^)  and  palinii  pci-- 
si>lepcc'  in  aoci  unplisliiii,^'  it.  tlii'  pnseiit  C(.'iuur\  owes 
iiu-alculaltK'  illumination  a.nd  aid. 

r.orn  in   I'ranklin,  Mass.,   May   4,    ijt^fi;  reared  in  a 

home  of  |fn'ert\  :  in  school  but  ten  weeks  of  each  \oar; 
with  ne\(.r  a  holiday  for  plax,  hut  an  occa>ional  hour 
for  fim  ;  with  no  attracti\-e  hooks,  hui  a  town  lihrarx  of 
"solid  readin.^'a.ocessiblcicarninL;-  the  money  hy  hraidin^' 
>traw-  tor  tlu'  ])ureh;!,-e  of  all  the  ^(dioi  .Iho,  iks  he  u^cd. 
he  ,L;re\\  u])  a  th  iu.L;htful  yoiuh.  with  intense  convictions. 

In  six  months  from  the  time  he  tirst  saw  a  Latin  or 
(  ii'eek-  hook"  he  entered  lirown  l'ni\-ersit\  .  and  <.';ra<ln- 
ated  with  honois.  h'nter-ni;-  tipon  the  practice  of  law.  he 
served  ten  years  in  the  Massachusetts  l.ci^islature.  and 
two  terms  in  (  on^re^s.  Ili,>  ,i;reatest  work  wa^.  how - 
e\  ei\  done  when  he  ^tood  1)\-  appointment  of  the  ("io\'ern- 
o]-  of  Massachusetts  at  the  ln'ad  of  the  educational  forces 
ot  his  state,  and  p;acticallv  (  f  the  nation.  The  remainiuL;' 
six  \ears  of  his  lift'  were  si)ent  in  heroic  sacritice  for  the 
cause  of  higher  educatii  n  in  the  then  new  \\\st.  as  pre>i- 
denl   of   Antioch   ("olle<;e.    N'ellow   SpriuL^s.   <  'liio. 

rin"  political  life  of  Mr.  Mann  had  heen  in  the 
stormy  period  of  the  sla\'er\-  C(*nthct.  lie  (.•s])oused  the 
anti-slaverv  cause  with  the  utmost  viL;or  and  enthnsiasni, 
and  madt'  man\  noted  speeches  and  issued  ])aniphlets  em - 
hodyiuL;  his  arL^ument.s. 

It  needs  no  moralist  to  poiiU  the  lesson  of  the  life 
of  ilorace  Maiui.  It  is  i^t^iod  to  take  its  si^niiicance  into 
oiu"  liearts.  "A  ijreat  intci^rity  makes  us  immortal."  sa\  s 
Fjiierson.  "It  is  not  len.Qlh  of  life  hut  depth  of  life  that 
sii;-nities."  It  is  j^'ood  for  us  all  to  treasure  in  memory 
those  closiuLi"  words  of  that  last  haccalaureate  serniou  d;'- 
livered  at   Antioch   C'olki^e  hy    President   Mann: 

"And  I  heseech  \()U  to  treasure  u\)  in  your  hearts 
these.  m\-  partino-  words:  "I'.e  ashaiued  to  die  till  \o:i 
have  won  some  \ictor\    f(jr  huuianitv." 
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JOSEPH  COOK. 

"L()()kiii|L;  within  ns.  \vc  tiiul  in  coiiscicnci'  an  (.)i)- 
scTvatorx  liii^Iicr  than  tliat  of  ])hysical  science  ever  was, 
from  wliicli  to  ^aze  upon  the  supreme  harmonies  of  tlie 
uni\erse." 

■"After  all.  it  is  tlie  utterance  of  personal  con\ict'.on 
that  serious  men  want.  The  shortest  way  of  coniinj;-  at 
men's  hearts,  and  sometimes  the  shortest  way  of  C(jmin_^- 
at  men's  heads,  is  to  tell  what  you,  jiersonally  willint;-  to 
take  the  leap  into  the  unseen,  arc  dei)endin!';  upon." 

"Let  those  who  are  outside  of  oath-bound  secret 
societies  stay  out.  Stay  out  in  the  naiiie  of  personal 
independvcnce.  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  in  the  name  of 
Christianitv.  To  those  inside  oath-hound  orij^anixa 
tions,  I  say.  come  out  as  patriots;  come  out  as  Chris- 
tians; come  out  as  uumanacled  men." 

The  above  selections  clearly  give  the  trend  of  the 
mind -of  one  who,  in  many  respects,  stands  out  pronii- 
nentlv  as  one  of  the  irreatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  ecu- 
tury. 

Jose])h  Cook  was  born  in  Ticonderoga,  Xew  York, 
Jan.  2(),  1838.  His  early  life  already  showed  remarka- 
ble traits.     Whenever  opportunity  presented  he  bought 
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hooks  of  iiicril,  and  raj^ciiy  iiiado  himself  faniihaf  with 
tlu-ir  i-ontrnls.  At  one  time  he  won  a  prize-,  and  \\a< 
offered  the  choice  hit  ween  a  watch  and  a  cvclo])e(ha. 
Jle  ch(js',  llie  cyclopedia.  lie  entered  \-d\v,  hut  fail- 
iiii;-  heahh  compelled  him  to  leave.  Later  he  entired 
llarvarcl  and  graduated  in  \>^(y^.  Ik'  then  spent  three 
\  ears  at  Andover.  A  license  to  ])reach  was  then  ^ranted 
hill,  ;.nt  he  declined  a  settled  pastorati,'.  lie  visited 
l'.nro])e,  and  in  \^y^  hei^an  his  "I'oston  Monday  Lec- 
tures" on  the  relation  of  reliuion.  scii-nce  and  >ocial  re- 
torm.  These  lectuns,  althoU]L,di  ^iven  at  noon.  <lre\\ 
immense  atiditnces  (,f  more  than  three  thou  .».  '  Tlu  y 
soon  inave  him  a  world-wide  fame,  lie  ^•akv  -ok  the 
])latform,  and  throni;hont  llie  Tnited  S';ai  s  lectured 
upon  his  favorite  themes  of  i)hilosophv,  s^.eHv  and  poli- 
tics. Si  line  of  his  ])rincipal  lectures  wer--,  "  i  )oes  l)eath 
I'jid  All?"  "I'ltimate  America,"  "(lod  ii'  ' '  uural  Law," 
"(A'rtainties  in  Fvelii^ion,"  "'Law  and  Lahor,"  "AIcmIioI 
and  the  Human  P>rain,"  and  "Reli|L,nous  Sii^ns  of  the 
limes."  In  \^Ho  he  hej^an  a  tour  aroiuid  the  world, 
lecturiui;- in  Iuiro])e,  India.  (  hina,  ja])an,  Australia,  an<l 
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with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  favor  abroad  as  at  home. 
]\[r.  Cook's  published  works  are  many.  Thev  have 
had  a  ver\-  wide  circulation,  lie  (Uiuonstrates  clearl\' 
that  science  is  in  harmotu  with  religion  and  the  I'.ihle. 
ih-oken  down  in  health  hv  manv  \ cars  of  intense,  ami 
C(»nstant  ap])lication.  lu-  withdrew  from  the  |)latform  in 
i8(/).  In  his  s])here  |oseph  Cook  ha>  not  met  his  e(|ual. 
Tlie  world,  the  Church,  is  better  for  his  having"  lived. 
I'"ew  men  have  had  a  wider  influence,  a  hrmer  hold,  and 
a  more  commandinj;-  outlook  than  Joseph  (  ook.  I  he 
best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  tliat  he  availed  himself  of 
everx  o])portuuit\  to  ilraw  men.  Ui  it  to  himself,  but  to 
Christ. 
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Xl'.AL    DOW. 

"I  am  wvy  weary,  1  l()n,n"  to  be  free,"  said  ( ieneral 
Xeal  1)<)\\.  1)11  (  >ct<>l)er  J.  iS(j7,  and  peact'fullx  passed 
a\va\  in  liis  ninety-fr.nrtli  year.  Xeal  I  ^ow  was  associated 
in  earlier  \ear>  with  nian\'  reformers,  bnt  there  \\a^  bnl 
one  original  proliil)itionist.  and  he  was  that  one.  Xeal 
Dow  is  rii^lilK  called  the  father  of  i)rohil)ilion.  lie 
spent  his  hoxhood  davs  in  his  f.ilher's  tannery.  1  Wihh'inj.;- 
over  with  enlcrpri.se.  the  lannerv  conld  not  lon,Lr  hold 
him,  and  he  >oon  en,<;a,L;'ed  in  hnsiness  for  himself,  lie 
wa^  snccessfnl  in  a  nnmher  of  l)U^ines>  nndertakinL;s. 
Mimici])al  affairs  interested  him  keenl\,  and  he  .-oon 
made  this  iiUerest  tell.  1  le  ac(inired  fixed  habits  of  read- 
ing;", and  in  this  maimer  and  ihron^h  exiendeil  travel  he 
was  well  informed  on  all  important  subjects.  Me  foni^'ht 
in   the    riiioii   ranks,    wa.s  twice   wounded   in   battle  and 
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sj)fnt  im  >nllis  as  a  priM  uni-  « it'  w  ai-.  I  Ir  sn\  nl  hi-  ^tatr  in 
lii_L;li  official  I'aiiacit  \  .  l)iil  lii>  w  u'ld-w  i<lr  laiiu-  lia>  rmiu' 
tlir()n<;li  Iii>  clianipi' iii>lii|>  <il  tlir  caii^r  <>\  |ir"liiliitii)n. 
Ill' was  t'liri'ihlr  a>  ail  rxinupi  irano  m^  sprakrr.  \\r  \\:\^ 
iiuiud  t'l  l''.ii-lanil  tliirc  liiiio,  ami  •^luiit  ninrc  tliar,  I'Uii- 
\(.ar>.  witliMiit  (.•(Miiprii'-atii  111.  in  a»l\u(.'ar\  i  ii  pr<  tliiliiti' iii 
ill  the  priiuipal  ritir>  dt'  <  ircat   I'.ritaiii. 

In  1S31  111'  \\a>  nia\nr  ni  rmtlaiid  tlir  tir-t  tunc  aii'l 
(Iraftt'il  "A  hill  for  ilu'  sni)i)ri's-i()n  (f  ihinkiiii;  ImnM'.-  and 
lippliiiL;  ^liMp-.'*  Mi->  fiicnds  said  it  \\a^  1'mi  radical  1  • 
pass,  hnl.inidannti'd,  ho  iin-^ciiti'd  it  tn  the  K'L;islaturi',and 
hy  a  powiTl'iil  :~pirili  ill  it-  I'avdT  canard  it  iinchanL^cd. 
I  n  latir  \  i  ars  this  law  hccaiiic  a  part  <  if  the  c<  m^iitutii  in  <  ii' 
the  statr. 

Ills  lifi'  has  l)ci'n  (iiic  IniiL;-  -acrit'ici'  t'or  prohihiiit  in, 
which  he  I'spniiM'd  wluii  drinkini;  wa^  d.ifinrd  indi-<- 
pciisahlc  td  thr  health  and  haiipiiies>  dl'  man.  lii>  ta'-K 
was  to  rcNiT^i'  pnhlic  o]iini()n  and  to  cr\>talli/.e  the  idea'- 
ot"  prohihition  into  the  law  oi'  the  land,  'dli'^  -.tieti^th 
an<l  success  as  a  ri'fonner  were  lar,L;el\  <liu'  to  the  lad 
that  his  /.eal  wa.s  ti'iii])eia'(l  an<l  conti'olled  1)\  a  rare  com 
mon  sense,  and  his  IrJxir  was  characteri/ed  by  a  sweet- 
ness ol  character  which  made  his  conscic^tu-e  \(iid  ot 
offense  toward  <  iod  and  man."'  lie  wa^  an  intimate 
trieiid  of  the  Woman's  ( 'hri-ii;m  lemperance  I'ninn  and 
that  organization  has  for  some  \  ears  (iliser\ed  March  _'o, 
his  l)irtlida\',  in  honor  of  this  in-eat  man.  Me  wielded 
ton.^iu-  and  sword  and  pen  to  smite  the  w  rom;'.  I''.\'er} 
Christian  land  on  the  face  of  the  ^lohe  than!^s  Cod  for 
the  blows  this  hravc  man  struck  at  iiitemj), ranee,  t'or  his 
loyalty  to  ( iod  and  to  his  countr\,  for  his  ])ure  and  conse- 
crated lite  L^ixeii  eiilireh  lii  ]):'oh;l)ition  and  retiM-m  winl.. 
"The  John  the  I'.apti'-t  of  ])!"( ihihitiMii  has  fallen,  hnl  the 
proplu'ts  of  hi'-  baptism  ha\e  i;one  oiit  o\er  .ill  the  earth. 
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JoliX    P..   (iOL'CIl. 

Aiiioni;-  tinipcTaiK'c  workers,  l)()ili  in  Ainorica  aiifl 
in  Enj^land.  there  is  no  nainc  so  widely  known  as  that  of 
Jolin  15.  ( ionj^h. 

I')()rn  in  Xowtiatc,  I'j^nland.  he  early  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, lie  had  no  friends  and  struggled  aj^ainst  poverty  for 
some  years,  at  tunes  not  being  able  to  obtain  work.  .\t 
last,  altlunij^h  receiving-  but  three  dollars  a  week,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  laying-  by  enough  to  send  for  Ins  mother  and 
sister  in  Rngiand.  Tie  was  jx^culiarlv  attached  to  his 
mother,  and  it  was  no  doubt  her  intUience  over  him  tiiat 
restrained  him  and  kept  him  from  the  paths  of  sin  as 
long-  as  she  lived.  Soon  after  their  arrival  he  found  work 
for  his  sister.  They  lived  a  Inunble,  but  happy  life,  until 
both  brother  and  sister  lost  their  i)laces.  .Mthough 
having  struggled  with  ])overty  all  through  life,  they 
w  ire  now  to  learn  what  poverty  and  suffering  among  the 
poor  in  the  large  city  of  Xew  York  meant.     John's  affec- 
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lion    fill"    Iun   iiiniluf   \va>,    Iiowcmm'.    uii\\a\  rrin|L^       It    i> 
>ai(l  that  at  kiu'  tinii'.  wluti  >>Iu'  was  sifk,  \\v  |>a\\iu'(l  lii>, 

t'oal  Id  .Ul^t  fuod  fill-  lU'!'.  SlU'  -(h  )n  >lU'Climl»<.'(l  ti»  tlu* 
M'ciiiitigly  iiKTca>ini;  liar(l>liii»>  that  madi'  ii|)  Ikt  \\\v. 
Sht'  fi'll  (liad  diu'  rvfuiiij^'  whih'  pixpariniL;  thi'ir  >iiiii>lr 
>u|)])«.T.  I'"i:tin  thi>  tiiiK'  fiifth  Mr.  ( 'mui^h  st.'(.'im'd 
to  havi-  ,iL;i\rti  up  all  auihitinii  aii<l  hupi'.  I  lis  cniir  • 
was  rapidly  dow  iiwai<l.  Thr  appetite  for  strnnn  drink 
l)«.\L;aii  to  fasten  ilsrlf  upon  him.  and  soon  it  was  hi> 
master.  i<all\iii,L;  for  a  timf.  hi'  wi»iild  a;^aiii  he  over- 
eome.  until  di'lirium  IriMiuns  fastfiiiMl  itsilf  u])()n  him. 
\  Mv  was  indeed  a  hurden  to  him.  lie  had  ahout  oou 
eludi'd  to  end  it  wluii,  thr<iumh  a  kind  word  spokiii  l>y  a 
voini!;'  man,  Mr.  Stratton.  he  was  induei'd  to  siy.)!  the 
pledge,  and  t:)  niaVe  an  earnest  effort  to  rei;"ain  lost  man- 
hood. .Mthoiis^h  after  that  he  was  ovi-reome  onee  n\\>\ 
yielded  to  his  depraved  appetite,  he  was  induced  1)\  kind 
friends  to  renew  his  pledije.  Me  soon  heeame  a  (hristian. 
and  from  that  time  forth  bej^'an  his  work  in  the  teni 
])eranei'  field.  Althoiij^li  uneducated  he,  with  the  earnest 
aid  of  his  nohle  wife,  succeeded  in  fittin<j^  himself  for  the 
platform,  h'or  a  numher  of  years  he  was  the  ahlest  ami 
most  popular  temperance  orator,  and  1)\  his  elo(|uence 
won  many  thousands  to  sii^ti  the  pled.ne.  He  visited 
I'jimland,  and  was  no  less  esteemed  there  than  in  .\merica. 
I".ver\  where  he  was  met  1)\'  thousands  who  came  to  hear 
him.  The  storv  of  his  sad  life  touched  many  hearts,  and 
his  successful  risinj^-  from  what  seemed  to  he  ho|)eless 
despair  "nspired  many  to  forsake  their  evil  ways  and  to 
aspire  to  noble  manhood.  Mr.  (louuh  did  a  great,  a  re- 
markable \'  ork.  A  kind  word  saved  him  and  made  him 
the  ablest  temperance  orator  of  his  time.  1  f e  (bed  in 
iSS6.  but  the  ini])etus  he  gave  the  temperance  work  i-' 
going  forward  with  increasing  rapidity. 
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(;i-:()R(;i-:  w.  ciiii.DS. 

"If  1  oiiK  could  tiiiisli  a  Cdllc^c  course  and  ilicii 
])roi)al)!\  coniplclc  a  professional  course,  success  would 
he  as^u.red  nie."  says  ilie  averaije  nouul;-  man  of  t')da}. 
Anollier  lliinks  a  "start"  in  business  life  is  all  that  he 
needs.  \\  hile  many  are  thinkinj;-  of  what  they  nii,L;iu 
accomplish  if  circumstances  were  different,  it  is  the  few 
who.  w.ithout  advantaj;cs  and  facilities  possessed  hy 
nian\.  set  to  work  with  brave  and  true  hearts  and.  over- 
cominiL;"  difficulties,  make  themselves  felt  as  leaders  and 
benefactors. 

"Xothini^-  with.ou*  labor"  is  the  mott(j  that  for  many 
vears  nut  the  eye  of  everyone  who  called  at  the  private 
office  (^f  the  proprietor  of  the  "Philadelphia  Le(li;-er." 

bor  i^enerosits  toward  deserving;'  charities,  as  well 
as  toward  all  under  his  employ  in  the  matter  of  wai;\>, 
no  ])ersonai;e  of  the  present  cenltu\v  stand'  out  with 
larL;er  liberal-heart edness  and  with  L,'reater  prominence 
than  docs  that  manl\   tiuure  of  (  It'orLie  \\  .  Lliilds. 
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Horn  .'111(1  raised  in  1 'altiniore.  lie.  afti-r  ser\-inL;  in  the 
I'nited  SlaUs  na\y  for  a  \-ear.  eanie.  when  I'nurtceii 
\  ears  old.  tn  I'hil.adelphia.  with  e<iura,!^-e.  a  read\-  mind 
.and  .a  willinj..';  heart  as  his  eapital  stock,  and  soon  found 
\\(!rk  in  a  bookstore  at  two  dollars  a  week.  In  four  \ear> 
he  had  -a\'ed  eiioui^h  to  open  up  a  little  stoia  for  him- 
self. ,and  when  he  w.as  twent\-one  \  ears  old  he  heeanie 
the  he.ad  of  .a  ])ul)!ishinn'  hou>e.  "Kane's  Arelie  Expedi- 
tion," ])u])lished  i)\  him.  became  a  \er\-  ])opular  \'olume 
;Mid  brought  the  \ounL;-  publi>lu'r  to  the  front  thianci.ally 
and  e\er\-  other  w.a}  .  1  lis  ambition  for  maiu'  \ cars  was  to 
own  and  control  the  'd'ublic  Ledma'i"."'  This  desiri'  wa> 
|L;ralilied  when,  in  1X^4.  Mr.  (  hihk  became  owner  and 
proj)rietoi-  of  this  d.'uK  of  the  ("it\  of  I'rotherh-  Lo\'e. 
lie  <it  once  lowered  the  price  of  the  ]),a])er  ;ind  of  adxei'- 
tisini;".  and  in  a  short  time  doubled  its  subscription.  I  lis 
])aper  became  \-er\'  ]iopul.ar;  the  i)rolit>  of  sonu'  years 
netted  nearly  live  hundred  thous.and  doll.ars. 

lie  always  treated  his  workmen  ^eiierousK.     (  )nce 
hen  the  'r\poi;-ra])liical  I  tiion  >.anctioiie(l  a  redutnion  of 
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erosity  on  the  pari  ol  an  employer  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  his  eni])lo\es.  .and  more  than  ;in\    other  act  of 


us  made  the    n.ame   .and   generous   spirit    of   (  ieoiyoe 
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(  hilds    known    throujuhout    the    woi 
wealth,    his    lame-hearted     liberalit\ 


Id.        luereasiiii^-    in 
knew    no    bounds. 
W  Idle  not  for,^■eUin^■  public  institutions,  his  m>)st  muiiifi 
cent  i^'ifts  were  for  im])ro\in'^"  the  cuk  lit  ions  1  if  the  i)o.  ir'-r 
and  laborin<j-  classes. 
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of  his  fellow-men   stands   unriv.aled. 
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(JUL' XT  TCJLSTUl. 


W'liik'  l\ussia  lias  long  been  a  synonxni  for  despot- 
ism and  ()i)pression,  there  is  associated  with  it  one  name 
that  has  become  lamiliar  in  man\-  lands  as  rejiresentint; 
a  benevolence  remarkal)le  in  thet)r\  and  ])ractice  alike. 
C"onnt  Tolstoi  is  well  known  as  an  anthor,  bnt  better 
known  as  a  man.  lie  is  descended  from  one  of  Knssia's 
oldest  families,  and  before  lie  was  twent\  he  came  intt.> 
possessi(Mi  of  a  large  amomu  of  propi'rty.  His  ideas 
dmMng  his  earl\  life  were  not  ver\-  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  his  class,  althongh  he  so'.)n  showed  a  diN 
position  to  lu-lj)  the  poor  people  living  on  his  estate.  As 
a  yoiuh  'i'olstoi  attended  the  I'niversity  of  Kazan.  an<l 
at  the  age  of  t\\  ent\ -three  he  entered  the  army  and  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  C'ancasns.  He  fonght  in  the 
Ifimean  war.  and  at  its  close  resigned  his  connnission 
and  devoted   himself  to   literatm-e.     <  )ne   of   his   earliest 
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works.  "W  ai'  and  I'cac^ ,"  is  most  apjiraiscd  1)\  Kus- 
.-ians.  It  deals  with  tlic  invasit)n  uf  Knssia  1)\  Xapo-" 
leon.  Another  of  his  most  popnhir  works  is  "Anna 
ixarenina."  Aferedilh  sa\s  Anna  is  the  most  porfectl\' 
depicted  female  eharaet-.T  in  all  fiction.  Since  lu'  hroni^lit 
ont  "Anna  Karenina"  in  iSjf)  Tolstoi  has  ^ivcii  him- 
self nj)  to  social  problems,  with  the  hope  of  sUi)plyin,L;' 
mankind  with  a  better  moral  and  religious  i)hilosophy 
than  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  world.  WitnessiiiL;" 
an  execution,  led  him  to  >tud\'  the  relations  of  i^'overn- 
meiit  and  relij^ion,  with  the  result  that  he  came  to  ailopt 
as  the  i)ractical  creed  of  hi.^  life  the  Sermon  ou  the  A[ount 
in  its  most  literal  meaning;'.  I'"»»llow  in^;'  out  his  princi- 
])le,  he  lives  in  the  most  siin])le  st\le.  lie  and  hi^  fam- 
ily work  with  the  laborers  on  their  farm.  He  learned 
tlu'  trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  t^ixes  much  of  his  time  to 
work  at  the  bench.  I  lis  life  and  words  are  made  a  con- 
slant  protest  aj^ainst  injuslici-  ever\\vln're.  Mis  wealth. 
is  most  freely  shared  with  the  ])oor:  and,  were  lie  left 
free  to  follow  his  own  course,  lu  would  doubtless  be 
ready  to  j.dve  away  all  that  1k'  has.  llis  tine  scholar- 
shi]),  also,  is  dex'oted  to  the  ser\ice  of  others,  and  he  has 
l)een  eiiLjai^ed  in  prep.'irini;"  for  the  common  pi.'oi)le  a  col- 
lection of  the  1)e:t  tlioui;ht  from  the  L^realest  thinkers  of 
.all  times.  Tlie  persecuted  Stundist.s  have  had  his  warm- 
est sympathy,  and  such  is  the  hold  that  he  has  gained 
that  no  one  person,  jirobabb  ,  wields  a  greater  moral  iiitlu- 
eiice  in  Russia  to-da\.  llis  works  are  eagerly  sought, 
and  some  that  ha\e  not  been  published  ha\'e  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  inanuscrii)t  anions;  the  people.  Howcxer  lit- 
tle one  ma\-  aj)prove  n(»t  a  few  of  Tolstoi's  position>,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  stood  for  principles  that 
hitherto  ha\e  been  in  little  daiiL;er  of  beiui;-  too  strono-ly 
cm|)hasi/.ed  either  in   theorx    or  in   practice. 
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"The  ^Mother  of  Mcthndisin"  was  born  in  London 
ill  i()(nj,  and  was  the  youn.yest  child  of  Dr.  Sanuul 
Annesley.  an  ahle  and  prominent  minister,  who  ])ai(l 
ever\-  attention  to  the  education  of  iiis  favorite  dani^hter. 
W'lien  Susanna  was  twenty  years  of  at:'  she  and  her  luis- 
band,  Samuel  Wesley,  a  i^radnate  of  i'"..\eter  College  and 
a  curate  in  J.ondon.  began  married  life  on  an  income 
of  sixtv  pounds  a  year.  The  young  husband  was  a  dili- 
g;cnt  student  and  devoted  to  his  work;  h.is  beautiful  wife,  a 
person  of  fine  manners.  Had  Susanna  \\'esley  not  been 
a  person  of  very  strong  will,  she  could  not  have  ))orne 
all  the  trials,  privations  and  hru-(lshi])s  incident  lo  her 
long-  and  toilsome  life.  Xot  only  did  poveny  often  stare 
tl^"  rapidlv  increasiiig^  family  in  the  face,  but  in  170-' 
theii  n«nii..'  wi  destroyed  by  fire  and  other  troubles  fast 
folliAved.  Mr.  Wesley,  owing-  debts  which  he  could  not 
J  .i\ ,  \'  a.-,  pi  !  'V[.>  prison,  where  he  remained  three  months 
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hcforc  his  friends  sucoccdcd  in  rc'lcasiiii;  liiin.  A  still 
,L;rcatiT  calamity  was  awaiting-  tlu'ni.  In  1709  l^pworth 
Rectory  was  htn'iud  to  the  Ljround.  and  sonic  of  tlic  chil- 
dren narri)\\l\  escaped  with  their  lives.  Their  books, 
which  h;id  heen  jMircdiased  with  <^vvd{  self-denial,  twentv 
ponnds  in  money  and  their  clothing'  were  all  <^(Hie.  A 
m.inth  later  Mrs.  Wesley's  nineteenth  and  last  child  was 
horn.  The  rectorv  was  after  a  time  rebuilt  and  the  scat- 
tered  family  reiim'ted. 

XotwithstandiiiL;  her  manif(tld  household  duties  Mr>. 
W'esk'x  found  time  for  a  \ast  amount  of  literar\  wor]<. 
N'ot  onI\'  did  she  conduct  a  hou.sehold  school  which  sIk- 
^■ontinued  for  t\\ent\-  \  ears,  hut  she  jirepared  three  tcxr- 
hooks  for  the  religious  training"  of  her  children. 

She  also  lu'ld  Sundav  eveniui;'  services  in  the  rec- 
tor\  for  her  (.diildix'n  and  serx'ants.  ()thers  asked  per- 
mission to  come,  and  often  two  hunch'ed  were  present. 

The  letters  she  wrote  lo  her  children  give  some 
insi.glu  into  her  pure  and  nohle  character.  \\'hen  John 
t'utered  S(diool  at  London  main-  letters  ])assed  between 
mother  and  son.  She  advised  what  books  to  read.  ''Imi- 
tati(_)n  of  Ihrist"  and  "Rules  for  I  loly  Liviiiii;  and  Dyinji:^" 
made  lastini;-  iiupressions  U[)on  him.  Wdien  he  was  first 
asked  to  go  to  America  to  preach  the  £?os|  1  he  hesi- 
tated, wishiiiij;-  to  remain  near  his  a.L^ed  moti  r.  When 
lie  consulted  her  she  replied.  "I  lad  I  twenty  S'  s,  I  slunild 
rejoice  were  they  all  so  employed,  thou^di  1  should  never 
see  them  a^g'ain."  W  hat  must  have  been  1  feelings  as 
she  witnessed  the  grand  work  done  bv  'h;-  son  befor*- 
she  was  called  away.  "Children,  as  soon  a-  1  am  released 
sing"  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God,"  was  her  last  uttered 
request.  The  words  of  her  '^on  rh.arles,  "'i  id  buries  the 
workmen,  but  the  wor!-;  go'.s  on."  are  true,  and  though 
this  model  niotlu-r  has  long  since  passed  away,  the  grand 
work  of  lier  sons  still  goe-  f^rwai'd. 
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This  ciiiiiK'iii  ])liilatnlirLi])ist  and  ])rt"iclH'r  of  ihc  Snci- 
cty  of  I-'riends.  whose  active  and  nntirinq-  exertions  in 
the  canse  of  suffering;-  hnniaiiity  were  inii)aralleled  in  one 
of  her  own  sex,  was  ])orn  in  h'ngland  in  1780.  She 
,;^n-ew  np  to  l)e  a  thons^-htfnl  woman,  witli  .qreat  nnisieal 
talent,  and  was  of  a  firm  and  determined  disposition. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  married  Mr.  I'ry  in  1800,  and  tiiir- 
teen  years  afterward  tlie  dephtrable  condition  of  the 
women  imprisoned  at  Xewj^ate  so  attracted  her  atten- 
tion that  she  resolved  upon  visiting;  them,  and  ihns  com- 
menced the  j^reat  philanthropic  work  which  has  canscd 
iier  name  to  be  remembered  with  love  and  ^-ratitnde  by 
so  manv. 
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Aloin-  and  unprotoctrd,  slu'  i.'iU«.'rc'(!  [\\v  part  of  tlie 
I)ris()n  wluTt'  oii'.'  Iniiulrrd  and  si\i\  ni  tlu-  most  di>or- 
(Icrly  were  iniimired,  and  addressed  llieni  with  a  diL;nily, 
power  and  gentleness  wliieli  at  onee  fixed  their  attention. 
She  tlien  read  and  expounded  a  portion  ol"  th''  Scripture, 
many  ni  those  unhajjpy  hi-in^s  liavnij;'  on  tliat  oeca>ion 
heard  the  word  ol"  (  lod  for  the  tirst  time.  To  the^e 
nnt'orttinate  women  :-he  ])ointed  the  wa\  to  a  nol)ler 
and  holier  life,  in  which  Christ's  love  should  constrain 
them  to  '^l\v  up  their  sinful  wa\s.  She  in>tituti'd  a 
school  within  the  prison  wall^;  ]iro\ided  work  for  the 
wonu'u  and   the  mean>  of  Christian  instruction. 

The  almost  innnediate  result  was  order,  sohriet}  and 
neatness  in  the  place  of  the  riot,  licentiousness,  idleness 
and  tilth  which  had  previousl}  prevailed.  i'Or  the  relief 
of  women  in  foreij.;!!  pri.sons  slu-  made  frecjuent  conti- 
nental journeys.  She  also  intereste  i  In '"self  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  the  advancement  oi  I'ducation  and  the 
distribution  f  tracts.  To  the  ])0()r  and  hel]'»lcss  her  chai- 
ities  were  unbounded.  In  her  journal  she  writes:  "1 
love  to  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  to  pour  wine  and 
oil  into  the  wounds  <  .f  tlu'  alllicted;  there  is  a  lu\in-\  in 
feeling  the  heart  l;1ow,  whether  it  be  with  joy  or  sorrow." 
Xot  only  did  Mrs.  l'r\  visit  the  F.nij^lish  prisons,  but 
she  made  her  way  to  the  jails  and  refn^es  of  Holland, 
dermany  and  h'rance.  and  by  her  inthience  caused  a 
great  improxement  in  the  bodily  and  mental  condition 
of  the  prisoners  there,  .\fter  thirt\  \ cars  of  incessant 
labor  among  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  classes  of 
societv ,  this  noble  woman  jiassed  awav  to  her  well-earned 
rest  in  1845.  l^oon  after  her  death  a  ])ublic  met'ting 
was  held  in  London  for  establisliing,  as  the  best  monu- 
ment to  lu'r  memor\ ,  "Tlie  ITi/abeth  h'r\-  Uefnge."  for 
afTording  temporar\-  food  rmd  shelter  to  destitute  wonn  n 

on  their  disciiarge  from  metropolitan  prisons. 
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IIAkRlI-.T  ni-.l-.ClIF.R  STOWf-:, 
To  llic  parsonaj^H'  at  Litchticid,  ('oim..  there  came 
with  the  roses  a  haby  qirl  June  14.  iSii,  the  seventh 
ehihl  of  Rev.  J.Aiiian  and  Ixoxatma  l>eechcr.  Slie 
received  tht'  best  "i  training'  and  care  for  five  years,  when 
a  sliadow  fell  n])on  the  household,  as  eit^ht  little  children 
gathered  aroinid  the  bedside  of  their  dying  mother 

When  she  was  twelve  \ears  old  her  sister  Catharine 
built  the  Hartford  I'eniale  Seminary,  where  Harriet  soon 
became  a  ])U|)il-teacher.  Xine  years  later  her  father  bc- 
lame  the  president  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
at  C/incinnati.  Catharine  and  Harriet  accompanied  hin:. 
and  here  the  sisters  opened  another  school.  In  r8^s'^ 
Harriet  Reechcr  married  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  the  professor 
of  r)ibliral  criticism  in  the  seminarx ,  a  learned  and  able 
man. 

Meantime  the  (juestion  of  slavery  was  agitating  the 
minds  of  ("hristian  peojile.     .Slaves  lied  into  the  free  states 
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;m(l  were  lu'l])C(l  into  Canada  by  moans  (»!'  llic  I'ndrr- 
i^round  Railway.  'I'lu'  I"n,u;itivo  Slave  T.aw  was  limit in.i;' 
I'olori'd  |)rnj)lc  and  scndini;  tlicm  hack  iiit<»  •^crvitndc. 
^frs.  St'iwc  was  hiltcrly  opjjoscd  to  >lavc'ry  and  oijcncd 
luT  house  to  (.-oloriMl  rhildrcn.  whom  sht'  tau^j^ht  as  h<  r 
own.  (  "oiihl  she  not  do  somcthiiii;'  lor  tliis  oppre^seil 
race? 

The  patteiii  of  I'nele  'I'om  havin^i;'  formed  itself  in 
hiT  mind,  the  tlrsl  chapter  was  sent  to  the  "X'ational  h'.ra" 
in  W'a.sliinLiton,  in  April.  1S5  i .  and  the  last  in  April.  1S3J, 
■■.*^he  had  j)ni  her  lifehlood.  her  j)ra\ers  and  her  tear> 
into  (he  work;  _\  et  >he  had  no  reason  to  know  that  her 
labors  were  to  fmd  response  in  the  world."  .\s  the  story 
neared  completion  Mr.  jewett.  of  I'oston.  olTert'd  to  pub 
lisli  it.  and  both  publisher  and  author  were  surprised  at 
the  result.  Three  thousand  coi)ies  were  sold  the  tlr^t 
(lav  of  publication  and  over  three  hundrecl  thousan<l  the 
first  Near.  In  F.niiiand  more  th.an  thirty  editions  appeared 
in  le>s  than  si.\  months.  One  writer  says,  "It  added 
ihousands  of  soMiers  to  the  I'nion  arm  v.  It  hastetUMl 
emancipation  in  I'razil  and  Russia,  and  has  stirred  to  pas- 
sionate fer\t>r  the  hearts  (»f  "(Alba  I.ibre.'"  The  sale  o'' 
"lAicle  Tom's  Cabin"  ha.s  not  ceased.  (Alber  books  fol- 
low, ed,  most  of  which  have  been  widel}'  read.  Her  suiii- 
mer  re>idence  in  Ilartforcl,  Comi.,  has  l)een  visited  by 
tiiousands  who  honr;red  the  noble  wom:i.!i  and  i^ifted 
author.  At  this  home  on  July  i.  1896.  thi>  remarkable 
woman,  whose  life  h.ad  l)een  an  inspiration  to  poet^, 
artists,  statesmen  and  refc)rmers,  ([uietly  1)reatlied  her  last. 
Her  husband  and  some  of  her  children  had  preceded  her, 
and  she  said,  'T  am  more  interested  in  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  than  thi^.  though  tliis  still  has  its  pleasures." 
''Her  life  is  l)Ut  another  confirmation  of  th''  well-known 
fact  that  the  best  work  t)f  the  world  is  done,  not  bx  loiter- 
ers, but  !))■  those  whose  hearts  and  hands  :u-e  full  of 
duties." 
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Loiii;-  aitrr  tlic  tciiipcraiict.'  reform  has  hccoiiU'  a  inat- 
\vv  of  past  liistorv,  loii^-  after  the  "Woman  Qiu'stion'"  has 
broui^ht  ahdut  the  e(Hi;ihty  of  men  and  women,  political 
social  and  financial .  the  r.amc  of  h'rances  W'illard  will  he 
remcm])cre(l,  not  only  as  one  who  led  a  c^reat  movemeiu. 
1)nt  as  one  who  ,<;ave  her  life,  her  talent,  her  entimsiasm, 
to  make  the  world  wider  for  women  and  better  for  luiman- 
ity. 

Uorn  m  ("hnrchville.  X.  \'..  iS^*;.  and  l)i"ouj;ht  n])  on 
a  farm  in  W  isconsin.  Miss  W'illard  retained  all  throns^di 
jier  life  the  wholesome,  hreezv  atmosphere  of  those  early 
days,  (iraduatinj;"  from  Xorthwestern  Female  C"olle,i::e, 
V.vanston.  in  iS^c;.  serving-  in  tnrn  as  professor  of  natnral 
science  in  her  Alma  Mater  and  principal  of  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  spendins;-  two  years  in  foreii^n  travel  and 
stmly,  then  three  years  as  dean  of  the  Woman's  Colle,q;e, 
J-\anston.  ill.,  she  left  her  profession  in   iS/j  to  identify 
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iKTSflt"  with  tlu'  W  uiiiaii's  (  liri>ii;in  TriuiK  raiHT  I 'ni"ii 
Til  i«^7<)  >-lu'  \\:i^  I'k'Cti'il  |n\'si<K'nl  mi'  iliat  i  »ru;am/aiiMii, 
and  for  tiiiu'tfi'ii  ,>;u(.T>>i\t.'  vi'ar^  Mixrd  with  >\\c\\  t'a\(U' 
and  ada])tahiHt\  that  \]cv  fi'-rK'cti<  >n>>  w  <  tr  alwa\-  prarti 
(.■a!l\  titiatiitii"  Ills.  i''(»r  ti'ii  \raf>  until  hi  i-  drath  in  iSi)S 
slu'  was  pfc'^idciit  III'  the  \\<trld'>  (  hri>tian  rrniprfancr 
I  'iiiim 

h"ratuH>  \'..  W  iUard  was  a  ^rrat  h  adii .  and  witli  irf.-- 
si>tihlc  chann  drrw  tc  hriM'h'  r\in  liiosi.'  who  had  n<»t 
the  01  ini-a.m'  to  i'mIIuw  hn-.  At  tlu'  hast  citnvi'ntioii  at 
which  shr  prcsi(K'(I  in  I'.nft'alo  in  iJ^<)7.  when  ih.rc  was 
(h»nht  as  t(»  whiihrr  ihr  (hht  of  the  national  hnildinL;, 
"Thv  'rcin])l(.',"  ci)iihl  he  paid,  ^he  ckctritkd  thr  roiivm- 
tion  h\  hcf  fai"iu'>t  words,  and  lia<l  shr  lisi'd  tn  cai'fv  <ini 
Ikt  plans,  wonhl  have  cleared  awa\  the  deht  in  her  lii"t_\- 
iiintli  year  dedicated  to  that  work. 

Miss  W'illard  was  a  i^iant  anions  hei-  >i\.  She  had 
all  the  acconipli>hnients  that  a  woman  could  a>k  iDr:  had 
Christ  in  her  heart  and  a  love  I'or  all  mankind.  A.^  a  con- 
versationalist she  had  few  superiors,  "ller  reasoning,'- 
was  linninons  and  homely;  her  illustrations  full  of  po^'trv 
and  humor:  her  pathos  a>  natural  as  tears  to  a  child." 

Oucen  C'koi)atra  with  her  heautx.  the  (jueen  of 
Slieha  with  her  wisdom,  (Jueen  l-'dizabeth  with  her  henev- 
olence  and  Queen  \  ictoria  with  her  li'oodness — eaidi  of 
these  had  some  characteristic  worthx  of  admiration,  hut 
in  I'ranccs  Willard.  the  "Uncrowned  Queen  of  .\m.erica," 
all  these,  toi:;^cthcr  with  e\-ery  nohle  and  lovely  trait  of 
Cliristian  womanhood,  hlendcd. 

\>ry  truly  chx'S  Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman  sa\,  'A\'hen 
the  temperance  reform  emerp^es  from  the  shadowland  of 
unpopularity  and  asserts  its  practicability  ujx^n  the  sunlit 
hilltops  of  triumphant  victory,  and  its  hour  draweth  near 
— then,  hrij^ht  and  oloii.ms  amon<4  all  who  ha\e  dared 
and  achieved  will  stand  in  i,:[olden  letters  of  light  thi'  name 
of  our  Frances  Willard," 
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TRAITS  Ol.'   CUAKACTEK. 


LADY   HENRY   SOMERSKT. 

Sonic  thirty  years  a^o  Lady  Isabel,  then  a  pretty 
little  .q'irl  oi  seven,  was,  on  a  pnhlic  occasion,  taken  to  the 
palace  of  the  Oneen.  After  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  she  was  attracted  by  the  royal  seat,  and  clambering 
in,  she  sat  down.  When  the  Queen  came  she  smiled  to 
see  a  pretty  damsel  dressed  in  white  sitting  in  state  in  the 
chair  of  majesty.  As  she  reached  the  seat  she  said  pleas- 
antly, "This  is'little  Isabel." 

Fourteen  years  later,  when  Lord  Henry  vSomerset. 
a  voungcr  son  of  the  Beaufort  family,  and  already  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  pressed  his  suit.  Lady  Isa- 
bel became  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  Although  in  society 
and  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  was  not  a  worldly  woman. 
She  loved  solitude  and  could  not  have  found  a  more  se- 
cluded Patmos  than  that  which  WL'lcomed  her  at  East- 
nor  Castle,  and  at  this  delightful  place  Lady  Henry 
retired  to  study,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  training  of 
her  onlv  son,    ,]io  is  as  devoted  t(j  her  as  she  is  to  him. 
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She  started  a  small  tcmi)crancc  society  in  the  vilhij^e  and 
her  first  speech  was  deHvered  to  the  vilU'ij^ers  in  a  Httle 
schDuh^uuni  close  to  the  castle  j^^'ites.  That  was  the  first 
decided  step  that  led  her  to  the  prl'sidcvicv  of  the  most 
active  temperance  society  in  F.nL;land. 

It  was  abont  this  time  that  she  read  Miss  W'illard's 
tribute  to  her  sister  Mary.  " Nineteen  lieautifiil  \'ears." 
iier  first  visit  to  America  was  mainly  for  the  pnri)Ose  of 
becoming  accjuainted  with  Miss  W'illard  and  to  under- 
stand from  her  the  principles  upon  which  she  had  organ- 
ized the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  I'nion.  nf  whicli 
she  had  long  been  president.  Xot  onlv  did  she  find  in 
Miss  W'i'lard  a  sister  beloved,  but  she  was  welcomed  to 
the  heart.  the  best  people  from  Maine  to  California. 
She  made  p,ood  use  of  her  time.  She  attended  MoodCs 
school  for  evangelists,  tcjok  part  in  editing  the  ■"Cnion 
Signal."  addressed  public  meetings  .-.nd  acclimatized  her- 
self as  an  .\mcrican  more  rapidly  than  any  luiglish  noble 
has  ever  done  before.  Lad\  Henry,  who  has  givtti 
twelve  years  of  constant  activity  to  temperance  work,  was 
elected  president  of  the  liritish  Woman's  Temperance 
Association  in  1891.  which  office  she  held  for  nearly  seven 
years,  when  ill-health  compelled  her  to  lay  it  down. 

I'^rances  Willard  says:  "Lady  Henry  has  a  gift  of 
eloquence  in  sjK'aking  that  has  made  her  the  foremost 
woman  orator  of  her  time  and  a  gift  of  writing  that  has 
been  characterized  in  terms  of  highest  commendation  b\ 
literary  experts;  to  crown  all  these  she  has  a  tender  faith 
and  spirituality  irradiating  all  ln-r  daily  life  and  a  humor 
so  rare  that  they  are  ])erlia]-)s  the  first  i|ualitirs  noted  on 
meeting  her.  'fhe  misfortune  of  losing  lur  through  over- 
work from  the  white-ribbon  army  in  I'ligland  is  greater 
than  anv  otlier  we  have  yet  sustained."  In  closing  Iut 
letter  of  resigiiati<in  to  the  "Ih-itisli  Wonu-n."  Lady 
Henry  (juotes  the  pathetic  couplet — " 

■•My  liaU'  (la\  N  wniU  i>  dniic.  and  I  his  U  nil   niy  pa  it, 
'r()i,M\('a  patii'iii  (ioil  m\  iiaticiii  licari." 
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1' L( ) i< i>: X c !•:  x i( ; n T I X ( ; A l i:. 

Xot  OIK'  j^t'iicral  of  tlu'  Crimean  War  on  citlier  side 
can  be  named  by  one  person  in  a  liun(h"ed.  Tlie  one 
name  that  rises  instantly,  when  tliat  carnival  of  pestilence 
and  blood  is  sni;\i;ested.  is  that  of  one  of  tlu'  foremost 
names  in  modern  philanthro])y.  a  noble  yoiinii^  woman. 
Morencc  Xiyi^htinoale.  who  robbed  war  of  mnch  of  its 
terror  and  brouj;ht  consolation  and  relief  t(j  thousands  of 
suffering'  and  nej^lected  ones. 

h'lorcnce  Xightini;;ale  was  born  in  1823  at  I'lorence. 
Italy.  Highly  educated  and  brilliantly  accomplished, 
she  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to  the  alleviation 
of  sufferini;-,  which,  in  1S44,  led  her  to  jj^ive  attention  to 
the  condition  of  hospitals.  She  visited  and  inspected 
civil  and  militar\  hosi)itals  all  over  luir(.)])e;  studied  the 
system  of  nursiiio-  and  manag-ement  carried  out  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris;  and  in    1851   went  into  training  as  a 
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nurse  ill  an  institution  in  <  Icnnany.  (  )n  Ikt  return  to 
]'jii^lan(l  she  jjiit  into  tliorough  workiiiji;-  order  the  sani- 
tarium for  i^overnesses  in  Lonilon.  In  1S54  war  was 
declared  with  Russia,  and  a  i5ritisli  army  of  J5.()(H)  men 
sailed  to  the  east.  The  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Alma. 
foui;ht  September  20.  were  sent  to  hospitals  hastilx  pre- 
pared on  the  i)Osporus.  These  hospitals  were  soon 
crowded  and  their  unhealthy  condition  became  a])parent 
in  a  rate  of  mortality  suri:)assinj^  that  of  the  fiercest  battle. 
In  this  crisis  I'lorence  Xi<rhtinfrale  offered  herself  as  or- 
.i^anizer  of  a  nursing  department.  She  was  [j^ladly  ac- 
cepted, and  within  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  offer  she 
departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constantinople 
on  the  day  of  the  second  battle.  She  found  the  ward> 
filled  with  more  than  two  thousand  patients,  soon  aus^- 
mented  by  the  wounded  of  the  second  battle.  Her  devo- 
tion to  the  sufferers  was  remarkable.  Several  times  she 
stood  for  twenty  consecutive  hours  in  order  to  see  them 
provided  with  the  re(|uisites  of  their  condition.  She 
clearly  saw  that  the  frightful  mortality  was  caused  by  the 
l)ad  sanitary  arrangements,  and  with  incessant  labor  and 
devotion  set  about  to  improve  them.  Several  times  she 
was  prostrate  with  fever,  but  refused  to  leave  her  post. 
and,  on  lier  recovery,  remained  until  tlie  war  ended.  She 
had  saved  the  life  and  health  of  many  a  soldier,  but  the 
physical  and  mental  strain  was  too  much  for  her  frail 
bcxly.  She  returned  to  England  after  the  war.  and  was 
honored  by  all.  She  had  made  the  sacrifice  at  the  e\- 
])ense  of  her  own  health,  destined  to  spend  her  remain- 
ing years  as  an  invalid  in  her  home  in  iMigland.  lUit 
even  in  her  home  her  active  mind  was  not  idle.  She  has 
written  a  number  of  volumes  on  nursing  and  hospital  re- 
form. It  is  but  just  to  say  that  through  her  efforts  the 
hosi)ital  systems  of  all  nations  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 
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GRACE  DARLING. 

l"'rom  a  liuniblc  stati(Hi  in  life,  acting  well  her  part 
in  it,  Grace  Darling,  who  on  one  occasion  manifested 
some  of  the  highest  c|nalities  of  hnman  nature,  was  for 
this  reason  respected  and  admired  by  persons  of  every 
rank,  and  ac(iuired  a  celebrity  which  spread  over  the- 
greater  part  (jf  the  civilized  world. 

A  daughter  of  William  Darling,  a  lighthouse  keeper, 
her  residence  on  Longstone  Island  during  her  girlish 
years  and  till  the  time  of  her  death  was  constant,  there 
being  only  occasional  visits  to  the  coast.  She  is  described 
as  having  been  remarkable  for  a  retiring  and  somewhat 
reserved  disposition.  She  had  reached  her  twenty-sec- 
ond year  when  the  incident  occurred  by  which  her  name 
has  been  rendered  so  famous. 

A  vessel,  having  on  Ix^ard  sixty-three  persons,  on  a 
voyage  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was  wrecked  in  a  terrible 
storm  near  the  Longstone  lighthouse.  Nine  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  l^etaken  themselves  to  the  windlass  in  the 
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fore  part  of  the  vessel  as  a  place  ui  .safety,  and  here  ihey 
remained  till  dayl)reak. 

At  the  lii^ditlujuse.  nearly  a  mile  away,  ihrons^h  the 
dim  mist,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  fii^ures  of  these  suf- 
ferers were  seen  clinj^infj^  to  the  wreck.  To  have  braved 
the  perils  of  that  terrible  passage  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  nerves  of  the  strongest  man,  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  errand  of  mcrcv  being  undertaken  through  the- 
strength  of  a  woman's  arm?  At  the  sc)licitation  of  Grace 
Darling,  a  boat  was  launched,  father  and  daughter  en- 
tered in,  each  taking  an  oar.  and  bv  the  exertion  of  great 
nuiscular  power  the  boat  was  carried  up  the  rock  and 
the  nine  sufferers  were  rescued.  Their  feeling  of  delight 
at  the  approach  of  the  boat  was  clKinged  into  a  feeling  of 
amazement  when  they  became  aware  that  one  of  their 
deliverers  was  a  woman. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Clrace  Darling's  life  are 
soon  told.  The  (\i^cd  she  had  done  wafted  her  name  over 
all  Europe.  The  lonely  lighthouse  became  the  center 
of  attraction  to  thousands,  including  many  who  testified 
by  su1)stantial  tokens  the  esteem  with  which  they  re- 
garded the  young  heroine.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
Xorthumberland  presented  her  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
she  always  wore  when  visitors  came.  Tier  name  was 
applauded  amongst  all  ranks;  p(~)rtraits  of  her  were  sought 
for,  but  amidst  this  applause  Grace  Darling  did  not  for- 
get the  modest  dignity  which  became  her  sex  and  static )n. 
The  flattering  testimonials  simply  produced  in  her  mind 
a  feeling  of  wonder  and  grateful  j)leasure. 

The  grasp  of  death  was  fastened  upon  her  before  the 
plaudits  of  her  noble  deed  had  died  away.  She  was  never 
heard  to  complain  during  her  i^'ness,  but  exhibited  the 
".itmost  Christian  resignatit)n  tlirougliout,  and  on  the  joth 
of  October,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  she  resigned 
her  spirit  without  a  murmur. 
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KATE   STIF.LLFV. 

W'c  honor  tliosc  who  in  the  face  of  dang'er  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  are  incited  to  deeds  of  daring,  but 
the  heroism  of  the  l)attle-field  is  not  of  the  highest  order; 
tliey  who  elevate  their  fcliow-men — who  save  tliem — are 
tlie  most  valiant.  The  best  men  and  women  have  given 
themselves  for  others  without  thought  of  fame  or  honor. 

Women,  cjuite  as  capable  of  endurance  as  men.  have 
es])ecially  distinguished  themselves,  in  missionary  and 
])hilanthropic  enterprises,  many  of  wliom  have  toiled  and 
suffered,  not  for  gorgeous  glory,  but  for  something  higher 
find  better  than  the  world  can  give. 

St)metimes  a  sini^le  act  of  bravery,  resulting  in  the 
saving  of  many  lives,  has  distinguished  an  individual 
otlu-rwise  obscure  and  unknown. 

Such  an  instance  is  ft)und  in  the  adventure  of  Miss 
Kate  Shelley  of  Iowa,  to  whom  the  Legislature  of  the 
Svate  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  bravery. 
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As  it  was  f^rowin^LT  dark  on  July  6,  i8Si,  a  severe 
storm  caused  the  Des  Moines  river  to  rise  six  feet  in  a 
single  hour.  Looking;  from  her  window,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Honey  Creek  railroad  l)ridj;e.  this 
j^drl  of  fifteen  saw  throui^h  the  darkness  a  locomotive 
headlight  and  a  moment  later  saw  it  drop.  "(^h.  mother, 
the  freight  train  has  g(ine  down."  she  exclaimed,  and 
(juickly  springing  up,  slu',  with  trembling  hand,  reached 
for  the  lantern,  and,  knowing  that  the  express  train  would 
soon  be  due.  rushed  out  into  the  darkness  and  in  a  pitiless 
storm  undertook  the  perilous  task  of  giving  due  warning. 
J'inding  that  the  Hood  was  already  far  above  all  path.^ 
and  roadways,  she  climbed  up  the  steep  bUitif  to  the  track, 
tearing  her  clothing  and  lacerating  he?"  t1esh  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. A  ])art  of  the  bridge  >till  remained,  and  as  she 
swung  her  lantern  and  called  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
there  was  a  faint  answer  from  the  engineer  below,  who 
had  crawled  up  on  some  of  the  broken  timbers.  She  was 
urged  by  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  nearest  station,  to 
warn  the  exjiress  train  of  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 

To  reach  the  station  it  was  necessarv  for  her  to  cross 
the  high  trestle  bridge  across  the  Des  Moines  river,  about 
500  feet  in  length.  As  she  i)uts  iier  foot  ui)on  it  the  wind 
blows  out  her  lantern  and  she  camiot  see  a  foot  ahead, 
save  when  the  dazzling  lightning  outlines  the  bridge  and 
the  seething  waters  beneath.  This  child,  with  a  heroine's 
heart,  drops  down  upon  her  knees,  and  though  her  cour- 
age almost  fails,  she  crawls  from  tie  to  tie  across  the 
trestle.  At  last  she  has  reached  the  shore,  and  (piickly 
flying  to  the  station,  lur  story  is  told  in  breathless  haste, 
and  she  falls  unconscious  to  the  Hior;  but  the  warning- 
was  given  in  time  to  stop  the  fain  and  scores  of  i)recious 
lives,  carried  by  the  train,  soon  learned  of  the  heroine 
whose  courage  had  saved  them  from  a  watery  grave. 
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MRS.  AXX    II.  jri)S<  )\. 

Since  tlic  l)C'L;inniii^-  of  modern  niission.s  tlurc  lia^ 
never  been  a  more  trying;  experience  of  a  niissionarv  than 
that  of  Ann  Ilasseltine  Judson;  and  no  story  of  mission- 
ary life  is  more  painfnily  affecting-  than  the  record  of  her 
short  career.  She  was  naturally  of  a  quick,  eneri^etic 
disposition,  apt  to  learn,  sensitive  and  extremely  sympa 
thetic,  develoi)inii;-  into  womatdiood  in  the  cheerful  sui"- 
rounding"s  of  a  Xew  I'Jijj^land  home. 

In  i8iJ  she  was  married  to  Adoniram  Judson,  and 
sailed  to  India.  Shortly  after  arrivini;-  at  Calcutta  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  They  went  lirst  to 
the  Isle  of  I'rance,  but  were  obliij^ed  to  fly  to  Rani^oon, 
where  they  at  once  bei^^an  the  study  of  the  laui^uage.  For 
three  years  they  worked  here  in  (|uietness,  and  thou.ii^h 
their  life  was  lonely,  hard  and  trying,   yet  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  \  iar>  tliat  inllnwcd.  this  poriocl  soi'tiK'd 
aitn^a'thcr  •Uli^Iitliil.  in  iSjj  she  ri'turm-d  to  AtiU'rica, 
when-  she  rc'iiiaincd  oik  \car.  writiuj;'  and  s|)cakinj.;  in 
hc'iiah'  of  r.iirina  >o  (.iTicliially  that  a  j^n-at  iinpulsi'  was 
.L,Mvt'n  to  till-  work.  Soon  aftiT  her  ix-tuni  thf\  wore  or- 
dered to  Ava,  and  in  May.  iS_q.  the  storm  hurst  upon 
them  when  ( Ireal  I'.ritain  dechired  war  aj;ainst  I'lirma. 
Kanj.;o()ii  \\:'s  taken  and  Mi.  jnds(.n  was  thrown  into 
prison.     Mrs.    |nd>oii   her>eh*  was  pUiccd   under    j^uard. 

'i'he  liorrois  ol'  that  time  have  no  i)arallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mo<lern  mis>i()ns.  h'or  more  than  eij^hteen 
months  Mrs.  judson  was  ah>ne.  unprolecteck  in  the  midst 
of  an  infuriate«d  peiipK',  miahle  at  times  to  keep  track  (»f 
her  luishand,  so  suddv-nly  woidd  he  he  taken  from  phaec 
to  j)lace.  She  made  lonj.;"  joiu'neys  to  fmd  liim,  and  when 
successful,  woiihl  j;c)  to  the  prison  once  or  twice  a  da\, 
to  carry  food  and  mechcine. 

The  Knu^hsli  arm\  was  at  hist  .successful.  Their 
troid)les  censed  and  lhe>  removed  to  Amherst,  where 
they  were  under  i'ritish  protection. 

Hut  such  a  life  was  too  hard  for  a  delicate  woman, 
thoutrli  ever  so  heroic.  ihe  lomr  strain  liad  so  e\- 
hausted  Mrs.  Judson's  streni^^th  that  she  slowly  sank  to 
her  death.  Even  the  comfort  of  hvr  luisband's  presence 
was  denied  her  at  the  last. 

Slie  died  ( )ctol)er  24.  iSj().  and  was  l)urie(l  at  Ani- 
iierst.  with  civil  and  military  honors,  and  a  monument 
from  America  marks  the  jurave. 

"Tier  name  will  he  remembered  in  Ijurnia  when  the 
paj^odas  of  ^lautama  shall  have  fallen:  when  the  spires  of 
Christian  temples  shall  mleam  aloni;-  the  Trrawaddy  and 
wlien  the  '(loKUn  ("it\"  shall  have  lifted  up  iier  gates  to 
lei  tlie  KiuL;-  of  ( ilory  in."  The  story  of  the  thirteen  years 
slie  spent  in  lUunia  has  moved  the  hearts  of  scores  of 
American  wonun  to  L;ive  the  best  of  their  lives  to  the 
service  which  she  chose  above  all  otiiers. 
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GKACE  Wliniv 

Of  those  who  have  ^ivcn  their  Hves  to  Africa,  per- 
haps none  have  made  y^reater  sacrifices  and  more  Ijeauti- 
fnlly  exliihited  the  spirit  of  C'liristian  heroism  than  (irace 
W'liite.  M  our  re{inest.  Rev.  C.  Xushaum.  of  Winfiehl. 
Kansas,  lias  kindly  furnished  u^  with  the  following; 
sketcli. 

Miss  Grace  White  was  born  in  iS6,^  She  came  with 
her  parents  to  southwestern  Kansas  when  alxjut  thirteen 
years  of  age.  I'rom  childhood  she  was  original  in 
thought  and  careful  in  all  her  ])lans.  During  her  school 
days  her  associates  were  among  the  unfortunate  and 
friendless  pupils,  for  whom  she  always  had  a  word  of 
cheer  and  comfort.  She  was  a  Christian  from  early  child- 
hood, but  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  slie  was  led  to  know 
that  it  was  her  privilege  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  power,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  her  heart  she 
entered  into  this  experience.     Tlie  victory  was  complete, 
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ami  111  tliai  limir  >lu  'k-dicalcd  Ii-.tmIi  t<»  »  md  ijid  ln^ 
sirvicc.  She  was  a  stroiij^  friend  of  iIk'  cnlnn-d  [noplr 
and  was  not  loii^  in  dccidiiii;  to  ^o  to  tlir  niorr  nr<;hit(.<I 
in  Africa.  Wlirn  tlioronj^lily  oonvim-rd  tliat  ( iod  was 
callin^^  lii-r  to  that  dark  land  of  diatli.  she  hastih  inadi- 
all  arrangc'tneiits  and  started,  in  iS(;i  for  her  lii-ld  of 
iahor.  a  mission  station  in  Liberia.  When  she  arrived 
.she  was  met  hy  a  nnniher  of  the  trihe  to  whom  she  wa-. 
sent,  who  threatened  to  kill  her  at  once.  She  calmly  told 
them  that  she  was  sent  of  (iod  to  do  tl.eni  and  tlu-ir  chil- 
dren ,L,^(jod.  and  she  proposed  to  stay  there  until  (iod  told 
her  to  leave.  I'or  fifteen  montiis  she  labored  alone  at 
Uarraka  station,  when  her  sister  Anna  carnl'  to  help  lur: 
thronj.,di  darkness  and  disa])pointment,  danj.,a'r  and  death, 
they  worked  toj^ether.  until  .Anna  was  comi)elled  to  re- 
turn home  for  a  rest. 

With  firm  faith  in  (iod,  (iracc  remained  at  her  posi . 
She  knew  that  Tiod  was  usherinj.^  in  a  better  day.  which 
slie  was  permitted  to  see  before  her  translation.  She  had 
an  intense  lovo  for  her  a^tjed  parents  and  her  home  in  this 
country.  Once  when  recoverinj^'  from  a  severe  attack 
of  fever,  and  conscious  of  her  surroundinjj^s.  her  eyes 
cau<.;ht  sij^ht  of  a  buikdi  of  pansies.  Slu^  said,  with  tears. 
"How  they  make  nu  think  of  mother."  .She  desired  to 
make  her  home  visit  in  i8(j6.  but  as  there  was  no  one  to 
take  licr  place,  she  refused  to  take  the  rest  she  needed. 
On  the  return  of  her  sister  Anna,  Grace  was  urj^ed  to 
return  to  .America,  for  a  short  time,  at  least;  but  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  come,  feeling-  that  God  wanted  her 
there.  In  T^eccmbcr,  18(^6,  she  took  tlic  fever,  and  in  a 
short  time  God  took  her  to  himself  and  her  eternal  re- 
ward. Thus  another  martyr  is  added  to  the  .threat  h^i^^ 
list  who  are  amonj^  the  redeemed  and  blood  washed. 
Truly  her  works  will  follow  her.  and  many  thousands  will 
rise  up  in  the  eternities  to  call  her  blessed. 
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MRS.  AMANDA   SMITH. 
Iwincrly  a  Slave. 

^^'hcn  the  Lord  makes  up  his  jewels  his  choice  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  white  race  alone.  The  truth  oi 
this  statenv  nt  is  exemplified  in  Amanda  Smith,  who  was 
horn  in  slavery,  at  Long  Green.  :\Laryland,  in  1837.  She 
was  redeemed  by  her  father,  Samuel  Berry.  She  had  no 
-,  )rldly  wealth,  but  a  legacy  that  was  far  better,  parents 
and  a  grandmother  who  were  truly  pious.  Her  mother, 
i'dieriting  the  spirit  oi  pra^  er.  was  a  woman  of  great  faith 
and  moral  courage;  and  these  qualities  descended  to  th," 
third  generation. 

In  1859  she  was  married  to  J.  II.  Smith,  a  local  dea- 
con of  the  M.  E.  Church,  who  died  ten  years  later;  of  her 
five  children,  only  one  daughter  survives,  and  as  she  is 
married.  Mrs.  Smith  is  free  from  family  claims.  She 
dates  her  conversi(Mi  to  March    17.   iS^r^'and  from  that 
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(la\  to  tliis  has  never  (loiihted  tliat  slio  was  foroivcti. 
Twelve  \ears  later,  iiiuler  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Tnskip, 
she  reeeived  a  wonderful  hajnisni  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ever  after  was  an  exponent  of  that  "full  salvation" 
preaehed  hv  John  Wesley,  of  whom  she  is  a  faithful  dis- 
eiple.  The  Lord  soon  afterward  led  her  into  i)ul)lie  life, 
and  her  power  as  an  evanjj^clist  became  so  widely  known 
and  appreciated  that  ^he  received  many  invitations  in  all 
directions.     .Sour-   friends   proposed  a  trip  to   I'lnij^land. 

I'Tom  F.nj^land  she  went  to  India,  where  she  found 
()j)en  doors  everywhere.  Then  she  spent  ten  years  in 
Africa.  <^reatly  aiding  IJishop  Taylor  in  his  self-sui)port- 
ing  mission  work. 

h'ailing-  health  compelled  her  to  return  to  F-ni;iand. 
and  in  1891  she  aj^ain  came  to  .\merica,  where  she  is  en- 
.L;aged  in  evangelistic  work  and  iti  raising  funds  for  a 
home  for  colored  or])han  children  in  Chicago. 

1 'ranees  W'illard  says:  "1  first  saw  .Amanda  Smith 
at  ( )cean  ( irove,  and  she  seemed  to  me  almost  as  unicpic 
a  character  as  'Sojourner  Truth."  I  shall  never  forget 
one  Sunday  evening,  nor  the  surf  meeting,  of  which  she 
was  the  principal  figure.  Anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  peoj)le  were  seated  <jn  the  sand,  and  all  felt  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  Everybody  wanted  something- 
said  about  it,  but  no  speaker's  voice  could  reach  them  all. 
vSuddenly  Amanda  Smith's  wonderful  voice  rang  out  in 
a  vibrant  contralto,  deep  and  so  swelling  that  all  could 
hear  as  she  sang: 

"'riuM(''>  ii  w  id  fill '^^  in  (;ii(r>  mtTcy 
I,il<i' tilt' w  idciK'—;  (if  t  lit' sea, 
'rinTt'-i  a  kiiHliu'NS  in  his  just  ice 
I'liat  is  more  tlian  lilicrt\  ."■ 

"As  she  went  through  that  wonderful  hynm.  tears 
came  into  women's  eyes,  and  men  pulled  their  hats  down 
farther  over  their  faces.  It  was  a  grand  hour,  and 
Amanda  had  put  the  final  touch  to  it.  which  she  could 
not  have  done.  e\cei)t  that  she  had  a  grand  soul," 
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LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

One  of  the  rarest  examples  of  womanhood  that 
America  has  yet  prochiced,  not  merely  as  a  reformer,  but 
in  every  attribute  of  character  and  action,  is  Lucretia 
Mott.  Born  January  3,  1793.  among  the  quiet  scenes 
c^f  Nantucket,  she  grew  to  girlhood  with  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  helpfulness  in  the  home. 

When  thirteen  years  old  she  was  sent  to  a  I'riends 
boarding  school  and  in  two  years  became  an  assistant 
teacher.  Another  teacher  was  young  James  Mott,  the 
son  of  an  old  Quaker  family  from  Lonof  Island.  The 
two,  the  young  man  and  the  maiden,  he  having  just 
passed  his  twentieth  year  and  she  her  eighteenth,  in  the 
beauty  of  their  youth  loved  and  wedded. 

'i'he  'uiison  of  spirit  and  action  which  made  their 
married  life  one  long  harmony  was  their  oneness  in  devo- 
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tioti  to  what  tliov  believed  to  he  rii^lit  and  their  s\mpi- 
thy  with  the  Oj)prcssed  everywhere. 

While  liviiif^  a  life  of  devotion  to  her  husband  and 
children  she.  at  the  [i^e  of  twenty-five,  touched  the  key- 
note of  her  great  fame  when,  feeling  called  to  a  more 
public  life  of  devotion  to  dut\.  she  entered  the  ministry 
in  the  Society  of  hViends,  among  whom  she  was  known 
as  a  consecrated,  self-forgetting  preacher  of  the  truth. 

In  earl}  youth  her  soul  was  moved  by  the  cruel 
injustice  of  negro  slavery.  Xot  only  did  she  jilead  in 
their  behalf,  but  every  act  of  her  life  made  her  moral  force 
felt  wherever  she  was  known.  William  Lloyd  ( larrison 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  at  the  jicril 
of  his  life;  Lovejoy  was  murdered  at  Alton;  but  through- 
out these  years  Lucretia  Mott  addressed  women's  meet- 
ings while  stones  and  brickbats  were  Hying  through  the 
windows.  Amid  pelting  eggs,  amid  howling  stone- 
throwing  mobs  she  stood  unmoved,  as  gentle  and  un- 
tlinching  as  when  knitting  by  her  own  fireside.  In  1S40, 
a  World's  Anti-Slaver\  (\)nvention  was  called  in  Lon- 
don, and  v.omen  from  Xew  ^'ork,  lioston  and  Phila- 
delphia were  delegates,  among  these  was  Lucretia  Mott. 

( )n  their  arrival  they  were  not  admitted,  because 
they  were  women.  This  brought  the  woman  ([uestion 
into  prominence  and  in  this  she  engaged  heart  and  hand. 

Lucretia  M(Jtt,  who  passed  away  in  iS(So,  nuiv 
have  been  ecpialed  by  many  in  the  (leveioi)mem  of 
special  faculties,  but  rarelx  has  a  woman  lived  who  has 
embodied  in  herself  so  many  intellectual  and  moral 
((ualities  perfectly  balanced. 

"A  natm^e  so  many-sided,  a  humanit\  ^o  deeply 
veined,  an  intelligence  so  universal  and  varied  cannot 
be  sounded  or  nieasiu'ed  bv  mere  words,  ller  liU'. 
though  vanished  from  luunan  ^iglit.  still  chines  on — a 
planet  whose  unfailing  light  streams  down  the  cen- 
turies, \'. bile  it  reaches  u[)ward  to  other  an<l  di^tatil 
worlds," 
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MARY  L^■()N. 


"There  is  nothinof  in  the  universe  that  I  fear.  l)Ut 
that  I  shall  not  know  all  my  (hity,  or  shall  fail  to  do  it." 

This  memorable  utterance  by  Mary  Lyon,  in  the 
h.st  instruction  she  j^ave  to  her  school,  jrives  a  |;iinipse 
of  the  vast  ])o\ver  for  o-ood  which  (lod  can  i^^ive  to  one 
woman  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  in  all  cominjj^ 
time. 

When  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  this 
remarkable  educator  of  women,  bei^an  her  career  as 
teacher,  she  received  as  her  comi)ensatiori  seventy-five 
cents  per  week,  with  Ixjard.  Iler  services  as  teacher 
soon  began  to  be  eagvrjy  sought  an<l  whenever  she 
could  obtain  sufficient  mean.-,  slu'  would  go  to  some 
place  ant]  receive  instruction  on  those  subjects  in  which 
she  found  herself  deficient,  .\fter  several  \ears  of  alter- 
liate    teaching    and    studying,    sIr    went    to   attend    Rev. 
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|()sc|)!i  l'".nicrs()n"s  school  in  lis  field,  Massachusetts,  and 
slu-  vwv  rc.nardcd  her  connection  with  this  school  as 
an  important  era  in  her  life.  Sevi'ral  years  later  she 
was  invited  to  assist  Miss  (Irant  in  the  .Vdanis  l-'eniale 
Academy,  at  Londonderry,  and  C('(")iK'rated  with  her  per- 
sonally when  the  schoc^l  was  removed  to  Ipswich,  ll 
was  at  this  place  that  her  plans  for  the  estrJ)lishment 
of  a  permanent  female  seminary  occupied  march  of  her 
thoUL^ht  and  where  so  much  ene.ri^f)-  was  givm  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishinijj  this  ohject. 

In  1S36  siie  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  have  lived  to  see 
the  time  when  a  body  of  f^entlcmen  have  ve^ntured  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice  which  will  he  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  womeni.  The  wo.rk  will  not 
stop  with  this  institution.  The  enterjvrise  may  have  to 
stru<;gle  through  embarrassment  for  years,  hut  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt."  This  incident  dates  the  be.ginniiiL;- 
of  the  famous  Mount  Holyoke  Seiuinary.  Its  first  year 
]iroved  the  wisdom  of  Miss  Lyon's  careful  [)lans.  and 
the  first  anniversary  was  a  season  replete  with  interest. 
Wonder,  praise  and  i^ratitude  filled  her  heart  with  a 
flood  of  emotions,  such  as  ordinary  minds  cannot  con- 
ceive. ILt  greatest  joy  was  that  of  seeing  those 
intrusted  to  her  care  walking  in  truth  and  ])eace.  Thus 
the  foundations  of  her  institution  so  longed  for  were 
laid  with  ])rayers  and  tears,  and  its  toi)stone  with  joy 
and  ])raise  to  Him  who  had  bade  her  build  a  sciiool  to 
his   great   name. 

(lod  accepted  the  service  of  her  hands  and  blessed 
both  it  and  her  abundantly,  (^ireat  was  Miss  Lvon's 
influence  in  training  r.p  active  and  elTicient  women;  manv 
d.rew  from  her  light  and  fire  that  will  never  go  out. 
!*>he  was  enabled  to  shape  the  moral  course  of  her  pupils 
for   both    worlds. 

(  )n  March  5.  184*;,  Miss  Lyon  passed  awav.  (  )ver 
her  grave  a  beautiful  monument  of  white  marble  w.'is 
elected. 
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MARIA  MITCHELL 
"T  was  Ix^rn  of  only  ordinary  capacity  but  of 
extraordinary  i)crsistcncy,"  said  Maria  Mitchell  in  later 
years,  after  that  "persistency"  had  made  her  one  of  the 
most  distin^';iiished  lady  astronomers  the  world  ever 
knew.  Born  of  Quaker  parents  August  i.  i8i8.  on  the 
Island  of  Xantucket,  Maria  early  exhibited  an  aptitude 
for  books.  While  still  her  father's  pupil,  at  the  age 
cjf  eleven,  she  became  his  assistant  teacher.  The  par- 
ents did  not  consider  her  brighter  than  any  of  their  other 
nine  children.  I'ut  she  soon  showed  a  special  liking 
for  mathematics.  In  her  intelligent  home  she  learned 
"to  use  her  hand,>  helpfully  and  skillfully,  to  dress  taste- 
fully, but  simply,  and  to  live  contentedly  a  plain,  frugal 
life,  brightened  by  study,  affection  and  society.  At  six- 
teen she  left  school,  and  at  eighteen  she  was  appoiiUed 
librarian  of  tli  Xantucket  Public  Library.  Her  island 
liunie   was  peculiarly  adapted   to   th.e   study   (jf  the   sea 
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and  skv,  and  her  dutit's  as  librarian  ht-inj;-  li.u'lit.  she  liad 
niuoli  tinu-  to  spend  in  stiidv.  Here  >he  >\)cnt  twenty 
\ears  at  a  salary  (jI   one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 

The  Mitchell  family  i)Ossessed  an  excellent  tele- 
scope, which  was  fre(|uently  used  by  Maria.  She  was 
as   fond  of  astronomy  as  of  mathematics,  and   excelled 

in  both. 

One  eveninj;-  in  ()ct(jber,  1847.  as  she  was  i^a/iuL;- 
lhrou<;h  the  telescope,  she  suddenly  saw  a  comet  which 
before  was  unknown.  She  oI)tained  its  ascension  and 
declination  and  then  told  iier  father,  who  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor I'ond  of  (.■ambrid^e.  informing-  him  of  Mari'i's 
discovery  and  incpiiriui;  if  the  comet  had  been  noticed 
before  this  time.  'Die  Professor  replied  that  it  had  mU. 
Sixteen  vears  before  this  time  I'rederick  \'i.  of  Denmark 
had  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  person  who  should 
first  discover  a  telescopic  comet.  This  medal,  there- 
fore, was  awarded  to  Miss  Mitchell. 

In  1857  she  went  abroad,  visiting-  the  .y^reatest  ob- 
servatories in  luu-ope.  Durinq;  her  absence  her  friends 
fitted  ui>  an  observatory  for  her  use. 

When  the  ol)servatorv  of  X'assar  C'ollejj^e  was  com- 
pleted a  position  as  teacher  of  astronomy  was  L;iven  to 
Maria  ^fitchell.  In  her  sclKxjlroom  the  blackboard  and 
teaclier's  desk  occupied  one  side  of  the  room.  '1  he 
remainin,u:  three  were  occupied  by  seats  with  tables 
I)laced  in  front  of  them. 

.\s  a  teacher  Miss  MitcheV  was  abrupt,  yet  kind. 
Slie  had  little  patience  with  the  superficial  and  conceiled. 
but  to  every  student  that  did  her  best  she  was  always 
readv  to  uive  assistance  and  enc(jurat2:cmcnt. 
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twenty  vears,  resi^nin,^•  her  position  in  1888.  .She  died 
at  Lynn,  .\rassaciuisetts.  on  the  twent\ -ei.qhth  of  June, 
1889,  at  the  ag-e  of  seyent\-one. 
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FRANXES  RIDLEY  IIAVERGAL. 

"  May  Ho  who  tani,'lu  tlif  ni(>niiii'„'  stars  to  siii!.', 
Aye  kfi'|>  my  clialici'  luirc  aii(i  I'lcsli  aiitl  swfct, 
And  jrraiit  nif  so  with  loviii!,'  hand  to  l)iiti'4 

K't'trcslimfiit  to  II  is  w  <'ar\()iic>.  to  nn'ri 
'riicir  t  liiisi  w  ii  h  wator  f'min  (iod's  music  s|n'iii;:: 
And  ipcariii'^  tiiiis  to  iionr  it  at  lli^  I'cci." 

So  sang-  (jne  who  wrote  many  licavonly  hymns  tliat 
pco])lc  !ovo  to  sing",  and  who  throui;h  years  of  suffcrini;- 
maintained  such  (lc])tlis  of  joy.  snrli  implicit  trust  in 
(lod.  a.'-  to  be  a  beacon  on  a  liilkop  to  Inuuh-eds  of  others 
following-  that  way. 

One  of  her  teachers  says:  "That  which  imprinted  the 
stamp  of  nol)ihty  upon  her  whole  being,  and  inlluenced 
nil  her  opinions,  was  her  true  piety  and  the  deep  lev- 
erencc  she  had  for  her  Lord  and  Savior,  whose  example 
penetrated  her  whole  life."  From  her  father  she  inher- 
ited a  decided  musical  talent.  She  wrote  sonirs  and 
hymn    tunes   adapted   to   her   own    words    and    those   of 
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ollurs.  trained  missionary  and  \uluntar\  clmirs,  assists  1 
in  the  '.'ditni!.',  n\  a  liynnial.  prepared  llaver.L;ar>  I'salni- 
imIv  for  tlie  press  and  '.'()ntril)nted  to  its  contents. 

She  win.  however,  he  he^t  and  lonL^est  knouti  by 
her  ])oenii-\  In  them  ahnost  every  piiase  of  Cln^istian 
lifi'  and  _L;ro\vtli  is  reveak'd.  Tlieir  power  to  sootlie.  to 
Sfihui.  to  inspire  and  to  nphft  is  acknowledi^ed  hy  many 
lovinj.'^  readers,  who  s^ive  them  a  hii^h  phu  e  in  tlie  reh- 
,y:ions  i)oetry  of  the  aLi'e. 

Her  poetic  taleiu  .i;ra(hiail\  developed  and  in  i<%o 
some  of  her  poems  appeared  in  the  cohimns  of  a  paper. 
She  continued  acUHnt;  iijrace  and  >tren_t;tli  of  poetic  si«:ill 
and  fervor,  and  later  "■The  'rhon,i;ht>  of  ( lod"  and  "Loyal 
Responses"  were  given  to  the  public,  and  more  than 
once  their  author  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  her  own 
h\nnis  and  tunes  sung  t(j  the  i)raiso  of  (lod. 

In  her  widely  known  hyiuns.  "Songs  in  the  N'ight." 
"Consecration  Hymn."  "Tell  it  out  among  the  Heathen." 
some  of  them  written  while  prostrated  by  illness,  she 
left  an  inmiortai  legacy.  lUit  her  greatest  acnievement. 
her  best  legacy,  was  her  character  and  life. 

"She  was  always  busy,  yet  seldom  hurried;  she 
'redeemed  the  time'  yet  Mivc';!  with(HU  carefuh  ;'  she 
was  ever  at  work  for  the  public  weal  and  pleasure,  yet 
never  failed  to  respond  to  every  private  claim,  every 
individual  demand  for  aid  and  sympathy." 

She  often  suffered  from  protracted  and  severe  at- 
tacks of  illness,  and  near  tlie  close  (jf  [878  a  cold,  result- 
ing from  exposure  at  an  outdoor  meeting,  (leveloi)ed 
]>ainful  and  alarming  symjitoms.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gressed, and  she  was  told  that  it  would  prove  fatal,  she 
answ^ered,  "If  T  atu  really  going  home,  it  is  too  good  to  be 
true."  As  the  end  drew  nigh,  she  tried  to  sing;  but 
after  one  sweet  high  note,  her  voice  failed.  an<l  on  June 
3.  1879,  Knglan.d's  sweet  singer  passed  away. 
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I-AXXIl-.  .1.   CKOSBN  . 

\\'li()  that  knows  anythiiiLr  of  what  life  means  has 
not  boon  insj)irc(l  to  renewed  efforts,  to  increased  coiir- 
aj^e  and  faitli  l)y  the  sacred  liymns  and  tunes  of  child- 
liood  (hivs?  I'he  power  oi  st)njL;'.  liow  i^reat!  How 
large  a  part  of  real  irospel  teaching  in  our  hynnis! 

Of    all     the     living     sacred     hymn     writers,     none 

are      so      well      known,     none       have      touched       th.e 

hearts      of       the     American     peoi)le     as      the      hapjjy 

hearted    l-'annie   J.     C^roshy.     And     yet     it    is     prol)ably 

known  to  com])aratively  few  that  this  noted  woman  has 

done  all  her  work  without  beholding  the  beauties  of 
nature  around  her.  for  slie  is  totally  blind.     Born  March 

24,  1820.  an  affection  of  the  eyes  demanded  medical 
treatment  when  she  was  only  six  weeks  old.  The  reme- 
dies applied  proved  of  no  avail,  and  her  sense  of  sight 
I  iitirely  disaj)peared.  It  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  eight 
she  began  her  career  of  song  with  the  following: 
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"  (^h,  wli.'it  n  liniijiv  smil  nm  II 
Al;  liiHiuli  I  riiiiiiut  SIT. 
I  mil  rr-Mihfd  I  lull   In  lliN  wnrlrj 
t'tMilciitt'i!  I  will  iif 

Ijnw  Ulilliy  liirssilins  I  Ctljiiy 

Thai  niiicr  pi'Diilc  dotri ' 
'In  vM'cp  mid  sj^li  liicmisr  I'm  Mind 
!  cmiiiut  mid  I  wiMi  I    ' 

F.arly  in  life  slu'  t'litcrod  tlu-  \\'\v  N'ork  Tnstitn- 
tion  for  the  lUiiul,  whcro  she  rcmaiiu'd  as  a  \n\\n\  and 
tcaclRT  U^r  more  than  forty  years.  In  her  early  years 
slie  eoniniitled  the  fonr  hooks  of  the  C)U\  'I'estanient  and 
also  the  four  rio^ju'ls.  AlthoUL,di  nearly  eij^hty  years 
old.  she  preserves  all  the  si)ri,i.;;htline^s  of  her  yonth.  and  a 
visitor  to  her  honie  in  r'rookdvn  finds  one  of  the  tnost 
eheerfnl  and  happy  persons. 

Iler  hynnis  are  loved  and  snni,'-.  not  only  when-  the 
Knglish  lanf^uai^e  is  sj)oken.  hnt  they  iwc  found  trans- 
lated into  niany  other  lanij^uajj^es.  Some  of  the  best 
known  are:  "I'lessed  Assurance."  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus."  "Resctie  the  Perishini',"  "F.verv  l^av  and 
Hour."  "Saved  hy  Tlrace."  'I  Am  Thine.  O  Lord."  "Re- 
dtemtd."  "Rock  in  the  Desert."  "Wonderful  Saviour." 
"Rivers  of  Love."  These  mi_L,dit  he  increased  into 
hundreds.  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  is  her  favorite, 
because  it  has  comforted  so  many  broken  hearted  ones. 
She  wrote  it  because  all  her  path  is  darkness,  and  her 
only  safety  is  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  liishop  TLanning- 
ton's  last  entry  in  his  journal  shows  tint  when  he  was 
about  to  be  murdered,  he  sanjj^  this  liynui.  and  lau.Ljhed 
at  the  very  aj^ony  of  his  situation. 

I'annie  Crosby  declares  that  her  blindness  has  been 
a  blessing"  to  her,  for  in  this  way  she  has  been  a  blessin 
to  multitudes.  She  says:  "If  \  had  not  been  deprived 
of  sight  I  should  neve'*  have  received  so  good  an  educa- 
tion, nor  hav<'  cultivated  so  tine  a  memory,  nor  have 
been  able  to  do  good  to  so  many  peo])le." 
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MRS.  Bi:i.L\   (OOKI-:. 

"  I  tlo  not  ask  tliiit  (iixl  ^llall  iil\v;i\s  iiiiikc  iii.\'  |>iii  liway  liulii ; 
I  only  |ii'iiy  I  hai  llf  w  ill  hold  ni\  IkiihI  tliiou'^iioui  liif  iiluhi." 

So  sing's  OIK'  wlio.  thrdujj^h  Ioiil;  years  of  greatest 
agony,  maintains  a  firm  faith  in  (iod,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Master  probably  won  hundreds  to  the  foot  of  tiie  cross, 
and  whose  submission  to  the  (Hvine  will  led  many 
'  "liristians  to  a  firmer  trust  in  (Iod.  To  a  large  mnnber 
>ella  Cooke's  sick-bed  became  a  place  of  bles>iug,  her 
sick-chamber  a  haven  of  rest. 

This  consecrated  woman  was  born  in  llnll.  I'-ng- 
land,  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  married  to 
Air.  Cooke,  a  devoted  Christian  man.  and  several  years 
later  she  and  her  familx  came  to  .Vnu'rica.  Soon  after 
their  arrival,  her  husband  died,  of  cholera,  and  she  was 
left  a  poor  widow  with,  several  small  children. 

-Votwithstanding  her  feeble  health,  she  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to    sup])ort    her  helpless    family,   but    her 
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lualtli  )^n-:i(lnall\  failed,  iiiuil  she  was  ontirely  i)ro>tratctl. 
and  for  ihc  la>t  forty-two  years  she  lias  been  ahsolutcly 
lK(l-ridd«'n.  wiih  scarcely  five  niiiuiics  in  any  day  of  frcc- 
(l<ini  from  acute  pain.  tlionL;h  it  varies  much  in  intensity. 
Added  to  llii>  is  her  ah.-olute  dipendence.  as  she  (jften. 
durinj^  these  years,  did  not  know  how  food  and  fuel  for 
the  morrow  wouM  he  provided. 

It  is  not  in  laiiLiuaLre  to  lUscrihe  the  sufferinj.;s  of 
r.ella  Cooki  during  this  lonij  period,  vet  to  sav  that  she 
has  heen  resii^iied  and  patient  would  preseiU  Init  a  small 
part  of  the  I  ruth,  nepres.-iiii.;  a>  her  infirmities  have 
luen.  and  severely  tiyini;  as  it  has  heen  to  he  debarred 
iK'm  life">  activitiis  and  enj()ynn.m>.  \et  she  has.  even  in 
times  it\  utnittst  jihy>ical  prostration,  exhibited  a  serene 
and  holy  resignation. 

Attain  and  a,:^ain  has  slu'  been  brouj^'ht  duwn  to  the 
i;ates  of  death,  and  her  friends  ha\e  l«K)ked  in  tearful 
>ilence  for  the  coming;'  of  the  chariot  and  h(jrsemen. 
Her  cheerful  disposition  takes  note  only  of  the  brij^jht 
hours  of  life,  and  biu'ies  the  cloudy  ones  in  oblivion. 

r>ell;i  (."ooke  is  never  unemployed.  Many  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  been  profited  by  the  skillful  work 
of  her  fmi^ers.  Many  hours  of  pain  are  spent  in  earnest 
work  for  the  Master,  her  rich  personal  experience  in 
(!i\ine  thinj^s  and  marvelous  insif^ht  of  character  quali- 
fy in^.^^  her  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  suffering  and 
sad.  and  to  i^ive  them,  not  only  temporal  aid,  but  also 
spiritual  comfort. 

The  siimiy  face  of  the  i)residing  genius  of  her 
little  room  in  Xew  York  City,  on  the  narrow  bed  of  spot- 
less while,  bears  through  hours  of  keenest  suffering, 
through  weeks  and  months  of  severest  trial,  a  patient, 
beautiful  smile  of  trust  and  contt'Ut. 

Tfow  true  that  the  sweite>l  songs  nf  the  nightingale 
are  warbled  only  in  (lar];iuss,  and  the  clearest  notes  of 
thankfulness  and  joy  arc  heard  only  in  the  midnight  of 
affliction. 
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QUEEX    LonSI-:   ()!•    PRUSSIA. 

"Tlu'  arrival  of  llic  anjji'clic  princess  sjjreads  over 
these  (lays  a  noble  splendor.  All  hearts  go  out  to  meet 
her.  and  her  ^raee  and  s^oodness  leave  no  one  unblessed." 

These  words  of  the  poet  i'oucjue  express  sonie- 
tliini^-  of  liie  esteem  and  adnvration  felt  by  people,  both 
high  and  low.  for  the  lovely  Oueen  Louise,  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  Prinee  (  harles  and   Princess  bVederica. 

Christmas  h"!ve.  i/U.v  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Louise  to  I'rederick  William,  the  crown  prince.  She 
was  then  se\enteen.  with  a  inie  complexion,  large  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  with  a  frank,  natural,  graceful  manner. 

I'Vcderick  William  and  Louise  went  at  once  to  their 
own  palace,  and  there  a  happy  married  life  began. 

In  the  year  i;97,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  William 
II..  the  crown  prince  became  King  h^iederick  William, 
and  Louise,  the  joy  of  ever\  circle,  became  queen.  Sl^e 
v.as,  however,  not  allowed  to  i)ass  through  her  short  life 
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without  j;rcat  sorrow,  much  anxiety,  and  intense  suffer- 
ing. 

'ihe  war  waged  i3y  Xapoleon  against.  Prussia,  es- 
pecially the  ])atties  of  Jena  Auerstadt,  which  in  a  day 
prostrated  the  Prussian  power,  compelled  the  cpieen  and 
i;er  children  to  flee  from  the  palace.  She  says:  "Des- 
tiny has  destroyed  in  one  day  a  structure,  in  die  erection 
of  which  the  great  men  of  two  centuries  h:)ve  Inbored." 

In  her  journeyings  for  safety,  the  (jueen  at  om- 
time,  occupied  a  room  whose  windows  were  broken,  and 
th.e  snow  blew  on  the  bed.  But  she  was  full  of  trust  and 
courage.  She  made  heroic  efforts  to  secure  better  terms 
for  her  beloved  country.  Referring  to  an  interview  with 
Xapoleon.  she  says.  "I  wept:  T  implored  in  th.e  name 
of  love  and  of  humanity  in  the  name  of  our  misfortunes 
and  the  laws  which  govern  the  world." 

The  demands  of  Xapoleon  upon  the  country  at  tliis 
time  were  more  than  could  be  met.  He  said.  "If  the 
king  canr.ot  pay.  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
surrender  Silesia."  Queen  Louise  wrote  humblv  to 
Xapoleon.  ])leading  for  a  modiflcation  in  Prussia's  inter- 
ests, but   his  unsympathetic  heart  could   not  be  moved. 

In  1809.  after  enduring  great  i)rivalion.^.  and  making 
many  sacrifices,  the  royal  family  again  reentered  l>erlin. 
The  people  were  full  of  joy,  and  to  conmiemorate  this 
event  jilaced  in  the  Thiergarten  a  beautiful  vase,  which 
is  yearly  filled  with  flower,-,  on  the  queen's  birthdav. 

The  following  stimmer,  Queen  T-ouise,  who  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  and  had  often  suffered  from  ill- 
ness and  prostration,  probably  feeling  that  the  end  w:us 
drawing  near,  went  with  the  family  to  the  country  castk, 
and  there  the  loved  and  honored  Queen  of  Prussia 
passed  away. 

.■shortly  before  her  death,    -he   wrote  to  her  father: 

"Qnly  truth  and  justice  are  strong  and  secure.     There- 

f(.re  I  (io  not  believe  that  tlie   Rm])eror  X'^apoleon   I'ona- 

parte  is  firm  an.d  safe  on  his  glittering  throne." 
20 
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CATTTARTXE  BOOTH. 
"The  woman  wlio  would  serve  her  generation  aecord- 
inir  to  the  will  of  God  must  make  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  the  chief  business  of  life.  Doings  this  she  will 
rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  her  nature,  and  find  herself 
possessed  of  a  wondrous  capacity  for  turning  the  duties, 
joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage, l)oth  to  herself  and  to  all  those  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence." 

These  words  were  penned  in  an  autograph  album  by 
Catharine  Booth,  at  twenty-six.  who  in  after  life  more 
fully  than  any  other  woman  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
thie  statement. 

Catharine  Mumford  lj(joth  was  born  in  1829  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  training  and  a  good  education.  Her 
mother's  special  care  in  training  her  child  was  not  in 
vain.  Catharine  .-ays,  "The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  ap- 
l)reciate   my   mother's  character."     Under  such   careful 
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training"  .^iic  (.arlx  hccanu'  interested  in  church  and  mis- 
sion work.  At  iwenty-six  slie  married  WilHam  JJooth. 
and  for  seven  \ears  aided  iiim  jj^reatly  in  his  work  as 
nnnister  of  ihe  Mctho(Hst  Church.  Tie  was  several 
times  re(|uire(l  to  lay  aside  his  work  for  a  sliort  time  on 
account  of  ill  health,  hut  she.  e(jual  to  the  occasion,  took 
up  his  work  and  rec^nlarly  filknl  his  appointments,  preach- 
ing^ to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  P)elievinjT  themstdves  called 
to  the  evani.];"elistic  work,  they  asked  that  they  sustain  such 
relation  to  their  conference.  P.ut  then,  as  now.  the  nar- 
low  and  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  those  in  authority  over- 
came the  hi^qiier.  nohler  and  more  worthy  spirit  of  the 
extension  of  the  cause  without  so  much  respect  to  men 
and  measure^,  and  Mr.  Rooth's  request  was  not  ^-ranted. 
Believing'themselves  called  of  God  to  the  work,  they 
did  not  hesitate  in  this  crisis,  but  hcp^an  work  wherever 
ihicre  were  openinj^s.  The  work  developed  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  tew  years  resulted  in  the  Salvation  .\rmy.  now 
of  world-wide  fame.  This  organization  has  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  many  thousands  that  the  ch.urches.  in 
their  i)re.^cnt  effort  and  with  present  means,  could  never 
liave  reached.  The  Salvation  Army  would  never  have 
reached  such  a  state  of  usefulness  but  f(jr  the  clear- 
sighted and  consecrated  wife  of  William  P»ooth.  She 
may  well  be  called  a  co-founder  with  him  in  the  work. 
I'rail  and  in  poor  health  for  many  years,  she.  with  al)ility 
seeming  more  than  natural,  entered  into  the  work. 
preaching,  teaching  and  ever  ready  to  counsel  and  plan 
for  larger  and  more  extended  results.  She  eng"aged 
energetically  in  temperance  and  other  reform  work.  Be- 
sides all  this  she  carefully  trainetl  eight  children  and  was 
permitted  to  sec  them  all  engaged  in  Army  work  before 
her  death.  Catharine  Booth,  mother  of  the  Salvation 
.\rmy,  passed  peacefully  away,  after  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful life,  ''more  than  conquei-or,"  October  4,  i8')0. 
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CLARA    HAKTOX. 

Distinction  and  fame  have  ccjme  to  many  women  who  - 
have  never  learned  what  self-denial  and  sacrifice  mean. 
Some  of  these  ma\  have  become  famous,  because  of  the 
l)ower  to  write  entertainini2:ly:  cnhers  may  be  able  to 
charm  audiences  by  their  eloquence;  but  a  still  higher 
order  of  marked  womanhood  is  found  in  those  heroic 
ones  who  forego  many  rf  the  pleasures  of  life  in  order  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  needs  of  multi- 
tudes suffering  in  sin  or  in  bodily  pain.  Among  those 
who  have  forsaken  comforts  and  pleasures  and  sacrificed 
even  health  itself  in  order  to  alleviate,  by  acts  of  charity 
and  kindness,  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  no  name  is  in- 
scribed higher  on  memory's  tablet,  none  is  held  in  more 
loving  affection  by  all  i)eople  and  civilized  nations,  than 
that  of  Clara  1  barton. 

iKjrn,  raised  and  educated  in  Xew  England,  at  an 
early  age  she  began  teaching  school.  This  occupation 
she   successfulh-   followed    until     trouble    arose    in    the 
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I'atciit  (  )lricf  at  Wasliiii.jL'.ton.  throui^ii  the  trcaclicrx  and 
(lislionosty  (jf  clerks.  Miss  Uarton  \\a.>  rccoiiiniciKlcd  to 
tlic  oniniissioiKT  as  a  piTsoii  that  could  be  trusted.  She 
Idled  a  pusitiuii  in  that  office  until  tlu  hreakint;-  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  when  she  resi<i^ned  her  position  and  turned 
her  whole  attention  and  str(;nj;th  toward  relieving  the 
sufferin,L;s  of  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers.  Phe 
(iovcrnnient  was  not  prepared  to  care  ])roperly  for  these, 
and  alter  a  battle  they  were  sometimes  K'ft  for  hours,  or 
even  day^,  before  their  wounds  were  dressed  and  proper 
attention  ^iven  them. 

-Miss  Uarton.  by  consent  of  tlie  (io\ernment,  went 
to  the  front  and.  with  provisidu.s  and  Mipplies,  soon  in- 
aui^lirated  a  marked  imj)rovement  in  this  resjject. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  i)ronounee  ble.ssin^s  upon  her  for 
her  (k\(U  (jf  charity.  Hullets  more  than  once  grazed 
her  clothini^^  ])Ut  .-he  was  never  wounded.  At  the  clos(; 
(•f  the  w:ir  she  established  the  "Ihireau  of  Record."  so 
valuable  to  the  C.overnment  in  later  years.  In  \HCh) 
she  went  to  Tuirope  and  !)ecame  identified  with  the  \\(.i\ 
Cross  movement — a  society  for  tlie  relief  of  .-.ufferini^s. 
In  1874  she  was  at  the  front  in  the  Franco-l'russian  War. 
and  did  much  in  makini,^  the  work  of  the  societ\  so 
effectual.  l-Vom  that  time  she  h.'i^  ^iven  her  whole  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  Red  Crcjss  Societv.  At  the 
brcakins;  out  of  the  Armenian  massacres  in  Turkev,  the 
I'nited  States  furnished  her  with  supplies  and  sent  her 
to  relieve  the  persecuted  of  that  nation,  that  has  long- 
since  deserved  to  be  wiped  ()ff  of  the  map  of  the  .i^lobe. 

The  beginning  of  1898  finds  her  in  Cuba,  marshaling 
her  forces  to  reduce  the  sufferings  of  poverty  and  war.  bv 
distributing  supj^lies  wdiere  most  needed.  So  determined 
is  she  to  have  the  principles  of  the  Red  Cross  ado|)ted 
fully  by  her  |)eople  ;uid  nation  that  she  ha^  re]K':Uedl\ 
said,  "I'ntil  this  work  is  done  I  cannot  go  to  heaven." 
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"A  fiiiKfr's  iM'cadth  at  liaiul  juay  mar 
A  world  of  lisht  in  heaven  afar; 
A  mote  fclipse  a  j^Ujrious  star." 

"Uc  that  spares  vice  wrongs  virtue." 

Can  one  t;o  upon  liot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  burned? — 
SoU)nu)n. 

"The  l)ir(l  which  iN  ensnared  b\  one  leg  is  as  surely  the 
prey  of  the  fowler  as  if  it  were  seized  by  both  wings." 

When  ;;  yung  man  beginz  tu  go  down  hd  cvrithing  seanis 
lu  be  grcezed  fur  the  ockashun. — Josh  Hillings. 

It  may  be  said  with  measurable  truthfulness  that  half  the 
art  of  Christian  living  consists  in  shunning  temptation.— J.  G. 
Holland. 
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RICHARD  VATI-.S. 

Character  nuikt's  man.  'Inhere  is  a  plane  of  more 
;!cliii\omenl,  but  it  eanndt  he  snhstituted  for  the  his/her 
plane  of  moral  and  spiritual  worth.  Marked  manhood 
includes  not  only  achievement,  hut  also  the  motives,  the 
intentions,  the  traits  of  character,  that  lead  to  success. 
It  is  inexcusably  wron.q"  to  judt;v  men  of  ^-enius  by  any 
other  than  the  moral  law  laid  down  in  the  Infallible  Word. 
it  shows  a  weakness  that  is  not  found  in  stronj^^  men.  to 
excuse  "men  of  .genius"  and  attempt  to  measure  them 
l)v  a  standard  that  looks  upon  "outward  accomplish- 
ments." but  passes  silently  over  the  resi)onsibility  of 
"inner  rectitude."' 

"How  wrotclu'd  is  the  man.  with  honor  crowned, 
Who,  havinj.,^  not  the  one  thing  needful  found, 
Uie.s,  known  to  all.  but  to  himself  unknown!" 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  men  whose  achieve- 
nients  have  been  i^reat,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
powers  of  intellect  or  skill  in  other  fields,  but  who  have 
neve-  reached  the  heij^^hts  of  "MARKED  MAN- 
IK  )C)I)."  Their  achievements  stand,  the  rather,  as  mon- 
uments to  show  what  "MARRRD  MAXTIOOD"  means, 
and  what  mi_oht  haVe  l)een  the  result  had  there  not  been 
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an  ■'uinvortliy  i)ur|)<»sr,"  a  "lack  of  conscii'iu  r  and  w- 
lijL;i()US  sense."  1  lie  possihilitii's  of  marred  nianlitMxJ  arc 
incstiinal)k',  were  there  a  development  nf  a  full  and  will- 
luunded  eliafaeter.  (  Ireat  der(K  in  eeitain  line>  eaini(»l 
he  made  to  cover  over  defects  in  other  respects,  hut  ratlur 
set  them  out  in  hold  relief,  thus  makinj;-  the  contrast  all 
the  .greater.  In  ihese  and  the  followinin  p«'i|L;es  we  note 
the  achiexements  of  j^nat  men,  s^reat  in  their  si)here,  and 
}ct  on  the  whole  marred.  We  would  |L;ladl\  covi'r  over 
with  the  mantli'  of  charity  their  failin_!L;>.  hut,  while  not 
entcrin.L;'  into  details,  we  fi'el  impressed  that  duty  w- 
(Uiircs  a  warninLi"  to  xonni''  manhood.  Ust  others  make 
the  same  mistake,  and  thus  hli^ht  a  record  that  oUL;ht  to 
!>e.  and  can  he,  ahsolutely  i)ure  and  ck-an. 

Kichard  ^'ates  was  horn  in  Ki'iuucky  in  i8iS.  lie 
Liraduated  with  honors  from  Illinois  ( 'ollei;*.'  and  at  once 
he<;"an  the  practice  of  law.  lie  took  an  active  interest 
in  j)ul)hc  affairs  and  after  several  terms  in  the  Illinois 
Lej^islature  was  elected  to  Congress.  Durins;-  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  the  popular  i^overnor  of  Illinois 
and  rendered  important  service  in  raising-  trooi)s.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  Tnitcd  States  Senator  for  Illinois.  I  lis 
natural  abilities  were  j^reat,  and  for  a  time  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  strong-  candidate  for  the  ])resi(lency.  In  the 
heii^lit  of  his  ambition  and  poi)ularity  he  considered  him- 
self, as  many  do,  strong-  enoui^h  to  resist  any  tempta- 
tion. Tie  t'/ok  to  drinkin,<4",  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
worse,  and,  sad  to  say.  at  the  early  ai.^e  of  fifty-five  filled 
a  drunkard's  t^rave.  Tlis  prospects  were  brij^hter  than 
ordinary,  but  the  demon  drink  overcame  this  strong  man 
and  carried  him  to  utter  ruin. 

"Dick"  \'ates  was  a  man  of  noble  impulses.  Kind, 
sympathetic,  gentlemanly,  and  a  power  for  rii^ht  and  truth 


when    not    overcome   by   the   appetite    for   dirink. 
was  he  not  saved   from  this  awful  curse? 
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MARNF.V   BARN  A  TO. 


We  somehow  have  ac(|uirt'(I  tlic  habit  of  rcvcrinij 
the  man  of  weaUh  without  sl()|)i)in<.'^  to  oxamiiH-  his  moral 
iiiakcup.  Docs  not  tliis  unjust  resj)cct  for  wealth  result 
from  an  undue  desire  to  ac(|uire  wealth  ourselves?  We 
may  have  been  tauj^ht  by  precepts  abundant  not  to  put 
our  trust  in  riches,  and  yet  we  are  frefjuently  reminded  of 
the  thrustin^^  aside  of  these  precepts  as  we  hear  of  the 
many  who  have  sought  happiness  in  the  possession  of 
L(ol(l.  and,  awakened  to  the  delusion,  have  brouj^ht  their 
lives  to  a  sad  end. 

liarney  l5arnato  was  the  son  of  a  London  ra.L;-i;ath- 
erer.  At  the  a<;e  of  twenty  he  weiU  to  South  Africa. 
After  a  tedious  voyai^e,  spent  in  building-  air  castles  and 
dreaming'  oi  the  pussibilities  of  the  new  world  which  he 
was  ap])roachinj;-,  he  landed,  and  soon  met  the  ])resident 
i){  the  Diiunond  Dig^pngs.  I'arnato  informed  him  that 
he  was  .^'cunc,''  to  the  diamond  fields  and  hoped  to  make  a 
fortune.     With  a  look  of  sympathy  the  man  placed  his 
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liaiiil  Mil  ilu'  l»()\'s  ^liniildci'  ill  n  fatlu'ily  maiuu'r  atid 
-aid.  "(io  lioiiu'  ajjaiu.  ni\  1)(»\.  for  I  liavi-  c-K'arr(l  that 
c  iiiihv  of  all  tlir  fj^cuis  it  contains."  I'arnato.  allli(>ii!.',li 
disidurajLjcd.  coiu-lndcd  to  ri-inain.  .\ftcT  various  vicis- 
situdes hv  i^ot  liold  of  a  f.ii'old  mine.  whiMi  lu-  sold  for  a 
l«ijH"  price,  and  tluti.  between  ijold  mines  and  diamond 
nrius.  lie  went  on  to  accumulati'  a  fortime.  .\fter  some 
\iar^  lie  was  lepuled  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  his 
Wvahh  luini;  estimated  at  S^c^o.o  o.oo  ).  lie  had  ori.;an- 
i/cd  miniii|Li'  companies  and  sold  the  stock  at  fabulous 
prices.  I  lis  place  at  I'iecadilly  cost  him  a  million.  lie 
had  no  otlu'r  aim  in  lil'i'  than  that  of  lavishin<.(ly  speiiditii^ 
his  wealth  in  "fast  liviiiLj."  Ihit  the  end!  This  man. 
who  mi.nht  have  1)lessed  the  world  with  his  wealth,  this 
man  to  whom  the  money  kinj^s  of  T'Jimland  made 
obei.-ance.  haviuji,'-  compassed  his  wildest  possible  dreams 
of  wealth  and  power,  found  that  life  had  nothinjj^  further 
for  him  and,  like  a  i^ambler  i^rown  tired  of  <j;'aml)Hn<^-.  he, 
on  a  voya,ye  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  in  i8<j",  put  an  end 
to  his  useless  life  by  jumpiniL;'  overboard. 

Who  says  that  wealth  brings  happiness?  .Many  ex- 
amples <  f  similai-  character  could  be  cited.  W'illiam 
i\an('all  Roberts,  once  a  millionaire  merchant,  died  in 
iS(;7  as  a  charity  patient  in  a  Xew  N'ork  hospital.  He 
had  (  nee  been  a  congressman,  once  I'nited  States  min- 
\:{vv  to  Chili,  once  proprietor  of  a  famous  dry-.^oods 
house.  I'ldwin  I'ields,  by  mining  s])i'Culation  at  Tomb- 
>tone.  \rizona,  became  the  owner  if  millions  in  a  short 
time.  Success,  as  is  often  the  case,  led  iiUo  e.xtrava- 
t;ances.  The  story  is  (juickly  told.  Reverses  came,  lie 
lost  all  he  had.  \\'orr\  nuuK'  him  sick,  he  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  tlien  to  the  p  )orhou>e  at  Dunninin'.  III.,  and 
then  to  a  pauper's  t^rave.  These  lives  are  lull  of  im- 
l)ressi\eness. 
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GKXERAr.  GUISl-.I'lM'.  ( I A  RI  P.  AI.Dl 

( )iu'  of  tlic  tiu)st  (.vc'iUhil  carcH'is  r.\  nuxk'ni  actors  on 
till.'  ^lai;e  of  liistorv  closed  wIk-ii  ( icn.  Garibaldi  breathed 
his  last  at  his  island  home  at  I  aprera.  on  the  evenin.L;"  of 
jnne  J.  i88j.  T.orn  at  .Vice.  Jnl\  4.  1S07.  he  spent  his 
'hoyhood  days  in  following-,  with  his  father,  a  sc'afarinj;- 
life.  I  lis  mother  had  wished  to  have  him  enter  the 
j)ricsthood.  bnt  early  in  life  he  became  interested  in  Ini, 
native  conntry  and  resolved  to  spend  his  ener^^ies  in 
liberatini^-  it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressors.  T- 
^sympathized  with  all  movements  that  aimed  at  liberty, 
and  in  1833  joined  the  Italian  Liberals  in  an  nnsuccessfnl 
revolution,  at  Genoa.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
1834  by  his  government,  l)ut  escaped  to  St)nth  America, 
where  he  remained  unt.il  1848.  when,  at  the  breaking-  out 
of  the  revolution  in  ital\,  he  offered  his  services  for  the 
liberty  of  his  native  country.  Ciaiibaldi  was  ai;ain  ban- 
ished, in  1850,  when  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States  and 
eni;-aj;ed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  on  .Staten  Island, 
until  1854.  lie  then  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1856 
))ousj;ht  his  farm  on  the  island  of  Caprera.  When  the 
war  with  .Austria  broke  out  in   i85()  he  became  the  center 
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and  the  hero  nf  Italian  liln-rty.  (  lear  and  oalni  in  lay- 
in}?  out  lii.s  plans,  hoUl.  darinjj^  and  brilliant  in  rxicutin;^ 
tiietn.  always  Icadinj?  liis  nu-n  in  person  and  practicinji; 
liis  favorite  maxim,  "who  wills,  j^oes;  who  wills  not. 
^inds."  he  became  the  idol  of  bis  troops  and  (^f  his 
countrsnien.  and  tho  hero  of  many  lomantie  and  tlnilJinL;- 
talcs.  ( )iu'  time  bis  soldiers  fill  back,  their  rank>  had 
been  decimated,  and  he  knew  it.  lie  dimply  tnrned  in 
the  saddle  and  cried  <'Ut.  ".Soldiers.  1  am  L;()int^  to  die." 
and.  without  lookinj;'  back,  rodi-  ahead.  I'nt  j;allop. 
.uallop.  they  came,  closinii'  in  abnut  their  leader.  Many 
are  the  tales  of  sympathy  slujw  ti  b\-  this  iiUrej^id  and  suc- 
cessful li'ader.  so  devoted  to  the  redemption  (vf  his  coun- 
try. He  will  lonjT;'  l)e  remembered  by  the  lovers  of  liberty 
all  the  world  over.  lUit  here  our  conunendation  must 
cease.  I  lad  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle  this  scarred 
and  veteran  warrior  would  have  been  held  in  lastinir  re- 
membrance. Sad  to  say.  he  lived  to  lose  tlie  respect  ot 
L'ood  and  true  men.  ("hafinm"  under  wron^>  intlicied  on 
him.  he  became  the  tool  of  demajji'oj^'Ues  and.  worse  than 
all.  the  bitter  enemy  of  (lod  and  reliij^ion.  I'rou^ht  up 
with  a  love  for  the  church  by  his  pious  mother,  his  indig- 
nation at  the  treachery  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity of  l\)])e  Pius  turned  his  sentiments  of  divuiion 
lo  L;all.  not  only  ag"ainst  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  ai^ainst 
our  holy  reli,i;ion  itself,  till  he  became  an  avowed  athei>l 
and  i^loried  in  the  name. 

]low  sad  to  think  of  such  a  self-denyiui^  life,  sjjent 
for  the  jT^ood  of  others.  i^oiuL;  cut  in  darkness  and  endless 
nii^ht!  How  differein  his  end,  how  blessed  hi>  memory, 
it  instead  he  had  spent  his  closinj^"  years  in  training-  up 
the  sons  of  the  lla]\  lie  had  liberateil,  to  labor  and  to 
pray  for  the  spread  of  the  trutli.  which  alone  can  make 
it  trulv  free. 
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F.  DE  LESSEPS. 

Wt  net^d  no  Greek  or  (n'rnian  philosi^phy  to  tell  us 
that  the  siv'dy  of  man's  eharacter  and  achievement  is  an 
inspiring  ont.  We  all  know  from  our  own  experience 
I'lat  the  env.dation  of  great  deeds  is  likely  to  follow  fa- 
riiiliaritv  vivh  them,  and  <;n  the  other  hand,  the  mistakes, 
er  ors,  ladings  and  wrongs  of  others  teach  us  to  shun  the 
paths  th.  t  lead  to  the  same  results. 

l*\'rui!iand  De  Lesseps,  born  1805  at  \'ersailles. 
France.  \v  is  educated  in  Paris,  lie  was  early  apijointed 
consi.i  of  tie  l'"rench  riovernment,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  in  different  countries,  llis  noble  conduct  dur- 
ing the  plague  in  Egyi)t,  which  in  1834-35  destroyed  one- 
third  of  the  population,  gained  him  special  honors.  After 
this  he  served  as  minister  to  Madrid  and  to  .Switzerland. 
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('11  tile  breaking-  out  of  the  war  at  Roiiu'  hctwot'ti  the 
J'"rcnch  and  the  ItaHaiis,  under  ( larihaldi.  he  was  iscnt  to 
advise  the  I*'rench  i;-eneral.  Seeing-  the  condition  of 
lliinms,  he  expressed  synipatliy  with  the  Italians  in  their 
strug'gle  under  the  leadership  of  (larihaldi.  The  I'^xnch 
( lo\crnnient.  disavowing-  his  acts,  recalled  him  and  let 
loose  the  French  army  ujion  the  Romans.  Subseciuent 
results  proved  the  ct^rrectness  of  De  Lesseps'  position. 

( )ut  of  government  employ  De  Lesseps  went  to 
Egypt  in  1854  and  projected  the  construction  of  the  great 
interoceanic  Suez  Canal.  As  is  fre(|ucntly  the  case,  the 
government  refused  its  authorization.  The  state  engi- 
neer condemned  the  project  as  chimerical.  In  the  face 
of  great  opposition  and  the  need  of  enormous  smus  of 
money,  ]3e  Lesseps  deported  himself  with  such  tact  and 
ind(3mitable  energy,  by  social  persuasion,  ])ersonal  inter- 
views with  statesmen  and  capitalists,  that  public  sym- 
pathy, confidence  and  support  secured  to  him  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  government,  and  in  i86'.)  the  completion  of 
the  canal  was  celebrated  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

I'Vance  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  who  won 
for  her  such  honor,  and  the  Suez  Canal  will  ever  point  to 
the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  carried 
to  a  successful  end  a  gigantic  scheme,  hedged  about  with 
great  difficulties. 

The  benefits  of  this  waterway  suggested  a  similar 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  I'anama 
canal  project  met  with  great  opposition,  and  ended  not 
only  in  failure,  but  kd  to  great  scandals.  Charges  of 
corruption  so  slK.ok  the  iM-ench  rei)ul)lic  that  disruption 
was  for  a  time  threatened.  De  Lessei)s,  although  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Alany  ])refer  to  believe  that  bad  men  used  his  honored 
name  for  selfish  jnirposes.  while  the  commercial  world, 
profiting  so  greatly  by  his  labors,  will  have  cause  to  re- 
member him  gratefully  as  a  benefactor,  yet  the  sad  end 
of  this  m.'in,  sn  great  in  many  respects,  leaves  a  blot  upon 
a  record  magnificent  as  a  whole,  but  ending  in  great 
disappointment  and  disgrace. 
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WILLIAM  M.  T\VEP:D. 

(  )nc  of  tlic  greatest  (jucstions  agitating  the  public 
niiiul  in  tlie  countries  having  a  repubHcan  form  of 
governnunt  is  the  control  of  the  large  cities.  This  ques- 
tion is  becoming-  a  serious  one  in  the  United  States. 
Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  foreseein.g  this  a])- 
pn^aching  evil,  warned  against  the  dangerous  and  cor- 
rupting taidency  of  political  combinations  and  associa- 
tions. "Tammany"  had  already  ^'"vn  organized  at  that 
lime.  (  )ut  of  respect  for  Washington  many  withdrew. 
'''nnmian\-  is  greater  tlian  any  party,  since  it  is  master  of 
jKirties.  Jn  local  elections  it  has  become  almost  im- 
pregnaDle.  The  strength  (f  the  organization  is  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  thai  it  has  a  committee  in  every 
voting  district  an  1  a  cenfnl  commitiee  of  more  than  one 
thousand  members.  The  permanency  of  the  organiza- 
tion, now  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  is  due  largely 
to  the  sagacity  of  its  leaders. 
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Xotahlo  anion^i;'  these  is  William  M.  Tweed,  who. 
although  uneducated,  entered  politics  when  a  very  voun"- 
man.  He  was  early  known  as  "boss"  of  Tammany,  and 
although  poor  at  first,  he  soon  accjuired  means  by  a  sys- 
tem of  "raising"  the  amount  of  vouchers  for  city  and 
county  work.  Thus  enormous  sums  were  stolen  hv  the 
"Tammany  ring"  and  divided  among  the  members.  The 
l)Ower  gained  by  the  possession  and  use  of  st)  much  money 
prevented  its  members  being  brought  to  justice.  Judges 
and  legislatures  were  bribed,  bills  were  passed  and  de- 
cisions rendered  in  their  favor.  The  exposure  of  the 
system  of  rob^bery  was  made  by  the  Xew  York  Times  in 
1872.  Tweed  was  indicted,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  years'  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  After 
serving  two  years  he  was  released  on  a  legal  technicalit\ , 
but  was  immediately  arrested  on  a  civil  suit  for  si.\ 
millions.  Being  permitted  to  go  out  to  drive  with  an 
officer,  he  made  his  escape  while  paying  a  visit  to  his 
wife  and  fled  to  Spain.  He  was  caught  and  returned  to 
Ludlow  Street  Jail  in  1876,  where  he  died  in   1878. 

Here  is  a  man  who  sought  wealth  and  power  and 
who  for  a  time  seemed  successful  in  their  pursuit.  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  propose  to  obey  God  or  to  live  for 
a  life  to  come.  What  he  wanted  was  worldly  prosperity. 
He  thought  he  had  it.  He  went  to  Congress.  He  gath- 
ered his  millions.  He  controlled  the  material  interests 
of  the  metropolis  of  his  country.  He  o])eniy  defied  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  courts  of  justice  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plans.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  therefore  a  dangerous 
example  of  successful  villainy.  His  life  was  so  marred 
that  nothing  good  was  left.  As  he  lay  dying  in  a  jirison- 
house  in  the  city  he  once  ruled,  his  confession  of  l>ittev 
disappointment  was,  'Aly  lifi'  has  been  a  failure  in  every- 
thing. 


There  is  n(nhing  I  am  proud  of.'" 
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CHARLES  STEWART  PARXELL. 

One  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  life's  exjoeriences  is  that 
.'f  a  man  who  has  been  stronq-  and  powerful  in  defense  of 
the  trutli,  wlio  has  with  reniarkaljle  skill  overcome  the 
iv)rces  of  injustice  and.  as  champion  of  the  rights  of  an 
oppressed  people,  has  succeeded  in  l)ringing  about  meas- 
ures and  means  that  have  been  a  blessing  to  multitudes — 
to  see  such  a  man,  apparently  the  very  embodiment  of 
n(jble  and  manly  qualities,  overcome  and  crushed  by  his 
own  secret  sins,  after  years  of  unselfish  labors  for  the 
elevation  of  others — tliis,  we  say,  is  as  sad  a  scene  as  '^an 
be  pictured. 

Charles  Stewart  Tarnell  was  born  of  an  aristocratic 
family  in  Ireland  in  1847.  ^^c  inherited  a  large  estate  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  In  1876  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment and  at  once  became  the  champion  of  the  Irish  cause. 
lie  displayed  remarkable  ability,  both  as  a  parliamentary 
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debater  and  tactician  and  as  an  or^t^anizcr  in  the  interest 
of  tlic  irisli  "h(  mc  rule"  party.  With  cl()(|tience  peculiar 
U)  liimself,  a  reserve  force  of  self-control,  and  a  powerful 
will,  he  became  the  shrewdest  and  most  fully  trusted 
leader  of  the  Irish  cause  in  Parliament.  His  masterful 
control  of  himself  and  of  his  forces  won  to  him  the  respect 
e\en  of  th.ose  who  differed  from  him  in  political  meas- 
ures. His  greatness  became  <»-realer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  when  he  ofYered  of  his  own  accord  to  retire  from 
])ublic  life,  if.  in  the  judgment  of  dladstone.  this  act 
would  be  heljiful  to  the  Irish  cause.  Many  believed  him 
to  be  a  man  who  would  live  p^-rmanentls  in  history.  But 
all!  the  secret  sin.  so  lojig  cherished  and  so  long 
hidden  from  the  public  eye,  caused  him  to  fall.  In  1890 
all  the  world  was  shocked  at  the  uncovering  of  his  shame. 
He  was  asked  to  resign,  but  his  sin  had  changed  his 
whole  nature.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  had  been  his  dear- 
est friend,  says:  "He  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed 
his  whole  nature.  We  knew  him  before  as  a  man  of 
superb  self-restraint,  cool,  calculating,  never  carried  from 
the  moorings  of  his  keen  intellect  by  any  waves  of  pas- 
sion around  him.  A\'e  had  now  in  our  midst  a  man 
seemingly  incapable  of  self-control;  a  man  ready  at  any 
moment,  and  on  the  smallest  jirovocation,  to  break  into 
a  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion;  a  riian  who 
could  descend  to  the  most  trivial  and  vulgar  personalities, 
v.  ho  could  en  turagc  and  even  indulge  in  the  most  ig- 
noble and  humiliating  brawls.''  This  gifted  man.  once 
almost  idolized,  died  in  1S91,  dishonored,  disgraced  and 
forsaken  by  his  best  and  trusted  friends.  An  awful  end! 
And  vet  it  was  the  one  sin  of  lust  that  ruined  him. 


The  noblest  purpose  of  a  <oul  is  a  desire  to  rai>^e 
itself  and  others  to  a  higher  plane. 
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Man  is  frc(|Ucntl}  a  bundle  of  strang-c  inconsistcnciL's. 
W'liiK'  on  llic  one  hand  he  exliihits  elements  and  traits 
of  eliaiacier  of  sin^i^ular  excellency,  on  the  other  hand  the 
presence  of  oi>])osite  (lualitics.  such  as  selfish  aml^ition, 
pride,  or  the  inardinatc  love  of  money,  make  life  seem  a 
,q^ieat  battlefield  in*  which  these  strangely  contrasting  ele- 
ments seek  to  gain  the  ascendency.  The  problem  of  life 
is  solved  in  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  the  nol)ler  ([ualities 
of  manhood.  Xo  man  can  serve  two  masters,  neither 
can  these  opposing  elements  both  control  life.  The  ex- 
cellencies will  suppress  and  root  out  the  meaner  (pialities, 
or  the  latter  will  gain  the  ascendency  and  at  last  destroy 
every  vestige  of  noble,  virtuous   manhood. 

John  C  hurchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  without 
doubt  the  gr  atest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time. 
.\t  sixteen,  without  having  received  much  education,  he 
1>ecame  a  page  and  then  ensign  of  guards  under  the  Duke 
of  ^^)rk.      lie  aide'd  in   the  relief  of  Tangiers  in   Africa 
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a,L;ainst  llic  attacks  of  the  Vrahs.  Aftrr  Ins  rctiirn  t<> 
EnjJi'laiKl  !k'  rose  rap'dly.  I  lis  hrilli.-nU  coiirai^c  and  abil- 
ity in  a  campaign  in  Holland  won  to  liini  (.'wn  i^rcaur 
praise.  Ilic  Io\'c  of  military  advcntnre.  cliivalrons  atn- 
liition  and  the  love  of  money  burned  with  e(|ual  ardor  in 
liis  bosom.  i!is  pros])erity  was  still  further  secured  b\ 
bis  marriaj;"e  with  Sarah  Jenniui^s.  a  lady  as  remarkable 
for  her  talent^  and  imi)erious  disi)osiiion  a^  for  lu'r 
beauty,  lie  tcjok  an  ae'tive  part  in  suppressing"  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  but  on  the  landini:-  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranije  he  very  un:-i-ruj)ulously  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  invader  and  was  rewarded  bv  beinj;  made  b'arl  of 
.MarlboroULjh.  He  u'ulinl  in  subduiiii;  Ireland  and  dis- 
played j.^t'eat  ability  as  a  .general  in  eampaii^ns  a^ain^t 
I-'rance.  At  last  he  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Kin^;"  a  d 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices.  He  was  even  thrown 
into  the  Tower  for  a  short  time  on  the  char,^-e  of  main- 
taining treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  kinsj;". 
The  dea'ili  of  William  and  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the 
throne,  in  1702.  made  Marlborough  virtually  regent,  al- 
though he  did  not  have  the  title.  His  wife  governt'd  the 
Ouecn  and  he  himself  directed  the  minister,  (lodolphin. 
J  lis  subsequent  concjuests  caused  the  Cjueen  and  Parlia- 
ment to  bestow  many  honors  upon  him.  P>ut  reverses 
came.  The  (juecn  threw  off  the  tyrr.nny  ol  the  Duchess 
oi  Marlborough,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Marl- 
i:'Orough  was  again  deprived  of  office's.  bu<:  remained  a 
member  of  Parliament  until  hi>  death,  which  occun-ed 
in  \y22.  He  kft  an  immense  fortune  and  a  mllitarx  fame 
surpassed  only  by  Wellington. 

Marlborough  was  without  doubt  ,L;uilty  oi  pilitical 
dissimulation,  llis  inordinate'  love  of  mone\  and  am- 
bition tiiat  knew  no  l):)un(lV,  although  associated  with 
high  and  noble  (pialitie>,  left  him  a  nanu'  inmiortali/ed  by 
a  genius  which  at  once  illustrates  and  brands  it. 
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JCDCAR  ALLAX  I'Ol'.  wa.s  horn  in  I'.allinK.iv  in 
iSii.  When  he  \va^  four  years  old  his  parents  l)Oth 
(lied,  leavinjj;-  hmi  utterly  destitute.  Mdi^ar  was  adopted 
by  ^^r.  John  Allan  of  Richmond.  Here  hr  had  all  the 
care  that  wealth  could  provide.  lie  was  soon  found  to 
be  a  i^cnius.  Mr.  .\llan  cncK'avored  tn  L;ive  him  a  q-ond 
education.  He  p^raduated  from  the  I'niversity  of  \'ir- 
L;inia  in  i8j6.  lie  then  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the 
army,  and  throus^h  Mr.  .Mian's  inlluence  obtained  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point.  Here  he  grossly  nei;lected  his 
duties,  drank  to  excess  and  was  finally  dismissed.  Mr. 
Allan  again  received  him  kindly  upon  his  return  to  Rich- 
mond, but  Poe's  conduct  comi)elle(l  him  to  turn  him 
away.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and 
wrote  for  different  mai;azines,  and  reviews.  While  he 
was  editor  of  a  review  in  Richmond  he  married  his  cousin. 
He  then  s'.itled  in  Phila(lel])hia  and  after  some  years 
moved  to  Xew  ^'ork.  Many  of  his  wonderful  stories 
were  published  durini;"  these  yea''S.  In  1845  his  famous 
poem.  "The  Raven,"  appeared.  In  1848  his  wife  died. 
and  he  then  returned  to  Richmond.  Tn  J 849  he  left 
Richmond  by  train.  He  quitted  the  train  at  I'altimore 
and  some  hours  after  was  found  in  a  drunken  stu])or  and 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

These  facts  were  undisputed  at  the  time  and  there 
aie  men  still  livinj'-  who  worked  in  the  same  office  with 
J'oe  and  who  have  i)icked  him  up  out  of  the  i^^utter.  too 
drunk  to  walk,  and  taken  him  to  his  home.  Strange  that 
seme  (jf  those  charmed  l)y  Poe's  liieiary  ta'ent  would  at- 
tempt to  paint  u])  his  personal  habits  and  make  him  as- 
sume the  i;arb  of  purity.  Poe  was  a  i^enius.  Let  him 
survive  in  his-  charmiuir  stories  and  j^oetry,  but  justice 
demands  that  we  pass  over  his  ])ersonal  traits  in  silence  or 
else  present  theni  in  their  reality.  Sad  that  man  so 
j^ifted  should  dishonor  hi-;  Maker  and  die'  a  sot. 
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I'.rKXS    \\1)   in'ROX 

Allan  ("u  iniii^-liani  says.  "Kohi-rt  I'lirns  and  (irorj^c 
( lonlcn  I'.yriin  were  i^Tcat.  thnnL;li  not  0(|nal.  licirs  of 
I'.'.nu'.  The  h  rtunts  (f  their  Mnli  were  widely  dissimilar, 
\el  in  iheir  passions  and  in  their  i;\'nins  thev  apjjroached 
a  closer  resenil)]ance:  their  careers  were  short  and  !:;"l()ri- 
lUi-.  and  ihey  l-.oth  perished  in  the  snnuner  of  life,  and  in 
all  thesplendor  of  a  rejintation  more  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish.  One  was  a  peasant  and  the  other  was  a  i)eer, 
l>nt  nature  is  a  i^'reat  leveler.  and  makes  amends  for  the 
injuries  of  foitune  hy  the  richness  of  her  henefi'.ctions;  t!ie 
j^enius  of  lUirns  raised  him  to  a  level  with  tlie  nobles  of 
tlie  l;md:  hy  nature,  if  not  hy  birth,  he  was  the  peer  of 
r>yron.  Tlu  \  rose  by  the  force  of  their  licnius.  and  they 
fell  by  the  strength  of  their  i)assions.  They  both  sang 
of  the  emotions  •;f  their  own  hearts,  with  a  vehemence 
and  :;n  ori<;-inality  which  few  have  eiiualed  and  none 
stn-ely  have  surjiassed." 

Robert  lUirns.  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland,  was 
born   in    175^.     Although   poor,  his   father  gave   him   a 
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wliilv  t'nllouiiij;-  tlu'  )il()\v.  I  lis  f.iDii-  sprcid  rapidlx  .  iin 
til  lie  associalt'd  with  all  that  was  niiiiHiit  in  k'ttiTs.  rank 
and  fashion.  W'hiTixci-  hi  wmt  thi'  wiiu'  j^lass  was 
lihcrallv  forced  into  his  han<Is.  lie  |ionrrd  forth  llood.s 
of  ^opi;  full  (  f  pa.ssion  and  fcrxdr.  hut  the  dissolute  hah- 
its  he  I'ad  fornicd  drajL^j^i d  him  into  |)o\erty.  Mis  friends 
for.^.iok  hini  and  he  died  at  thirt\ -sc-ven.  hrokin  lu'arted, 
dissoluti'  and  worn  out.  A  niomeni  hroiiL^ht  a  j^reat 
eliauj^e.  Livin.i;'.  he  was  forsaken  and  ueLjlecled;  deiid.  a 
i^M'eat  j)rocession  swept  through  the  streets  and  diil  honor 
to  him  who  had  heen  carried  ont  of  a  home  of  poverty, 
where  scarce  a  meal  was  left  to  an  affectionate  wife  and 
lo\in|L;  children. 

(leorj^e  (iord(»n  I'.yron  was  horn  in  Lon<lon.  Januarv 
22,  1/88.  [fe  inherited  his  prolli<;ate  and  dissolnte  hah- 
its  from  his  father,  who  s(|nandered  his  fortune  in  de- 
hauch  and  at  th.e  i.;am!)lin<;-  table.  I  lis  mother  was  a  very 
passionate  woman,  often  (|Uarrelin_i4  with  her  son.  after 
separation  from  her  husDand.  Uyron's  first  volume  of 
poems  was  piihlished  at  eighteen,  and  was  severely  criti- 
cised. This  sarcasm  stuno  I'.yion  jmo  a  poet.  I'or  a 
time  he  hecame  the  most  |):;pular  ])()et,  hut  his  revelries 
and  excesses  made  him  vcrv  unpopular  as  an  individual. 
Me  separated  from  his  wife  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
misery  and  indij^i'nation  stimulated  him  to  activity,  but 
liis  i^enius  was  tainted  by  his  induli^ences  and  debauchery. 
Me  died  in  1824  in  (  ireece.  Mis  l.>ody  w  is  taken  to  h^U}.C- 
land,  but  denied  a  resting'-place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

P)Urns  and  r>vron!  Each  a  ^-enius  <^.fled  far  above 
the  ordinary.  What  mi^iit  they  not  have  become?  ( )ne 
is  overcome  by  the  enchanted  wine  cup  and  the  other 
sinks  into  the  lowest  deptiis  of  ])rolli,cjac\ .  \\o\h  came 
to  an  untimelv  end. 
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STF.TMIF.X  GIRARD. 

This  eccentric  and  remarkable  man  was  a  native  of 
France  and  early  went  to  sea.  After  spending  some  time 
[•\  ;ea  he  entered  into  business  in  Philadelpliia.  Then 
a.uain  he  followed  ihe  |)rt)fcssion  of  sea  cajjtain,  and  after- 
ward carried  on  a  hi<;hly  lucrative  commerce  to  the  West 
Indies.  As  shipowner  his  mind  was  bent  on  one  object — 
the  accumulation  of  riches.  His  ambition  was  to  be 
ricli,  not  that  he  mi^i;ht  enjtn'  riches,  but  that  he  might 
(lie  a  millionaire.  Tt  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
possessed  the  faculty  of  enjoxins^  himself.  U)X  his  whole 
a]'pearance  was  that  of  intense  business  application.  His 
b:()ora])her  says  that  (lirard  was  un(|uestionably  a  crusty, 
p'oddin^i;-.  penurious  man,  singularly  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance and  awUward  and  \  uls^ar  in  his  address.  It  was  with 
the  {greatest  difficulty  that  he  coidd  express  himself  in 
broken  Knirlish.  Sympathy,  feeling',  pity,  friendship. 
lo\e  or  commiseration  were  emotions  that  never  ruffled 
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tlu'  (.•{|uaniniity  (if  his  miiul  to  ^lU'li  a  drj^rcc  a>  lt»  itlax 
iiis  (.'lu-rj^^y  of  accumulation  or  iiupair  tlu'  uia>N  of  nmnt'v 
that  !•(^sc'  like  mountains  round  about  him.  Frii'n(l>,  n- 
lalions.  old  comjjanions.  confuK'Utial  agents,  or  tlu'  L;rn- 
iral  mass  of  mankind,  mi^ht  sicken  and  die  around  him 
and  iu'  Would  nni  part  with  his  money  to  relievi'  nr  to 
save  one  anionj;-  them.  I'or  the  living  he  cartd  nothing. 
J  lis  ambition  was  to  he  rcniemhcred  and  respected  aft«.r 
death.  The  p^ood  opinion  of  his  fellow  men  he  treated 
with  contempt  and  would  sacrifice  it  at  any  moment  for  a 
paltry  sum.  He  paid  the  smallest  waj^es  for  the  larL;ist 
amount  of  work,  and  when  possible  took  advantage  to 
cut  down  a  workman's  waives,  even  thoujj^h  that  w<»rk 
man  had  been  in  hi'^  employ  for  )  cars. 

lie  succeeded  in  amassinj4'  wt  alth.  and  soon  attained 
a  position  where  he  could  become  projjrietor  of  a  public 
bank.  This  added  j.:^reatl\  to  his  means  of  securing; 
wealth,  so  that  a  sin.^^le  venture  more  than  once  netted 
him  a  halt  million.  He  died  worth  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions. At  his  death  he  was  mourned  by  no  one,  the  event 
beinji;  only  one  of  curiosity  how  old  (lirard  had  disposed 
of  his  property.  His  enormous  wealth  was  all  j.jiven  for 
charitable    purposes,    principally    in    Philadelphia.     The 

largest  part  was  f^i^iven  for  the  support  of  "(lirard  Col- 
IcLje,"  for  which  his  will  provided.  He  died  at  eijLjhty- 
two,  unmourned,  unloved    by  all. 

There  is  absolutely  nothinj^  in  Girard's  life  worthy 
of  hearty  commendation,  except  his  disinterested  conduct 
durinj;-  the  yellow  fever  crisis,  when  this  wealthy  mer- 
chant offered  his  services  to  nurse  the  sick.  I'nwillinc^ 
to  i^ive  a  dollar  to  save  his  friend,  he  risked  his  life  to 
alleviate  the  sufTerinj.:;^s  of  stranj^ers.  A  more  remark- 
able compound  of  mean  selfishness  and  noble  philan- 
throphy  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of.  much  less  to  find 
Tiirard  was  mean,  tyrannous.  ij:::norant  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  relip^ious  sentiment.  His  wealth  he  left  not  for 
the  good  it  mi.G;-ht  do.  but  that  he  miji^ht  be  remembered. 
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GRORCF    I'.LIOT. 

Mai\  Ann  I". vans  was  l)oni  in  i8i(;.  in  Warwick- 
sliire,  in  England.  Her  father'  was  a  earpenter  and  after- 
ward lieei;iiie  a  land  iicrcnt.  Little  is  known  of  her  child- 
hood  ila\  L^.  1  ler  nuother,  a  model  of  industry  and  punctu- 
:ility  as  a  hotisckeeper.  died  when  Mary  was  but  fifteen. 
At  this  early  age  she  took  upon  herself  the  cares  of  the 
household,  and  it  is  positively  affirmed  thai  to  her  dyino- 
da\  one  O'f  her  hands  remained  larf^er  than  the  other 
from  makino-  and  shapinj^-  with  it  so  i>iany  pounds  and 
pats  of  butter  and  cheese.  She  was  from  childhood  an 
ir.lense  lover  of  books,  besides  acquiring'  skill  in  labor- 
ini;'  with  patient  chee.  fulness  at  homely  tasks,  she  studied 
science,  ian^uaj^e.  philosophy  and  mathematics.  She 
was  well  versed  in  Clrcek,  Latin.  Italian,  k^-ench  and  (ler- 
man.  and   was  a  skilled  player  on  the  piano  at   twenty. 
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.\t  tvvcnty-tivc  slie  had  become  n  rcniarkablv  well  edu- 
cated woman,  of  _L;reat  conversational  powers.  The  sim- 
])!e  faith  of  her  childhood  that  iiad  led  her  to  active  work 
in  church  and  Sunday-school  in  early  year: ,  had  by  this 
time  un(ler.G^one  a  remarkable  chanj^e.  lier  lirst  literary 
work  \\a^  a  translation  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus.  At 
tlu!  t\  she  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view. Soon  after  l)e<jiniiini;"  her  work  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  she  assumed  the  ])seu(k)nyin,  "(leor^e  I^liot."  by 
V  Inch  name  she  is  best  known,  ller  "Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life"  were  received  with  jneneral  favor.  l'\)r  her  next 
work.  "Adam  Bede,"  she  received  four  thousand  dollars. 
I'ive  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  two  weeks. 
(  Uher  volumes  that  were  received  with  L;reat  favor  are: 
"The  ^L;11  on  the  Floss.'"  "I'elix  Holt."'  "Daniel  De- 
ronda,""  "Silas  ALarner"  and  'Roniola."  I'pon  the  last- 
named  she  speiU  a  year  and  a  half,  and  received  for  the 
nianuscri]n  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

George  Eliot  was  a  j^reat  woman,  s^reat  in  mind, 
having-  a  generous,  sympathetic  heart.  Her  natural 
abilities  were  such  that  she  ought  to  have  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  superior  ixample  of  marked  womanhood,  but 
wlien  once  faith  becomes  "liberal""  in  its  tendency  the  re- 
sult is  very  uncertain.  Miss  Evans  became  ac([uaintcd 
with  a  Mr.  Lewes,  of  whom  ])r.  Lord  remarks,  "with 
whom  (his  legal  wife  being  scill  alive)  he  lived  in  open 
detiance  of  the  seventh  connnandment  and  the  i;ocial 
cust(nns  of  England  for  t  venty  years."'  We  are  well 
aware  that  a  different  construction  is  put  u|)on  this  mat- 
ter bv  nian\-  writers,  some  even  exonerating  her  from  all 
eulpabilitv.  vet  when  the  best  possible  is  said  of  her.  the 
fact  remains  that  her  character  is  not  full  rounded,  a.s  it 
ought  to  be.  That  scar.  t!iat  blot,  that  marred  what 
might  ha\e  been  a  beautiful  whole,  remains,  even  though 
the  hand  of  sympathy  would  hide  it  fruiii  view. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
OiU'on  IClizahetli,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Ent;- 
l.'ind  at  twenty-five,  anfl  who  for  fortv-five  years,  throui^h 
ir.lcrnal  division  and  strife  and  fcjreii^n  intrij^iies.  held  her 
l-'hiee  of  power  and  the  respect  and  i^ood  wih  of  her  peo- 
ple in  j^eneral  to  the  end — this  qneen,  her  history,  her 
rei,2:n,  her  motives,  have  been  the  snbject  of  more  writers 
than  lunv  other  woman.  And  perhai)s  nowhere  do  such 
diversified  and  conflictin;;'  o]iiiii()ns  meet  as  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  character  of  this  <;reai  monarch  of  luii^'land. 
While  (jnc  praises  her  for  hrinii'in,^'  i)eace  and  prosj^erity 
t')  a  nation  divided  and  heavily  in  debt,  another  finds 
nothing  j^'ood  in  lier  whatever  and  marks  her  reii^n  as 
arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  desixnic.  ( )ne  i>raises  her  for 
establishing'  I'rotestantism  as  the  religion  of  the  land 
against  so  many  threatening  (obstacles :  another  blames 
her  for  her  hatred  and  persectition  of  the  Puritans.  One 
severfdy  criticises  her  for  the  cruel  and  repulsive  (K'vd 
of  signing  the  deatii  warrant  of  a  woman,  Marv  Queen  of 
Scots;  another  sees  e\en  in  this  act  the  salvation  of  both 
.so\ereis>n  and  nation. 


It  cannot  ))<.■  denied  that  Queen  Elizahetli  aseended 
the  throne  in  critical  times.  Dr.  Lord  says,  "Let  it  he 
home  in  mind  that  s!ie  Ix'gan  her  rule  in  perplexities, 
anxieties  and  cmharrassments.  The  crown  was  encuni- 
hered  with  dchts;  the  r.ohles  were  amhitious  and  factious; 
the  people  were  poor,  dispirited,  unimportant  and  dis- 
tracted 1)\  the  claims  of  two  hi)Stile  relis^ions.  Only  one 
hishop  in  the  whole  realm  was  found  willini;"  to  crciwn 
her."  In  addition  to  all  this  most  o!^  the  Eur-ipean  coun- 
trier  were  hostile  to  Lnoland.  It  is  hut  j^Kt  to  say  that 
a.mid  thesi'  many  opi)Osinfj:  and  often  conllictini;'  interests 
the  sa.i^acity  o-f  its  ruler  often  prevented  internal  disrup- 
tions and  foreign  invasions.  There  was  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  hidustries  (jf  the  nation,  hoth  in  power  and 
wealth.  Economy  was  practiced  and  encoura.^ed  and  the 
wealth  cj  the  nntion  was  douhled  during  her  reig'n. 

And  yet  while  she  exhihited  some  marked  traits  of 

charao.r,  her  life  as  a  wi^ole  was  uncpiestionahly  ^^reatly 

Triarred  hy  her  coquetry,  her  proud,  irritahle  and  petulant 

disposition.     .\t  the  close  of>an  eventful  life  this  (pieen  of 

"A  hiiul  (if  JK-auty 
[•'ondlcd   ))>    tliL'   ciri'ling  sea," 

whose  hanner  floats  in  pride  from  many  a  castled  craij^.  is 

made  lo  sa\'.  "Millions  for  a  moment  of  time."     (Iladly 

would  she  have  surrendered  i)omp,  power,  and  emi)ire  t'(,M- 

the  sweet  innocencv  of  childhood;  for 

".A  conscience  free  from   sin!" 

One  writer  says  of  her  ai^e:  'Tt  wa.>.  an  age  of 
political  lying,  hut  in  the  profusicjn  and  recklessness  of 
lier  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  j)eer  in  Christendom." 

And  thus,  with  her  spirit  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  dcjubt. 
restless  ;uid  shuddering,  this  great  (pieeu  surrenders  her 
earthh-  throne,  and  stands  undistingui>luMl  amid  a  crowd 
of  spirits,  a  tremhling  subject  at  the  bar  of  the  King  of 
kings! 
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CArilAKIXE  II   Ol'-  RL'SSIA. 

A  fair-liaircd,  well -formed  and  j^ond-lnimored  girl, 
remarkable  for  her  intcllii^eiice  and  her  native  dignity, 
Catharine'  of  Rnssia.  then  I'rincess  Sophia  of  Zerl)st. 
passed  her  liapp\  \onth  ehielly  at  the  little  town  of  Stet- 
tin. She  was  early  instructed  in  the  Lutheran  faith. 
Through  her  mother's  influence  she  was  chosen  by  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia  as  the  wife  of  I'eter  111.  after  havinji'  ac- 
cep:e(l  he  faith  oi  tne  (ireek  Church.  She  soon  (juar- 
relled  with  her  husband,  and  each  of  them  lived  a  life  of 
unrestrained  vice.  I'pon  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Peter 
III  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  but  his  profligacy  had 
already  estranged  many  ()f  his  subjects.  When  it  was 
found  that  he  intended  to  divorce  Catharine  aixl  pro- 
nounce her  only  son.  Paul,  illegitimate.  Catharine,  with 
I  he  aid  of  able  and  intriguing  leaders,  succeeded  one 
night  in  reaching  St.  IVtersburg  and  having  herself  de- 
clared empress  of  all  the   Russias.     This  was  the  more 
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easily  accomplislicd.  as  by  her  fcij^ncd  lovalty  to  Russia 
.she  liad  already  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Peter  111 
was  at  the  same  time,  in  his  palace  eighteen  miles  away, 
plimged  in  dissijKition.  Catharine,  havinij:  gained  the 
ascendency,  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  dethroned  czar 
hut  lO  implore  her  mercy.  Bnt  the  relentless  cons])ira- 
tors  knew  no  pity.  The  chief  of  these  was  Alexey  ( )rlotif. 
At  the  instigation,  no  doubt,  of  the  empress,  this  savage 
became  tlie  murderer  of  Peter  111.  Iler  unholy  ambi- 
tion condemned  to  sorrow,  disv-ase  and  death  a  countless 
iiost  of  vigorous  men  and  helpless  women  and  children. 

Meanwhile  Catharine  gave  her  attention  to  improv- 
ing Russia.  St.  Petersburg  she  found  a  collection  of 
wooden  h(jvels.  and  left  it  a  city  of  granite  and  marble. 
She  dictated  a  code  of  laws,  full  of  wisdom,  benevolence 
rmd  learning,  and  greatlv  improved  the  conditions  of  the 
peasant  class.  She  gave  herself  to  literature  and  gained 
the  affections  of  her  i)eople  by  founding  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions,  and  in  every  jjossible  way  alleviated 
the  sufferings  of  the  ]K)or.  She  planned  many  internal 
improvenunts:  built  canals,  roads  and  bridges;  enforced 
justice;  rcconunended  moralitv:  was  assiduous  in  her 
religious  ()bservaiices,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  the  fame 
of  her  liberality  and  beneficence.  I'or  thirty-four  years 
she  reigned  with  su])reme  dominion  and  unbounded  self- 
indulgence.  Am1)ition  for  herself  was  her  ruling  mo- 
ti\e.  She  crushed  the  feebly'  pretenders  to  her  throne 
with  relentless  hand.  At  her  death.  Paul,  the  new  em- 
]KM-or,  had  the  coffin  of  Peter  III  ])lace(l  beside  hers,  with 
a  lover's  knot  uniting  ihem,  on  which  was  the  motto, 
"Divided  ni  life,  united  in  death."  She  was  the  mightiest 
monarch  of  her  time,  but  history  knows  l.er  only  as  a 
woman  devoid  of  principle,  shameless  in  vice  and  gov- 
I  rued  in  all  her  actions  by  sensuality  and  selfish  ambi- 
tions. 
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SARAH.  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Sarah  Jenninii^s.  Duchess  of  Marlborouij^li,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  a  ijrcat  woman.  She  exerted  a  wider  and 
.greater  intlucnce  than  any  queen  that  ever  graced  Eng- 
htnd's  tin-one.  l>orn  in  1660.  she  early  came  into  the 
service  of  the  Ouchess  of  York,  and  became  the  chosen 
and  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Princess  Anne,  over 
whom,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  exercised  the 
inlluence  due  to  a  superior  and  exceedingly  active  mind. 
Her  power  was  almost  boundless;  the  Whig  ministry  de- 
l)ended  upon  her  support  and  she  disposed  of  places  and 
offices  at  her  pleasure,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accumu- 
lated money  by  the  sale  of  them. 

While  power  and  political  corruption  are  sometimes 
sought  to  overcome  still  greater  public  evils,  the  Duchess 
of  [Marlborough  had  no  higher  aim  in  all  her  selfish  and 
avaricious  designs  than  that  of  enhancing  the  fortunes  of 
lier     own     family.       Sarah    Jennings,    although    proud, 
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baii,^-lity  and  ovcrbcarin.q.  was  said  tu  be  "sirikinjj^  in  lu-r 
appearance,  with  a  clear  complexion.  rcj;ular  featnres. 
majestic  tii^ure  and  beautiful  hair.  She  had  .u^reat  power 
of  conversation,  was  frank,  outspoken  and  aniusini;-.  but 
without  much  tact."  She  became  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  .\n.ne,  who  was  incjrdinately  attached  to  her. 
I'pon  the  accession  of  Anne  as  ([Ueen.  the  nuchess  of 
.MarlboroujT;h  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  land.  With 
lur  daUjLihters  married  to  f^reat  statesmen  and  nobler,  her 
husband  the  greatest  general  of  his  a^^e.  and  herself  con- 
fidential adviser  ijf  the  (jneen,  she  held  a  i)Osition  of  re- 
markable power  and  inlKience.  But  pride  comes  before 
a  fall.  Her  elevation  but  increased  her  insolent,  acri- 
monious and  selfish  spirit.  Queen  .Vnne  was  not  slow  in 
Hoticiii,i^  the  chan.ue  and  for  a  long-  time  bore  her  fri^md's 
intolerant  pride.  The  duchess  was  no  longer  the  grace- 
ful attendant  oi  former  years,  and  by  her  carelessness  and 
insolence  greatly  '■)iifended  the  (|ueen.  .\t  last  her  rule 
l)eca'me  intoleraljle  to  the  queen,  and  her  cousin,  whom 
she  herself  had  brought  to  court,  suiiplanted  her.  ( )n 
iier  dismissal  her  wrath  was  terrible,  her  ungovernable 
temper  gave  vent  in  cursing  and  swearing.  She  long- 
survived  her  husband,  living  in  complete  retirement,  and 
died  in  1744.  leaving  a  fortune  of  £3.000,000  sterlmg. 

The  life  of  Sarah  Jennings,  although  one  of  position, 
wealth  and  honor,  is  sad  in  the  extreme.  In  her  old  age 
she  had  no  intimate  friends.  Her  conduct  had  even 
alienated  all  of  her  children.  Jler  life  exhibits,  as  prcjb- 
ably  no  other,  the  vanity  of  worldly  ambition.  With  all 
her  possessions,  happiness  was  not  her  lot.  This  is  se- 
cured only  where  the  nobler  virtues  of  true  womanhood 
exist. 
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M.MXAME  DE  MAINTRNON. 

l'"()r  nil  ire  than  thirtv  years  the  subject  of  this  sketcli. 
a  woman  extraorchnarily  i^ifted  and  possessed  of  many 
noble  and  excellent  (inalities.  exerted  a  remarkable  in- 
ilnence  on  the  destinies  of  J'>ancc. 

Madame  de  Maintcnon  was  born  in  a  prison  at 
Xiort,  where  her  father  vvaN  imprisoned.  Upon  his  re- 
lease he  took  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died.  11k-  mother,  returning  to  h'ratice  with 
lier  daughter,  soon  died,  leaving  the  daughter  to  the 
care  of  relatives,  who  educated  her  in  a  ce-nvent.  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  her  part,  succeeded  in  con- 
\ertin,ir  her  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  when  she  was 
fourteen  \  ears  old.  It  is  said  that  she  became  dependen, 
ui)on  one  of  her  rich  relatives  arid  "the  future  wife  of 
1  .oui;  Xl\'  could  be  seen  on  a  morning  assisting  the 
coachmiin  to  groom  the  horses.'' 
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1  Icr  oiH"  aim  and  doiri'  sci'im-il  to  l)r  it»  >hiiU'  in 
hrilliant  societv.  At  sixteen  slu'  niarrii'd  Scant )n.  a 
l)01)ular  voQt,  and  lived  in  tlic  midst  of  the  relincd  and  in- 
tcllcctnal  society  that  fre(|nented  the  house  of  tlie  poet. 
(  hi  his  deatli  she  was  recUiced  to  poxerty.  Urn  >oon  after 
was  intrusted  with  the  echieation  of  the  two  sons  of 
Madame  de  Arontes])an.  mistress  of  Lotiis  Xi\'.  Slie 
soon  fascinated  tiic  kin,i;'  by  lier  beauty  and  charminij;  and 
winninji-  manners.  After  the  deatli  of  the  (|iKen  Louis 
privately  married  her.  .\s  the  wife  oi  Loui>  Xl\  her 
l)o\\er  became  unbounded.  The  object  for  which  she  had 
stHt.Liht  for  \ears  was  attained,  and  her  ambition  was 
iiTatified.  She  exerted  a  .greater  intluence  on  th.e  for- 
tunes of  h'rance  than  any  other  woman  before  or  after 
her.  "Xo  woman  ever  ruled  with  more  absolute  swa\, 
from  Queen  I^sther  to  Madame  de  Tompadour,  than  did 
she.  She  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  lai^l."  She  exerted 
her  s^reat  intluence  in  favor  of  morality  and  education. 
She  discouraf^ed  p;"ossi])  and  dissipation.  She  even  un- 
dertook the  threat  task  of  reforming"  the  morals  of  the 
court  ami  of  the  kin.g".  Whatever  tended  to  develo]) 
the  intellect  or  improve  the  morals  o-f  the  ])eople  re- 
cei\e(l  her  earnest  support. 

And  vet,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  she  had 
many  defects  of  character.  Mainl}  tln'oui^h  her  inlln- 
encc,  the  edict  which  Henry  I\'  had  granted  was  revoked, 
which  brought  on  one  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions  of 
history,  bv  which  l-'rance  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
h.er  best  people. 

"Religious  bigotry  is  eternall>  odious  to  enlight- 
ened reason.  It  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character 
of  the  most  l)rilllant  and  gifted  woman  of  her  time>,  and 
makes  us  forget  her  virtues.  With  all  her  excellence  she 
uoes  down  in  history  as  a  cold  and  intolerant  woman 
v.honi  we  cannot  love." 
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niierc  is  one  tliiiii;-  in  the  wide  universe  whieh  is 
really  valuable,  and  that  is  Cliaracter.  I'.y  this  I  mean 
a  eontidence  in  the  bosoms  o)  those  wlu)  know  you.  that 
\ou  ha\e  the  power,  the  capacity,  and  the  disi)i)sition  to 
confer  hapi)iness  on  others.  Other  thiui^s  may  be 
deemed  fortuitous;  they  may  come  and  i^o;  but  character 
is  that  which  lives  and  abides,  and  is  admired  Iou^l;;  after 
its  possessor  has  left  the  earth,  the  theater  on  wliich  it 
v^as  displayed. — John  Todd. 
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A   M ARKKD  CONTRAST. 

It  is  sonietinics  siirprisinj^  what  jjircat  chanji^cs  occur 
in  the  aDpcarancc's  of  a  chihl.  even  in  a  few  years.  Prol)- 
ahlv  nowhere  are  these  chanj^es  so  marked  as  in  insti- 
iiitinns  in  our  lar.ue  cities  wiiere  the  neglected  and  honie- 
hss  eliihh-en  are  .^fathered  and  taug^ht  and  trained  for 
usefuhiess  and  .y;oo(!  citizenship.  The  larj^^est  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  is  tliat  Qri.ninate(l  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Uar- 
uardo  of  h^ntihuKk  F')r  man\  years  this  institution  has 
I)ee!i  carr\in.ii  on  a  g'reat  work.  Thousands  of  chihlren 
have  heen  rescued  from  a  Hfe  of  shame,  vagrancy  or  pn)f- 
hs^acy.  and,  after  receiving  a  Christian  training;',  have 
I'cen  sent  out  into  the  world,  many  of  them  becoming 
lionored  and  resi)ected  citizens. 

ihe  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  little  girl 
when  she  was  first  received  in  the  Home,  and  then  her 
greatly  changed  and  impuned  appearance  in  later  vears. 
after  leaving  the  institution. 
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Kninia  ( ira\  W'l'Kli.  t'DiirtiHU  \t.'ars  old.  gavi.'  lur 
^t<»r\  I)rl'()rt'  a  Loiidnn  pulici'  (.•(•urt  l)iti)t\'  slir  \\a-«  ai"- 
ct.'I)tc(l  1)\  I  )r.  r.aniardo.  Slic  i^nild  not  iriintiilin-  an\- 
iliiiiL:  a')OUt  licr  own  niotlu'r.  hut  was  iMnipi  Hi  (1  h\  lur 
>ti'l)tn<ithcr  to  sKc'i)  in  tl^*-'  in-Ilar  and  \\a>  iK'vrr  siipphrd 
with  piopcr  fodd,  l'"()Ui-  times  shi'  liad  hrcii  hiinuil  with 
a  hot  poker,  often  healen  with  the  Kg  <  »i'  a  ^diair.  and  nin-i- 
hdt  tea  was  thrown  over  her.  Most  of  tliese  castigations 
were  aiven  t'or  takinu  t'o"d  when  she  wa>  hungry  or  for 
incurring  the  wrath  (f  her  iidunnan  ])arents  hy  some 
.sHuht  offense.  I'nr  I'lve  \ears  she  had  been  suhjc/'ed  to 
tlicse  oruekies.  Once  her  father  kicked  her  in  thi'  mouih 
and  knocked  out  one  of  her  teetli.  .\lr>.  Welch  once 
placed  her  hand  (3n  a  boiler  and  broke  a  knuckU'  with 
the  bhuit  side  of  a  chopper.  When  rescued  >he  wnre 
nothing  but  an  old  thin  jacket  and  a  piece  of  coarse  sack- 
in<i',  fastened  round  her  loins.  It  is  gratifying  to  know- 
that  the  stepmother  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  for  doing  her  stepdaug^hter  grievous  bodily  harm  with 
intent  to  kill,  while  the  father  was  sentenced  tn  penal 
servitude  for  seven  years. 

lUil  the  change.  What  could  be  exi)ected  of  her?' 
f liven  to  theft,  falsehood  and  a  violent  temper,  she  was 
burdensome  to  those  having  charge  of  her.  Ihit  slowly 
her  mind  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  treatment  she 
had  received  from  her  tormentors.  Her  mind  gathered 
streng-th  daily,  and  she  began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  her 
work.  Her  progress  was  marl  ed.  Her  desire  to  do  w  ell 
overcame  her  impulses  to  temper,  and  >he  was  eventually 
placed  in  the  household  of  a  lad\-  who  took  an  interest  in 
her.  Ennna.  now  bright,  happy  and  contented  and  re- 
markably changed  through  the  religious  infhiences  under 
which  die  had  come,  showed  a  grateful  spirit  toward  those 
who  had  rescued  her.  Surely  this  was  a  remarka1)le 
transformation.  These  experiences  are  sometimes  re- 
peated bv  unselfish  rescue  workers  in  man\    [)laces. 
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BARNEY'S  DOUBLE  FLAG.'^ 

A  GOI.DKN  Rl'LH  PARAlU.l.. 

*'riic^c  illiislr:iti(ins  and  i)aral'if  nn-  cupyiiuhtcd   by  tli.'  Goliicli   Rule  rmni)- 
aii\'  ami  arc  licrr  used  by  pc  ini^'viuii. 

It  was  war  time,  and  Barney  was  in  trouble  He 
dwiied  a  nice  little  cottai^e.  wliicli  was  directly  between 
tlu'  two  (i|)])c)sin_<;-  armies. 

Xow  Uarnev  cared  notliin"-  for  his  coimtrv,  and 
nt)tliin^"  for  the  country  of  the  enemy,  but  he  cared  a 
ureal  deal  for  his  trim  litile  cottai^e;  and  so,  when  the 
great  iron  I)ails  i)et;'an  to  hurtle  throui^h  the  air  and  snap 
off  trees  like  pij^c-'^tems,  I'arney  set  his  wits  to  work  io 
preserve  the  lio  ise.  which  he  evidentl}-  nuist  leave. 

Au'l  this  is  the  wav  he  did  it: 

lie  had  two  Haj^s,  one  of  his  own  land  and  one  of 
the  encnn 's.  These  twu  tla.gs  were  of  the  same  size. 
IMacing  tliem  1)ack  to  back,  liarney  pasted  them  together, 
lunniug  wires  through  top  and  bottom,  :".d  craftily  bend- 
iiiir  these  so  that  the  !lags  had  cjuite  a  natural  air  of  wav- 
ing' in  tile  breeze.  Then  he  tiNed  the  contrivance  on  a 
))ole  on  top  of  his  collage,  the  whole  being  made  so  firm 
that  ne)  wi'nl  would  shift  it. 
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Of  course  Barnev  took  care  that  each  tlas^'  should 
face  the  army  that  would  l)est  a])preciate  it.  dduii.  witli 
a  chuckde.  T.aruev  left  his  house  to  its  fate. 

'idicre  was  a  .cereal  1)attle,  and  I'arney's  house  was 
carefullv  respected  by  the  i^unncrs  of  either  arniv.  each 
lioklin^'  it  to  l)elon£i'  to  a  friend,  and  momentarily  expect- 
ing" it  to  he  blown  to  pieces  by  the  artillery  opposite. 
The  issues  of  the  battle,  liowever.  were  undecided  that 
ilav.  and  in  the  ni.^ht.  as  it  chanced,  the  armies  so  shifted 
ll'.eir  liround  as  to  briuii'  each  in  full  view  of  the  opposite 
^i(k'  (  f  liarnev's  judicious  fla^'. 

And  then  there  was  an  indiLi-p.ant  cannonading!  Such 
an  iron  hail  beat  upon  the  cottage  that  in  ten  miimles 
it  was  completelv  riddled  with  shot  from  both  sides,  and 
both  sides  afterward  ])illage(l  it;  so  that  when  liarnev 
returned  he  found  matters  just  twice  as  bad  as  the\  would 
h;i\e  been  had  he  honesth'  chosen  >ides  and  raided  a  sin- 
cere banner. 

Moral. — 1()  i)reten(l  to  be  on  both  sides  of  a  disinite 
is  a  verv  daui^ercms  matter,  usualh'  resullini''  in  makinu!' 
both  sides  vour  foes. — Caleb  Cobw  eb. 
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RRFORMfNG  MKX. 

Rcfcjnu  work  i^  nocdod  cver\  where.  It  is  needed 
especiallv  anion.^-  our  vounii'  men.  where  the  forces  of 
evil  make  such  awful  rava.i^es.  'Idiis  is  true  in  city  and 
country.  The  temptations  to  evil  habits  besiege  youni; 
manho  d  on  every  side.  The  desire  to  a])|)ear  well  leads 
to  habits  of  extravasfancc,  and  these,  in  turn,  let  loose  the 
whole  train  of  impurity  in  thought,  of  overstepping  the 
laws  of  clk'-stilv  and  i)uritv.  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  of  strong 
drink,  the  clubroom.  the  gambling  den.  the  brothel,  lead- 
iuLi'  to  the  bott(miless  pit. 

Keform  wcjrk.  we  say,  is  certainly  very  nuich  needed 
among  young  men,  but  when  a  voung  ladv  assumes  to  do 
that  work,  in  a  way  suggested  b)-  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, there  can  be  uu  more  dangerous  undertaking.  It 
has  been  tried  too  often  and  always  with  the  same  sad  re- 
sults. 1  he  more  ( fTectual  way  to  reform  young  men  is  h)r 
Noung:  ladies  everywhere  to  refuse  in  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  voung  men  who  aie  in  any  wa\'  tainted  with  these 
evils.  The  high  standard  of  virtue  that  luen  re(|uire  of 
\-ounG:  ladies  is  not  too  hiirh  for  men.  Their  lives  should 
be  as  i)ur'*  as  those  of  women.  "Purity  of  life  is  the  jial- 
ladium  of  earthly  ha])piness  and  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
society." 

Let  the  vounu"  woman  assert  her  independence  and 
have  absolutely  nothing"  to  do  with  the  young  man  whose 
life  is  not  i)ure.  In  doiuij:  this  she  will  be  able  to  do  the 
\(nmg  man  the  greate.'t  kindness,  and  mav  save  herself 
from  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation.  Take  warning, 
voung' lady,  from  the  many  who  havt-  tried  in  this  way  to 
reform  young:  men.  Reqtiire  of  him  to  whom  you  pledge 
\otir  all    that  which  vou  give — a  pure,  clean  I'.fe. 

Xot  what  you  cotild  do  if  things  were  (Hfferent,  but 
what  \(;u  d(T  with  things  in  hand,  snows  the  Mu\'f  \on're 
made  of. 
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"(  )t  two  evils  cliuosc  the  less,"  is  an  ufl  rc[)catc(l 
sayin.i;-.  And  this  is  applied  more  tre(|uently  in  the  work 
(if  temperance  than  in  any  t)tlier  line.  It  is  a  sul)terfui;e 
and  an  excuse  for  defendinjj;-  one's  action  in  voting'  for 
hij^li  license  or  any  otiier  remedy  except  prohibition. 
This  motto  of  choosini;-  l)et\veen  evils  is  not  in  accord 
witli  the  hi.^hest  morals  and  the  law  of  Mini  who  is  our 
l)attern.  According-  to  the  moral  law,  j^ood  and  evil  liave 
no  affinity:  neither  should  a  man,  a  real  man  of  nerve  and 
])rinci])le,  have  anythinj^-  to  do  with  evil.  The  rather 
let  our  motto  he,  "(  )f  two  evils  choose  neitlu-r,"  for  wliai 
fellowshi])  has  hi;ht  with  darkness,  or  j^ood  with  evil.  If 
the  forces  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  prohibition  are 
ever  to  succeed,  the  battle  nuist  be  fouj;ht  on  this  hiL;her 
and  ncjbler  plane.  The  enemv  of  strong-  drink  will  never 
be  defeated  on  his  own  i^rounds.  lie  chuckles  to  see 
tlie  halfdiearted,  criui^in*;',  vote-seeking'  politician  su;;-- 
ircstiui*'  a  choice  of  evils. 

Princely  manhood  rises  aijove  these  miasm^  of  dan- 
L;er  and  death  and  never  chooses  1)etween  evils.  In  this 
jjatlle,  as  in  all  others,  there  is  no  neutral  «.;round.  'i"he 
choice  is  between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  home 
and  the  saloon,  between  the  i)urity  in  thouglit  and  life 
and  ever\  thing-  that  degrades  and  debauches.  There  can 
be  no  middle  ground.  While  we  may  assent  to  measures 
that  lead  to  the  objective  point,  yet  in  no  sense  can  true 
maniiood  assent  to  evil.  Burn  this  truth  into  the  man- 
h.ood  of  our  nation,  and  poHtics  will  be  purified  of  its  a])- 
parent  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  The  forces  of  right 
and  truth  united  against  any  evil  will  speedily  overthrow 
it.     This  is  as  true  of  intemperance  as  of  any  other  evil. 

Never  hope  to  hold  a  neutral  position  tcnvard  an 
evil.  That  which  \-ou  do  not  positively  discourage,  you 
encourage. —  Kam's  I  lorn. 
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Till-:  AT  TACK. 

A  vicious  ,^()at  one  (la\-  found  his  \va\-  into  forbidden 
.ground  and  canu-  to  a  garden  >\\ino-  that  liad  the  liead  of 
a  ram  carved  on  the  end.  ddu'  i^-oal.  niistakino-  ilie  object 
lor  a  h've  anin;;d.  asserted  liis  natural  proclivities  and 
prejjared    for   an    attack. 

I  here  are  those  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
Something-  a,i;ainst  which  the\  can  butt.  Xine-tenths  of 
the  evil^;.  wrons^s  and  opposing  forces  are  products  of 
their  own  mind.  I'ut  all  the  same  the\-  are  readv  without 
invitation  to  bei^in  the  attack.  This  ,L;-oat-like  spirit  e\- 
Inbits  itself  whenever  their  wishes  are  crossed  or  even 
not  consulted. 
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Till':   KI-:SULT. 

As  the  swiiit;'  nK)vc(l  fri)iii  the  i^oat,  tlic  animal  \va^ 
the  more  cnc(nira»;e(l.  Imt  rccc(hiii;",  it  came  with  siicli 
force  that  the  result  was  n<»t  favorable  to  the  poor  .U'oat. 
i'ickiiiL;-  itself  iq).  it  limped  awa\-,  humbled  and  wiser  for 
ils  experience.  I'A'en  from  a  dumb  animal  valuable  les- 
.sons  may  be  learned.  The  result  in  one  case  is  not 
unlike  the  experience  in  the  other.  The  attack  upon 
imai:;inary  wrongs  may  i)rove  to  be  a  boomerang"  atid 
many  recoil  upon  the  originator. 

lie  sure  you  are  ri,i;ht  and  tlun  ^o  ahead,  is  a  L;(H>d 
motto  to  observe.  Stand  invinciblv  for  the  Irulh  and 
at^ainst  wrou"-.  but  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  "swini;"  thai 
invites  your  opi)osition. 
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LAP.Ok   WITFIOLIT  I^^OFIT. 

I  lore  is  a  man  workinii'  hard  at  a  ])iiinp.  lie  is  in 
no  sense  an  idler,  [ndustry  characterizes  his  every  ac- 
tion, lie  is  (loini^  his  very  best  to  till  the  tnh  with  water, 
so  that  it  may  overflow  at  the  profit's  s])ont  at  tlie  to]). 
1  le  sncceeds  in  raisini;-  the  water,  for  he  has  a  iLi^ood  ])nni]) 
nud  there  is  an  al)nn(hince  of  water  in  the  well.  And  yet 
with  all  his  effort  he  cannot  succeed  in  fillinij^  that  tub. 
.\ot  a  drop  reaches  the  profit's  spout.  1  he  reason  is 
very  evident.  You  say  the  tub  leaks  too  much  to  make 
liis  elYorts  a  success.  jMend  the  tub,  close  up  the  large 
cracks  in  some  way  and  the  tub  will  soon  be  full. 

II  (Tw  representative  of  many  men.  They  are  ear- 
nest, eneri^etic.  industrious,  and  work  hard  to  accunuilale 
suPticieni  to  live  comfortably  and  not  depend  upon  others. 
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JUit  <  •  y  never  MUii-cd  -n  ^i^citiiii;-  alioad.  Tlu'  fault  !-; 
nut  in  ,lial  they  do  \\.>i  niaki.'  money,  "Or  tlie\  liave  ^ood 
l)iinip  and  tiie  \xells  are  full  of  watv  r.  They  succeed  ni 
raisin;  the  wati'r.  That  is.  tl'e\  are  enj^as^ed  in  lucra- 
1've  •  niploynient,  in  1  .siness  that  skives  valuable  nturns; 
l)Ui  in  s])ite  of  ail  this,  in  si)ite  of  their  efforts  to  L;et  ahead, 
ihev  are  ne\''r  able  to  make  ends  meet.  Tlu'v  make  an 
honest  effort,  hiu  fail  to  realize  where  the  leak  is.  and 
hence  never  reach  the  i)roht  line. 

(  )ne  of  tlu'  reasons,  and  i)rol)al)l\  the  reason  in  :i 
majority  of  such  cases,  is  the  lar^e  expense  acci»imt. 
The  desire  to  li\e  a  little  above  oni-'s  neii^'libor.  the  desir' 
lo  ha\e  a  <;ood  standini.';  in  society  and  in  the  connnunit"  . 
often  ])t'rsuades  an  increase  of  ex])enses  be\(>nd  that  \\r 
ran  .ul  by  the  income.  (  )f  course  the  increase  i^  ^raduai. 
and  not  a])parent  until  it  mav  be  too  lati-.  Loose  bu^i 
nt'ss  methods  and  bad  management  ma\  also  often  ac- 
count for  the  w.'istt'  which  prevents  i)rotits. 

in  all  such  cases  the  remecb  is  apparent.  It  i>  not 
in  an  increase  of  profits,  for  that  will  but  lead  to  a  greater 
waste,  biu  it  consists  in  cuttini;'  down  expenses  and  look- 
ing;- to  a  l)etter  nianajL;ement.  "Live  within  vour  income" 
is  an  old  and  wtll-worn  motto,  and  \  et  it  cannot  be  im 
])rove(l  U|)on.  Hard  times  t^enerally  result  from  not 
lieedinLi  tins  motto.  It  seems  to  be  an  exceediuinly  dif- 
ficult thiuin'  to  cut  down  ex])enses  and  to  deny  one's  self 
many  of  the  luxuries  when  once  they  are  indulirerl  in. 
Lump  away.  m\-  friend,  kee])  jJumpiuL;;  but  hrst  of  all  see 
that  your  tub  has  no  leaks. 

It  is  not  what  comes  into  a  man's  hands  that  enriches 
him.  but  what  he  saves  from  slipping  throu.c[h  them. 
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BOUND  BY  HABITS. 

Little  jaiiu's  (k'li<:^litc(l  to  play  with  the  calf  that  was 
tied  to  the  chestnut  tree  in  tlie  meadow,  lie  found  that 
i)\  lunnin^-  after  it  and  callini^  out  he  was  able  to  frij^hten 
it.  The  calf  ran  faster  than  he  could,  and  little  James. 
1)1  inj.;  ne.irer  tlie  tree  than  the  calf,  soon  found  that  the 
roj)e  was  beinj;-  wound  around  him  and  drawini^  him 
ti,y;-htly  up  against  the  tree.  It  was  fun  for  a  time,  but  the 
fri.i,ditened  calf  continued  to  run  around  the  tree  in  the 
same  direction.  At  last  matters  became  more  serious, 
jauies  began  to  cry  and  the  innocent  calf,  not  knowinjj^ 
enoutjh  to  unwind  the  rope,  assisted  James  in  makiuL; 
noise,  each  seeming-  to  vie  with  the  other.  In  this  lau,nh- 
able  condition  tlu'y  were  found  by  wiser  heads,  who  soon 
released  them. 

Life  is  a  tissue  of  habits.  Mow,  like  the  little  bov, 
we  playfully  allow  bad  habits  to  wind  round  us  until  we 
are  held  in  their  t^rasp.  Habits  of  doinj;-,  beinj^.  saying-; 
habits  tliat  overcome  us  in  our  best  efforts.  TTabits  of 
eating,  of  sleeping,  of  working  or  of  not  working. 
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(  )t  had  l)al)it>,  ilu-  most  (.oininon  om-  i>  tliai  ut'  mak- 
iiiiL;  excuses.  l'.\cu>t's  tor  tanliiu-ss.  for  incivilitN .  fi">r 
lack  of  iiulustn .  for  any  k'lck  in  an\  particuhir.  Ilu- 
liahit  of  (.'xcusc-niakini;  ohlitcrati's  all  distinction  he- 
twtrn  doin};-  and  not  doinj;.  It  scars  tlu'  conscience  and 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  bvtween  truth  and  falsehood, 
'idle  reason  p^iven  in  the  t-xcuse  at  last  becomes  siniplv  a 
siil)terfu^e  to  hide  one's  failings.  The  habit  of  niakiii:.;' 
excuses  leads  from  apology  to  decei)tion,  and  at  last  to 
do\\nrii;ht  l>in*4'. 

Some  ]H'rsons  excuse  ilu  formation  of  bad  habits  in 
youth.  l)y  sayini^'  that  tlu're  is  a  time  to  sow  wild  oats. 
Thomas  Hutches  sa\s.  "The  only  thin.';'  to  do  with  wild 
oats  is  to  put  them  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  lire  and  L^ct 
them  burned  to  dust.  If  you  st)w  them,  no  matter  in 
wliat  fjround.  uj)  thev  will  come,  with  lon<;-.  tnui^h  roots 
and  luxuriant  stalks  and  leaves.  "N'ou,  and  nobody  else, 
will  have  to  reaj)  them." 

In  contrast  with  bad.  rude,  or  even  indifYeretU  habits, 
liow  refreshing;"  and  inspirinj^'  are  the  refined,  elevatinj.;. 
courteous  and  unassuminj;-  habits  of  a  true  L;emlemin. 
!n  appearance,  liaving  the  grace  of  personal  neatness; 
refined  at  the  table,  polite,  affable  and  unobstrusive  in 
all  relations  witli  others;  cultivating  a  low.  gentle  voice, 
a  (|uiet.  winning  manner  and  a  gener^il  bearing  that  at- 
tracts. Honesty  of  purpose  and  purity  of  life  must,  of 
course,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  gentlemanly  habits. 
Without  these  there  is  the  seeming  to  be.  without  the 
reality.  A  pure  life  is  the  strength  of  man.  as  it  is  the 
beaut V  of  woman. 


[  hev  often  noticed  that  the  man  who  would  have 
done  sucii  wonderful  things  ef  he  had  been  thare  never 
gits  thare. — Josh  rdUiugs. 
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AXIS  OF  Till".  F.ARTH. 

Tt  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  t(j  believe  that  the  earth 
rotates  on  its  axis;  hut  when  he  becomes  thoroii.^hly  con- 
vinced that  lie  hiniseir  is  the  axis,  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  him  the  better.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  stranj^e 
statement,  but  investigation  will  show  that  there  are  more 
young  men  of  this  class  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Many  young  men  seem  to  think  thai  because  they  are 
on  the  stage  of  action,  the  world  ought  to  sjiin  faster  on 
its  axis.     They  see  n(,)thing  of  so  great   importance    as 
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tluir  own  };reattK'N>.  Sonuoiu'  lias  snj^jnesttd  an  ixerl 
kilt  ri'iiudy  for  reinovinj;  \hv  sell-conceit  from  these 
aspirin};  oius.  W'lierevt-r  it  is  closely  followt-d  there 
ous^ht  to  he  a  inai'-  d  itnproveinent  if  not  a  perfect  cni-e. 
It  is  this:  Go  riown  to  ri  runniiij;'  hrook  or  river.  Stoop 
over  and  thrnst  a  lucdle  into  the  rnnninL;-  water.  With 
draw  it  and  mark  the  hole  or  openinj.^  it  has  made  in  the 
watir.  As  the  llowinj^  water  covers  all  traces  of  the 
needle,  so  time  rolls  on  and  covers  over  the  place  you 
(tccupy.  and  yon  are  forL,^otten. 

In  a  larye  mill  it  is  not  the  noise  of  the  wheels  noi 
the  lunn  of  voices,  nor  the  hustle  and  stir  that  counts, 
t  ut  the  s.;rist.  So  in  life,  it  is  not  wiiat  we  seem  to  he  in 
our  own  eyes,  nor  the  amount  of  commotion  and  attrac- 
tion that  we  are  ahle  to  arouse,  hut  the  real,  downri.uht 
effort  that  ends  in  results,  which  counts.  Xot  what  we 
are.  hut  what  we  are  ahle  to  perform;  what  we  do — this 
alone  is  of  lasting'  henetit. 

There  are  many  societies  and  associations  that  looh 
like  jireat  manufactories,  hut  the  actual  outcome  of  all 
their  W(»rk  could  he  stored  in  a  four  hy  six  closet.  There 
are  many  men  who  think  that  the\  would  he  sadlv  missed; 
hut  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  real  henefit  they  are  to 
mankind  is  exceedingly  small.  It  mi,L;ht  he  well  to  pa\ 
more  r'.ttention  to  others,  and  less  to  self,  in  such  ca^es. 

Xo  man  is  safe  from  the  temptation  of  thinkini;"  him- 
M'h  ;ni  axis  around  which  't  least  a  part  of  the  world  ro- 
tates; hut  he  may.  with  motives  of  true  manhood,  rise 
;d)o\'e  all  these  and  l)e  what  h     seems  to  he. 

A  Sliort  ("ut.— Two  neqro  hovs  were  (luarreliiiL^. 
(^ne  was  exhausting-  his  vocabular\-  in  abusive  epithets. 
Th.e  other  calmly  said:  ".\re  \ou  troo""  "A^'sl" 
'"You  ain't  ij^ot  nnffin  more  to  say?'"  "Xo."  "Well,  all 
dem  tings  what  you  called  me,  vou  is." 
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AX   IRISH   OP.STRl'C'riOXISr. 

Ilio  above  is  a  scene  in  Ireland.  'Tlie  i)OV  and  liis 
listers  are  eac^'erly  exertinq-  all  their  power  to  remove  the 
(ih-truelion.  hnt  the  hrnte  will  j^'o  neither  forward  nor 
hackward.  With  all  the  pnshinji^  and  piilliny^  it  sinij)!)-  is 
(leterniined  to  hold  the  ri^ht  of  way. 

Xol  all  obstructionists  are  (inadrupeds.  Not  at  all 
mdike   liie  abo\e   situation   are  we   sometimes   re(|uired, 
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in  a  more  serious  and  more  momentous  sense,  Id  taee 
(obstructions  that  mav  mean  much  in  determining  the 
welfare  of  a  eonununity  and  oi  individuals  as  well. 

Ohstructionists.  did  you  say?  ^'es,  they  are  of  va- 
rious aspects,  depending  very  much  upon  conditions  and 
^urroundiiii^'s.  There  is  the  ohstrudionist  in  the  home, 
who  im])edes  the  progress  of  c<imfort.  of  enlightenment, 
of  iniclligence,  of  civility,  dcc(Trum  and  a  genera  legard 
iov  the  happiness  of  others,  or  of  the  moral  an<l  religious 
development  of  the  members  of  the  familw  This  ma\  b" 
shown  in  ;arelessness.  in  a  lack'  of  comprehension,  in  a 
love  for  hoarding  money,  or  in  an  innate  depravitx  of 
soul. 
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thinus  in  the  old  wav,  and  has  no  eve  to  modern  iiuei 


tion>  and  improvement. 


II 


e  IS  always  on  the  "'object- 
ing" side  of  things  and  cannot  be  convineiMl  that  he  is 
wrong.  In  politics  he  always  votes  his  ])artv  ticket;  the 
])arty  can  never  be  wrong,  for  uas  it  not  his  party  that 
saved  the  coiuitry?  .\o  change  of  circmnstance  or  ])lace 
can  change'  his  mind. 

Then  there  is  the  obstructionist  in  the  church,  who, 
bv  his  ideas,  hinders  the  effectiveness  of  an\-  effort  to  ail- 
vance  the  interests  and  make  more  ])owerful  the  intlu- 
ence  of  true  godliness. 

(  )bstruct'onists!  How  they  spring  up  where  least 
ex])ected,  and  alwa;>'s.  as  in  the  illusti.itiou,  plant   them 
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1    backward    the\     camiot    be  forced.     Son 
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times  it  is  best,  as  in  a  railroad  wreck,  to  buihl  a  track' 
around  them,  or  even   over  them.      As  a  rule  the\    are  a 
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hat    is   sound   doctrine:   nor 


is  it  hard  to  live  up  to. —  Kam's  ilor 
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GETTING  ENOUGH. 

Two   liovs,   bent   on   aniuscMncnt.    with    probably   a 

tino-c  oi  mischief  in  their  natures,  came  to  a  larg-e  pump 

used   in   filiins"  reservoirs  or  tanks.     Dirty   and   thirsty. 

they  conchuled  to  contrive  a  phm  l)y  which  they  miglit 

ash  tlieir  faces  and  ([uench  tlieir  thirst.     At  last  one, 
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tlu-y  in  liini  clinil)  ii|),  and  while  oiu-  was  i)iiiiii)inL;',  tli'-' 
otlui-  \\a>  to  ])iacc'  liis  nmiuli  uikKt  llic  ^puul  and  (pUMudi 
liis  tiiirst.  Till'  <MU'  l)i)\-  was  vit\  willing;'  to  let  his  ci>ni- 
paniun  drink  Hrst,  for  he  all  the  while  saw  that  a  joke 
niiiL^iit  he  played,  liis  conii)anion  crawled  n])  and  sig- 
naled his  readiness.  1'hc  boy  at  the  handle  u>ed  his 
o])])ortnnity  and  piniiped  with  a  will.  The  force  n\  >n 
lari^e  a  (jiiantity  of  water,  rn>hinL;'  ri^lit  into  tlu'  face  of 
the  poor  boy.  did  not  have  the  exjH'Cted  resnlt.  lie  had 
all  he  conld  do  to  kee])  from  falling  down,  and  with  all 
the  water,  was  not  able  to  (jiiench  his  thirst.  .\>  can  bi' 
seen,  his  CQnii>anion  enjoyed  the  scene  to  his  satisfaction; 
but  poor  l)en  ,i;ot  entuiLrh.  and  more  than  enon.uh.  and 
still  was  thir.>ty. 

In  life's  \'aried  experiences  there  are  those  who.  in 
scckini;'  t(^  satisf\  their  wants,  are  so  overwhelme(l  with 
an  abundance  tliat  the  satisfaction  and  ])leasnre  ima,L;ined 
is  never  realized.  Let  the  ihiny  s(niL;ht  for  be  mone\ , 
])leastn'e,  or  the  gratification  of  anv  other  desire,  llow 
often  is  the  man  who  makes  wealth  his  objective  ])oint 
in  life,  when  he  is  about  to  realize  his  desired  object,  over- 
helmed  with  that  which  he  seeks,  and  all  satisfaction  or 
enjo}inent  is  o<3ne.  Like  the  bo\-  at  the  ])um]).  he  lia- 
all  he  can  do  to  keep  from  falling,  and  does  not  in  any 
measure  succeed  in  satisfying' his  desires,  d'he  man  who 
is  controlled  bv  his  appetites  and  passions.  (l(;es  not  real- 
ize hi>  danger  until,  overwhelmed  b\-  the  forces  let  loose 
U])on  him,  he  finds  that  the  lide  of  evil  in  rio  way  or  man- 
ner satisfies  the  longings  of  the  human  heart.  The  boe 
at  the  pump  should  have  taken  the  pro])er  method,  and 
used  a  cup.  The  "cui)  oi  salvation"  will  always  sati->f\ 
and  give  to  manhood  a  fe>rce  and  power  not  found  else- 
where. 
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I'aiiic  is  ;i  NTipur.  jiopularit y  an  accident,  riclics  taisc  \\iii,t;s. 
tiiosc  wlio  cliccf  t()-(la\'\\ill  curse  to- nieiTi  i\\ .  <  iiil\- diie  tliin.iL; 
endures  -cliaracti'r!  —  1  Imacc-  ( ireelev. 
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[,i't  our  li\cs  he  \n\vv  as  simwiiclils.  where  tuir 
f()()tstei)s  k'ii\c  a  mark  but  not  a  stain.-  Madame 
Swetcliiiip. 

Character  is   hounded   on   the   north   l)y  sohriety, 
on  the  east  h\'  inte.i^rit y.  on  tlie  west  hy  induslrw  and 
on  the  south  h\- L;enth'ness.-     h' ranees  ]'..  WiUard. 
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.Mainieiinii.   Mailanie  I>e.  :;|n. 

Manti.  llnraee,  2.'S. 

M;r.-deii,    n,i    lc;id<inu'    ii;i\\a:'d.    -"S: 

nil     eliaiarter     luridinv,     S,".;     nn 

will.    ir.N. 
Marked  mntrast,  :;il. 
.M;iiked      nianlinnd     ami      unman- 

llnnd.    2llll. 

.M.-irri'd      inaidinud      and      wciiiian- 

hnnd,    iill. 
.Mather,   ('niinii.   mi   r:isliiiess.  '.l. 
.Mauritius  slave,  d:'. 

.Mi'Au'e.X,    .Iefr.\,    "J'd. 

.M<< '.-ir;  h.\'.  .Iii-t'ii.   mi    l';iiii   11,   'VSi. 
Mri 'li(.\  II.'.    i;.>liiTt.    !:in. 


;?T() 


i\i)i:x. 


4 
•* 


I 


Ml  »   1 .1.    •;  .    nil    liuiii.    I.,, 

McKi'ii,'  c,     \|('     iiiilcr.     "^ 
Millrr.  .1,   IJ,,  nil  ii|'|)()i'i  iinil.N  .    IV. 
.Mlllun's  rh.iiiiticr,  111 
Mii'iiltfjui.    17:    I'll    iiii|iii->iliilii  ii^. 

I. Ml. 
Miicii'ii.   Miiiiii.  :':m;. 
Mniiluuiin'r.v.  .Ill  Wink,  Ii  j.  il.  in  ;. 

Mmr.    1  liiniiilll.    nil    ll:il  liM  \ .    I.'.:' 
Mnllnli.    I  M.    \\  111     (i.    T.,    Il'l, 
MnllH  r'>    lili'S-lim.     |v|, 
Mnlli-Tv    of    -l(.;||     liMli,     1^1. 
Mnl  I.     I.ll.  Tcll.l.    LlCV 

.MiirUnikc,    I'll. 
M.v    li.ipii.    Ijii. 

N;l|'nli'i  II,  Ills  (ircsciicr,  !<;  rlnss 
iiiL'-  Alps.  It;;  cunlisiii.  s:i;  on  .-ii. 
Iiliiusc.  1 17;  iiiisv  iiijciil'.ct  i(  nil 
lure.    .'Iii.'i. 

Ni'vv  111.111.   (".uiliiial.    '2\s. 

Mulil  i,!,i;ii!i'.    I'lnrt  iicc.   :mi. 

NusImIIIII,        111  \  .        I  ■.,        sUi'l.h        111' 
<;i"lr('    WlliltV    'J^S. 

•  Mil  he  linnlrriaiiil  ni   (  riiiif.  .MI. 
^    (>lipniiiniiiii'> .   iiiipni,  iiii;.    u;. 

<  >\  I'llniry.    DM    lidiisl  iiii:,    I  !."i. 
t  >\  I'lrniiiiny  ililliciiliics.    1711, 

<  >\  tTCOlHiiltMHi'.    111'. 

( >\  criiiKi'ii   liy    the   liilc.   ."m. 

r;ir;isli.s.    i;iii. 
1';in'iil;il   iulliiciicc.  ilil. 
!';irriii;i!    lU'tilirt.   ill. 

r:inicii.  c.  s,.  .s:;l'. 

r;iln;i.    .1.    C.   L'.'iJ. 

I'Mlriik's  ,i(l\icf,    .M. 

r.-itrioi  i-m.    lnj. 

l'c;lliO(l\  .    dcnr-t".   •JliI. 

I'd'!,    Sir    KnhrlM.     V.t~. 

rii;irr.<  liuliiliniist',   1:'. 

I'liilip.    Kill-  of   Mm'.'i  (lull,  ;!i;. 

I'liillips.    WiMulfll.    i.'L's. 

I'itt,    "iViJlijuii.    !;•»!:   coiiri'iitrMliMii. 

1, •;;■■:. 
r»t'.  K.  A.,  -.ly,. 

I'npc.    1'].    ,1..    .">ii. 

rniM'.  Alt'x.  nn  wnilih.  71':  nu  mi^ 

cliii  f.  jMJ. 
TiirttT.   Prt's;..  on   |c\-..>!'s  tli.ii   nmv  • 

The  wnrlil.    I 
rosiliuiiiniis  iiraisn.   ir>ii. 


l'n\\iT     •>!     rill  llll-.lil.Mli,      I'.lv 
I'lr^Inll,     .MiiruMlil  ,    nil    |.l:||-c,     |,'ill. 
I'l  i'>llllipllnll.     '."I. 
I'l"!  |n|-.     .\i|('l;il(lr.     nil    illiiril.V  ,    VI; 

nil     Irilr     l;I'c;iIIIi'SS.     IHl'. 
I'lnliipl  lif.-.s,     llii'.. 
\'f><\  iiji  III  iill    Ic  ,ilili;:s,   :'S. 
I'lllllll.'lU.    <  Il  nl'Ur.    Ili^    -.(Ills.    :  '.<. 

V  I'liiii.N,    i::^, 

\'\  I  li;ii:nl;|-,     nil     lil'i..      1  |, 

t.dlccli     .Vlilir    mill     Saiall     .ln||Iil||;.'s. 

(.•iici'ii  i!ii/:iiii'i ii,  :;."!. 

IJIIiTII    l.nlllsr    nf    I'llissill,    :in|. 
•  .Mlrcli    \ic|nri:i,    1^1. 

i;,iii'i-ii.  nil  iiai  ici  \ .   I.';;. 

Kalph,    llir    KnMT.    l.'.t. 

lici'il,     «  nlii'l'a  I.     1  rril--ri|     In  ilir,     I  I, 

Iti'Cn;  iiiiiii;    iiii'ii.    :;|s. 
Kriil.    1-aali.   '7. 
Ucprc-sinil.    III. 
"^Uf-^i-llim    li'Illplalinii.    I'IMI. 
Itrsnlul  inlis.     111'.. 
IJ('\MnM.s.   .In-lii;a.    nil   i'l  1 1  li  asia  ^1  n  , 

IliililiT.   .lean    I'.iiil,    II. 
Knililis,     Alien,    nil     iillriH'S,    "7. 
KnlllsrJliMs,    11. 
KlIsKin's    llnhi'lly.    ."I'.l. 

Safest    liiellinil.    Il'l'. 

Sellol'h.    (lenruc.      nil      l,l/.i  liess.    .'.7; 

nil    eenllnlilV.     I(i^. 
Senll.     Sir     W.alhai     i>\\     ileerplina. 

IJt!;   his  eiuliKsiasiii.    pit. 
SeertM    nl'  (  ;  real  iiess.    I'.':^. 
.■^eekiliL;    |  I'l  aiini  inn,    'M',, 

Seir-\\i:i.  i:;. 
Shailnws,  s:;. 
Shakespeare,    lai    iniili.    p.i;   nn    in.. 

ui'.alilude,    ili:. 
Shellev.     K.ale.     ISl. 
Siile    liy    Siile.    1  11'. 

siiieii-hts.  ;;i;{. 

Sill.  K.  I{  .  nil  ilinr   r.\  .  l.".;i. 

Sl.amler.  I'l:. 

Sinitli.   Mrs.    Aniiiinla.   I'Im). 

Sniitli.    \U  V.   S,    v.,  •J40. 

S'liilh.         Siiliiey.         e-;iin,iie         nf 

llnniei.    11. 
Snerates.    VXk    I'o.",,    i'ii7:    ..ii    rielii's. 
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ID'I. 
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SiiiiifiscI ,   I.imIv    |Iiiii\.  17^. 
S">;iilii',\ ,    rnrciliiic    i:..    iin    w.iiili 

fiiliii's-i,  i;i 
S|(cii(  tr.  nil  liy|MM  ri-y,  :;i. 
S|irciiK.  S.    I'.,  oil    A-|;iiiirc.   :,ii. 
S|Mii';.'c(iii.    ITtl,    \'.<' .    nil    li\  |ii..  ih\ . 

■  '•\  :  nil  r.'llrjiilii:  \\  iliil.  JIMI:  nil 
(■n\  el  n  sill  s-<.  ||S  ;  nii  il  1  Him  H  i'>. 
I7L'. 

SiiimliiiK   ill   llif  mi|'.  HI. 

SlMlM  llm     U  InllL'.     1,'pll. 
S|('|illl'lisnll,     (Irnr;;t',     IM'i.     |S7. 

Slupiiiim   Id  worry,    Hid. 
Stowc.   Il.irriit    licfclirr.  l'"  I 
,  SI niKuli'  I'll-  ,i|p|r:iii--<'.    1  k;. 

V   Sllcccsst'lll    11  Ir.     i7t;. 

Simiiicr.    ('Iiiirli'-.     I',"i.    L'L'il. 

Swill,     I  •.•,111.    nil    ll;ll  II  ry.    l.iL.'. 

Sw  in:;.    I'lniil,   mi   idcii.^iii-c,    ..'i ,  on 

rU"liMll,       SS;      nil      wrils,      llM;      nil 
lirlii's.     I7'p. 
V     S.\  ,i:|..!lliy.    III. 

S.vii'piil  liy    nf   '  ;i  ni-   I  iif.    :  !.",. 

'I';iIiii;il;i'.    mi    Siiimiri-,     11';'!. 

'riiiiiiii.iiiy,  ;iL'i). 

'r.'iylor.  .Iiiiiics   I'.rftliiiTi!,  l'.">";. 

'rciiiiyMiii,    .Ml'ii'd,    oil    iioliiljly.    S. 

'rii;iikc;;iy,    r:!;    on    Inilli.     II 

The   ;illii(K.    ;{.'.L'. 

Tlic    rt'siill.   .'."■.:!. 

'riiiiiKiiii,'   .111(1    cloiii:;,    J.s. 

'I'lnviiii;.     K.     I'.,    mi     r:iilli,     |u-    on 

.syiiip.'illiy.    111. 
'I'imIiI.  .IoIiii.   ;ai. 
Tolslol.    ('mini.   L'<;S. 
'r;iiiii|is,    sd. 
'ri'riicli.    .\  rriiliisli(i|i.    mi    niiii'iiirr- 

in;.;.    VA. 
'I'rillcs.    17.S'. 

'rriiniipiis  of  iii,iii!io;i|.    Il'i. 
rnilli.   M. 

I'nitli   .'iini   cnoi',    IS. 
'I'nilli  viinlii  .'i!.  <l.   L'l. 
'i'llpjicr.    nil    t'cniimii  V.    ni>>. 
'i'liriilnu-  winter  into  ;  jtiiiiK.   i:iii. 
Twccil.    Wi'li.'iiii    M..   :i2ii. 
^'    Two    w;ivs.    14. 


^ 


\   I   ii-ii'ii    iiillin  iici>,    |s. 
I  pvMiid    siip^,    7s. 

\.iin   piiC'^iiits,    |nt;. 

\  Jimlci  Liirs  oppnri  iiniiy,    17. 

\  iilniy     ill    ilcfcill.     It'll. 

W  nNliliminii.    Iii-^   ili;ii;ii-ii'r.   •.!,    l,")'i; 

nil   ciiliiiiiiiy ,  •_'7. 
Wii'^lilimlnii's   M'irrliiry,    l.'i;. 
Willi.    .Iiinir^.    L'L'L'. 
Wi'l.sdr.    Hi7;   111     Ituiikm-    Hill     Itl; 

nil     plllil.X',      111;     nil      WllslllllLTlnn. 

171. 
Wrhli.    Isiiiiiiii.    :!ll. 
\V.'lllii).'lmi,    !i,    VXK 

Wells,    .\.    U I    wnir.N.    H,l. 

Wesley,    .lolili.    L'l'i. 
Wesley.    Sli-;llili;i,    lT'i. 

Wesi.   r.eiij.iniiii,   is:,,  i^c,  :(i7. 

Wllieli     w  ill    ymi    elinn-eV    '.i'M 
Wliipple.    nil    inipns-iliiliiy.    17:   on 

will,    1.-,K. 
While.    (  ;iM<e.    liS^. 

Wliitiiiiin,    l»r.    .MiiK  ii>.    :!JI. 
•Wliiiiiey.  i.;ii,  i:i7. 

Whillier.    .1.    <;..    -:!n. 
Willieiroree.    Willi:ini.   i:t7,  :'::i;. 

Wi|en\.    I'lliii     Wlieeler,    nil    "I'lell,.- 
Soon,"    211:    nil    ll;i  ws,    71;    nil    leMII- 

ers.    IS.S. 
Williinl,    ('"r; es    10.,   L'7';;  mi    l.iiily 

Henry  Somersel,  27!t;  on  .\iiiiiii(li 

.Sliill  h,  •.HI  ;  mi  Cliiiiacler,  ;i()t'). 
Will,   .leleiniilird,    ITS. 
Wills,    iiiiikin-;,    ]|o. 
Winkelrird.     .Xrindd     vmi,     .-(iil:ii' 

niid    lirii very,    loi'. 

Winilirnp,  on    \Viisirn;:ton,    171. 

Woir   in    sheep's   e.lnl  hill:,'.    :!n. 

Woolley,  ,1.  (;..  on  op   oitimity,    IV. 

World's  iiiuriiftide,    IHI. 
Worry,    Kin. 

Worse    th.'in   shivery,   'JO-. 

Viiles,    Itieh.-ird,  ;:1L'. 

Voiin^'.     on     in^rr.iHtnde,      i'?.;     oi 

hojislliii:.    111. 
Vmir  shadow,    S2, 


